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LETTER I. 



Huntley Parsonage, September, i, 1848. 

I PROMISED 80 long ago to write to you, dear 
Arthur^ that by this time, if you have not ahready 
forgotten me, you will at least have begun to think 
it desirable to forget me as soon as possible, for 
an ungratefiil, good-for-nothing fellow; but I am 
going to be very just, and pay heavy interest — and 
I think letter debts are like all otlier debts. If 
you pay them when they are due, they are taken 
as a matter of course, and without gratitude ; but 
leave them till your poor creditor leaves off expect- 
ing, and then they fall in like a godsend. . So I 
hope you are abready delighted at the sight of my 
handwriting, and when you get to the end of these 
long sheets, which I am intending to fill to you, I 
shall be quite back again in my old favour. Per- 
haps, though, I am too sanguine ; I have nothing 
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2 THE NEMESIS OF FAITH. 

but myself to write about, no facts, no theories, no 
opinions, no adventures, no sentiments, nothing but 
my own poor barren individualism, of considerable 
interest to me, but I do not know why I should pre- 
sume it will be so to you. Egotism is not tire- 
some, or it ought not to be, if one is sincere about 
on^elf ; but it is so hard to be sincere. Well, never 
mind, I mean to be, and you know me well enough 
to see through me when I am humbugging. A 
year has gone since we parted ; I have had nothing 
all this time to tell you, except that I was unsettled 
and uncomfortable, and why should I trouble you 
with that ? Now you will see X want your help, so 
now I come to you. It is not that I have had any 
positive grievance^ but I seem to have had hold of 
eveyy thi^g by the wrong side. My father i9 v«ry 
fUQxious to see me settled lAi^o some profession (^ 
other, mi here have tbq three black gra<}^9 ^teJ^ 
nately been presenting their charms to mo% and I 
Qimi get 1^9 apple ^elivejed; I turn from QW t(9 
thet other^ aivl ^a last 1 look at 96ems always the 
Ugliest^ always ha? some di^iagree^Jde feati9ure> I oan- 
9ot ]?econcile myself with. I cannot tell why i% is, 
Arthur, but I scarcely know a prpfesedoinal pia^ 
I can like, and certsanly not one who has beeii wbftt 
the world calls s^^coessfol^ that I should the 1^^ 
wi^b tQ resemble. The road^ they have to travel 
are beaten ia by the unserupulouiS as weU a9 the 
scn^^ulo^s ; they are none of the qleane@i^ and tb^ 
rape is toQ lasti to give one time to pick; we s way, 
I knqw jam try to keep, their privt^te eojificienQe 
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distiBot from their prolessiosal coiisoience, but it does 
not always do. Their nature, like the dyer s haud^ ia 
guhdu^ to what it works in ; and you know a law* 
yer when you see him, or a doctor, or a profes- 
sional clergyman. They are not simply men, but 
men of a particular sort, and» unfortunately, soma- -h 
thing not more but less than men— men who have 
sacrificed their own selves to become the paid in- 
struments of a syBt€xn. There may be exceptions 
where there is very great genius ; but I am not st 
genius, and I cannot trust myself to hope I should 
be an exception, and so I go roundr and round, and 
always end where I begauA ^ difficulties. I be- 
lieve you know something of my father — a more 
upright, excellent man never breathed ; and though 
not very clever^ yet he has a breadth of solid under- 
standing which, for such creatures as we men are, ia 
hft better iumiture to be sent into the world with 
than any cleverness ; and I am sure there must be 
something wrong in my fastidiousness when he so 
highly disapproves of it. He was contented to 
laugh at me, you know, as long as I was at college, 
because my dreaming, as. he called it, did not inter- 
£3re with my succeeding there; but it is quij^ 
Wf>th^f tbioig now, and he mrges me again and 
again* almost with a sevwity of reproof which is 
bitterly distresfidng to me. I hsve shown talents* 
be ssys. of vhioh it is my dinty to make use ; the 
Qomonon sense of maEikin.d has marked out the beat 
wiays to use them, aind it is worse than ridieuloua in 
^ youiDg man such as Z am to set myself ug) to be dif^ 
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ferent from everybody else, and to be too good to 
do what many of the best and wisest men he knows, 
are doing. My brothers were all getting on honour- 
ably and steadily, "and why was not I ? It was 
true, he allowed, that unscrapulous men did some- 
times succeed professionally, but it was not by their 
faults but by their virtues, by activity and prudence, 
and manly self-restraint He added some- 
thing which made a deeper impression upon me 
than this; for all this I had said often and often to 
myself. I had told him that as I had a small inde- 
pendence, I thought I might wait at least a year or 
two, and give myself time to understand my own 
wishes clearly before I committed myself. "You 
say you wish to be a man, Markham," he answered, 
" and not a professional man. I do not propose to 
control you. At your age, and with your talents, 
you must learn what life is now, not from me, but 
from life itself; but if you will hear an old man s 
opinion, I will give it you. If you think you can 
temper yourself into manliness by sitting here over 
your books, supposing you will grow into it as 
a matter of course by a rule of necessity, in the 
same way as your body grows old, it is the very 
silliest fancy that ever tempted a young man into 
his ruin. You cannot dream yourself into a cha- ^ 
racter; you must hammer and forge yourself one. 
Go out into life, you will find your chance there, 
and only there. You ask -to wait. It is like a 
timid boy waiting on the river bank to take his 
plunge. The longer he stands shivering the harder 
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he finds it. At the year's end you will see more 
difficulties than you see now, because you yourself 
will have grown feebler. Wait one more, and then 
you will most likely go on to the end, into your 
second childhood of helplessness/' 

What shall I do, Arthur? It is so true every 
word of this. I feel it is. I know it is ; and it is 
shameful, indeed, to rust into nothingness. Yet 
what to do ! Surely it were kinder far,_to train bs 
out from our cradles into a course which sjiould^-he 
chosen for us, and make us begin our crawling on 
the road we are to travel, with spelling-books of law 
and physic, and nursery courts of justice, or dis- 
eased dolls to lecture or to doctor. All would be 
so easy then ; we should form each about our proper 
centre, and revolve calmly and surely in the orbit 
into which we were projected. It is a frightful 
business to bring us up to be only men, and then 
bid us choose for ourselves one of three roads which 
are to take us down again. *For_they do takejis 
down. Unless we are in Fortune's best books, and 
among those same lucky sons of genius, for law or 
physic, we must learn a very dirty lesson, and train 
our lips into very smooth chicanery, or it is slow 
enough her wheel will move with us. Speak the 
truth, and the truth only, and in the first you are a 
fool, and in the second you are a brute. "Ah, well, 
but at least the Church is open to you," you will 
say, and that is what my father says. There the 
most fastidious person will find the purest course 
he could mark down for himself fall infinitely short 
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of what is required of Urn. And you believe I 
always intended to be a clergyman; yes, and it is 
trae. I always did intend it ; and if you coald tell 
the envy with which I WBtch my friends passing in 
within the precincts of its order into what ought to 
be the holiest and happiest of lives ; alas ! here too 
I seem to be barred out, and one of my worst 
sorrows is that I cannot tell my father why Z am. 
I will tell you, Arthur, but not now. I must think 
well ovw what I am to write on that subject, and 
you shall have another letter about it But, oh^ 
what a happy life that is! I cannot understand 
why, as a body, clergymen are so fatally uninterest- 
ing; they who through all their waking hours 
ought to have for their one thought the deepest 
and most absorbing interests of humanity. It is 
the curse of making it a profession— a road to get 
on upon, to succeed in life upon. The base stain 
is apparent in their very language, too sad an index 
of what they are. Their " duty I' what is it ? — to 
patter through the two Sunday services. For a 
little money one of them will undertake ,the other s 
duty for him. And what do they all aim at? — get- 
ting livings ! not cures of souls, but livings ; some- 
thing which will keep their wretched bodies living 
in the comforts they have found indispensable. 
What business have they, any one of them, with a 
thought of what becomes of their poor wretched 
selves at all ? To hear them preaching, to hear the 
words they use in these same duties of theirs, one 
would suppose they really believed that getting on. 
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and getting rich, and getting comfottable, were 
quite the last thingfi a Christian shoold propoee 
to himself. They certainly say so. Alas ! with the 
mass of th^n, the pulpit keeps its old meaning, 
and is but a stage. Off the stage there is the old 
prate of the old world stories, the patronage of this 
rich man and that^ the vacant benefice or cathedral 
stall. So and so, lucky fellow, has married a 
bishop's daughter, and the bishop himself has the 
best dressed wife and the best equipage in London ; 
and oh, bitterest satire of all ! the very pulpit elo** 
quence with which they can paint the better life, the 
beauty of Christianity, is valued only but as a means 
of advancing them into what they condemn. Yet 
this need not be, and this is not what I shrink 
fix)m. The Church is an ill-paid profession, and so 
of the men who make a profession the main thing 
in this life of ours, 'it must be contented with the 
Tefase of the educated. Not more than one in 
fifty takes orders who has a chance in any other 
line ; but there is this one in each fifty, and so 
noble some of these units are, that they are not 
only enough for the salt of their class, but for the 
salt of the world too. Men who do indeed spend 
their lives among the poor and the suffering, who 
go down and are content to make a home in those 
rivers of wretchedness that run below the surface of 
this modem society, asking, nothing but to' ^hed 
their lives, to pour one drop of sweetness into that 
bitter stream of injustice : oh, Arthur, what men they 
are ! what a duty that might be ! I think if it is 
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tnie what they say who profit by this modem sys- 
tem ; if there is indeed no help for it, and an ever 
increasing multitude of miserable beings must drag 
on their wretched years in toil and suffering that 
a few may be idle and enjoy ; if there be no hope 
for them ; if to-morrow must be as to-day, and they 
are to live but to labour, and when their strength is 
spent, are but to languish out an unpensioned old 
age on a public charity which degrades what it sus- 
tains ; if this be indeed the lot which, by an irre- 
Tocable decree, it has pleased Providence to stamp 
upon the huge majority of mankind, incomparably 
the highest privilege which could be given to any 
one of us is to be allowed to sacrifice himself to 
them, to teach them to hope for a more just here- 
after, and to make their present more endurable 
by raising their minds to endure it. I have but one 
comfort in thinking of the poor, and that is, that 
we get somehow adjusted to the condition in which 
we grow up, and we do not miss the absence of 
what we have never enjoyed. They do not wear out 
faster, at least not much faster, than the better 
favoured ; that is, if you may reckon up life by 
years, and if such as we leave them may be called 
life. Oh what a clergyman might do! To have 
them all for an hour at least each week collected to 
be taught by him, really wishing to listen, if he will 
but take the trouble to imderstand them, and to 
learn what they require to be told. How sick one 
is of all sermons, such as they are ! Why will men 
go on thrashing over and again the old withered 
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Straw that was thrashed out centuiies ago> when 
every field is waving with fresh^ quite other^ crops 
craving for their hand? Is it indolence or folly? 
What is it? I could linger on for hours over an 
employment I so much long for. It seems to be 
mine, as I dwell upon it; so entirely it is all I 
crave for; I have not talent enough to create firesh 
thought for strong cultivated men; but it has always 
been my delight to translate downwards what others 
have created; and I have been so much_about 
among the poor, and with all their faults and all 
their ignorance, I love their simple hearty ways so 
much that I could say with all my heart I felt 
myself called ^ as the Prayer Book says, to be their 
teacher; and yet, and yet .... well, good bye, 
and bear with me. 

Tour affectionate 

M. SUTHERLAND. 



LETTEK II. 

September 6. 

** What possible reason can I have for not taking 
orders?" you may well ask.. I promised to tell 
you, and I will; yet I know not what you will 
think of me when I have done so. Wherever as 
yet I have even dared to hint my feelings, I have 
been met by looks so cold and withering that I 
tremble at exposing them even to you. O, 
Arthur, do not — do not make my trial harder — do 
not you leave me too — do not make me lose my 
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oldest, my only fiiend. Do not be frightened, I 
have committed no crime, at least nothing which I 
can conceiTe to be a crime ; and yet they say it is 
one. Arthur, before I can be made a clergyman, I 
must declare that I unfeignedly believe all *' the 
canonical writings of the Old Testament ;" and I 
cannot What does it mean — ^unfeignedly believe 
it all ? That all Ae actions related there are good, 
and all the 'opinions true? Not that, of course; 
because then all that Job's friends said would be as 
true as what Elihu said, and Lots actions as good 
as Abraham's. But, I suppose, we are to beheve 
that all those books were written by men imme- 
diately inspired by God to write them, because He 
thought them good for the education of mankind ; 
that whatever is told in those books as a fact is a 
real fact, and that the Psalms and Prophecies were 
composed imder the dictation of the Holy Spirit. 
Now I am not going to weary you with all the 
scientific difficulties and critical difficulties, and, 
worse than all, metaphysical difficulties, which have 
worn the subject so threadbare ; though I think but 
badly of this poor modem sophistry of ours, which 
stumbles on between its two opinions, and, when it 
is hunted to its death, runs its head mto the sand 
MidLwill not^see what it does notlike to see. If 
there were no difficulties but these, and only my 
reason were perplexed, I could easily school my 
reason ; I could tell myself that God accommodated 
His revelations to the existing condition of mankind, 
and wrote in their language. But, Arthur, bear 
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\rith me^ and at least hear me; though my head 
may deceiye me, my heart camiot. I will not, I 
must not, believe that the all-jast, all-merciftd, all" 
good God can be sach a Being as I find him ther6 
described. He! He! to have created mankind 
liable to fall — to have laid them in the way of a 
temptation under which He knew they would faU, 
and then curse them and all who were to come of 
them, and all the world, for their sakes ; jealous, pas* 
sionate, capricious, revengefdl, punishing children for 
their fathers' sins, tempting men, or at least permit- 
ting them to be tempted into blindness and folly, and 
then destroyii^ them. O, Arthur, Arthur! this is not 
a Being to whom I could teach poor man to look 
up to out of his sufferings in loye and hope. What I 
that with no motive but His own will He chose out 
arbitrarily, for no merit of their own, as an eastern 
despot chooses his favourites, one small section of 
mankind, leaving all the world besides to devil-wor- 
ship and lies ; that the pure, truth-loving Persian of 
the mountains, who morning and night poured out 
his simple prayer to the Universal Father for the 
good of all His children ; that the noble Greeks of 
Marathon and Thermopylae, the anstere and stately 
Eomans, that then these were outcasts, aUens, devil* 
worshippers; and that one strange people of fanatics 
so hideously cruel that even women and children 
fell in slaughtered heaps before their indiscrimi- 
nating swords, that these alone were the true God s 
true servants ; that God bid them do these tilings, 
and, exulting in their successful vengeance as a 
vindication of His honour> compelled the spheres 
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out of their courses to stand still and assist the mur- 
dering! And why all this mur- 
dering? Sometimes for sins committed five cen- 
turies past; while, for those five centuries, genera- 
tion was let go on to follow generation in a darkness 
out of which no deliverance was oflfered them ; for 
Israel monopolized God. It is nothing to say these 
were exceptive peculiar cases. The nation to whom 
they were given never thought them peculiar cases. 
And wnat is Revelation if it is but a catalogue of 
examples, not which we are, but which we are not, 
to follow ? No, Arthur ! this is not God. ThisJs 
ji fiend. _ Oh, surely this is not the faith of men who 
worshipped the Father of mankind, but rather of 
the followers of a god who was but one of many a 
god among gods — the God of Israel, as Baal was 
the god of the nations ; and I cannot think the 
disputes and jealousies of Heaven are tried and set- 
tled by the swords of earth. No ! If I may be- 
lieve that the Jews were men like the rest, and 
distinguished from the rest not by any difference in 
kind in the nature of their relations with Heaven, 
but by their own extraordinary character; that, 
more than any set of men who ever lived, they 
realised the life and active energy of God upon 
earth — that they believed they were the favourites 
of Heaven — and that, in spite of the savage fanati- 
cism into which it sometimes plunged them, their 
faith did in a way make them what they professed 
to be, and produced fruits of a most wonderful kind 
— all is easy to me then. Winning Canaan by 
strength, it was natural they, or at least their 
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children, should think that Ood had given it them ; 
and in those fierce and lawless times many dreadfdl 
things might be done, which at least we can under- 
stand and allow for, though in sorrow. But that 
the unchanging God should have directly prompted, 
should haye interfered to assist in what humanity 
shudders at while it reads — oh, I would sooner perish 
for ever than stoop down before a Being who may 
have power to crush me, but whom my heart forbids 
me lb reverence. It runs through the whole Old 
Testament this feeling, with but a few great excep- 
tions, and it is little use to make particuleurs. David 
may have been the man after God's heart if the 
Israelites were His peculiar people; and the furious 
zealots in the last desperate wars in Palestine were 
the same people as their fathers who slaughtered 
Amalek. David himself is the great type of the 
race in his savageness and in his piety! Who could 
beUeve that the same man who wrote the De pro- 
fundis Domini could have craved to wash his foot- 
steps in his enemy's blood ? The war of good and 
evil is mightiest in mightiest souls, and even in 
the darkest time the heart wiU maintain its right 
against the hardest creed. Bear with me, Arthur, 
we read the Bible with very different eyes. For 
myself, the most delightftd trait in the entire long 
history is that golden thread of humanity which 
winds along below the cruelty of the exclusive 
theory, and here and there appears in protest, in 
touches of deeper sympathy for its victims, than are 
ever found for the more highly-favoured. Who are 
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those who most call oat our tears ? Is it not the 
outcast mother setting down her child that she may 
not see it die, the injured Esau, the fallen Saul, 
Aiah B daughter watching by her murdered children, 
or that unhappy husband who followed his wife 
weeping all along the road as David's minions were 
dragging her to his harem ? 

If the Ohurch is a profession, I know all this is 
very weak and very foolish; one might enter it 
then, accepting what it insists upon, in the same 
way as the lawyer takes the laws as he finds them. 
Hot perhaps as he would haye them if he had to 
choose, but as facts existing which it is not hid 
place to quarrel with. And many sensible people 
do accept the Bible in this way^ they take it as it 
stands ; they are not responsible, and they are con- 
tented to draw reasonable doctrines from it, gUding 
over what is inconvenient. I know, too, there are 
some excellent, oh, most excellent peopl6, deep and 
serious people, who do not find the difficulties there 
at all which I find, and accept it all with awe and 
fear, perhaps, but still with a real, serious conviction 
that it is all true. Perhaps it is. And then I . . . 
I . . . am . . . am . . . 

And then there is another thing, Arthur, which 
seems to be taught, not in the Old Testament but 
in the New, which I should have to say I beUeved ; 
a doctrine this, not a history, and a doctrine so 
horrible that it could only have taken root in man- 
kind when they were struggling in the perplexities 
of Manicheeism, and believed that the Devil held a 
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divided empire with God. I mean that the largest 
portion of mankind, these very people who lire 
about us, feel with us, act with us, are our daily 
eompanicms — the people we meet at dinner or see 
in the streets, that are linked in with us with innu- 
merable ties of common interests, common sympa- 
thies, common occupations — these very people are to 
be tortured for ever and ever in unspeakable agonies. 
My God! and for what? They are thrown out 
into life, into an atmosphere impregnated with 
temptation, with characters unformed, with imperfect 
natures out of which to form them, under necessity 
of a thousand false steps, and yet with every one 
scored down for vengeance; and laying up for them- 
selves a retribution so infinitely dreadful that our 
whole soul shrinks horror-struck before the v^ 
imagination of it ; and this under the decree of an 
all-just, all-bountiful God — ^the God of love and 
mercy. O, Arthur ! when a crime of one of our 
fallen brothers comes before ourselves to judge, how 
unspeakably difficult we find it to measure the 
balance of the sin; cause winding out of cause, 
temptation out of temptation ; and the more closely 
we know the poor guilty one, the nature with which 
he was bom, the circumstances which have deve- 
loped it, how endlessly our difficulty grows upon 
us! — how more and more it seems to have been 
inevitable, to deserve (if we may use the word 
deserve) not anger and punishment, but tears and 
pity and forgiveness. And for God who knows all ! 
who not only knows all but who determined all — 
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-who dealt us out our natures and placed us as it 
pleased Him ! " what more could have been done to ' 
my vineyard that I have not done ? " Alas ! then, if 
Omnipotence could not bring but wild grapes there, 
why was the poor vineyard planted ? It never asked 
to be. Why fling it out here into these few miserable 
years; when it cannot choose but fall to ruin, and 
then must be thrown into hell-fire for ever? .... 
I cannot tell. It may be from some moral obli- 
quity in myself, or from some strange disease; but 
for me, and I should think too for every human 
being in whose breast a human heart is beating, to 
know that one single creature is in that dreadftd 
place would make a hell of heaven itself. And 
they have hearts in heaven, for they love there. 
Justice ! what justice ! I believe that fallen crea- 
tures perish, perish for ever, for only good can Uve, 
and good has not been theirs ; but how durst men 
forge our Saviour's words "eternal death** into so 
horrible a meaning ? And even if he did use other 
words, and seem to countenance such a meaning for 
them (and what witness have we that He did, ex- 
cept that of men whose ignorance or prejudice 
might well have interpreted these words wrongly as 
they did so many others?) .... But I am on dan- 
gerous ground ; only it seems to me that it would be 
as reasonable to build a doctrine on every poet's 
metaphor, or lecture on the organic structure of the 
Almighty because it is said the scent of Noah's 
sacrifice pleased Him, as to build theories of the 
everlasting destiny of mankind on a single vehe- 
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ment expressioii of one whose entire language was 
a figure. 

I know but one man, of more than miserable in- 
tellect, who in these modem times has dared defend 
eternal punishment on the score oijusticcy and that 
is Leibnitz ; a man who, if I know him rightly, 
chose the subject from its difficulty as an oppor- 
tunity for the display of his genius, and cared so 
little for the truth that his conclusions did not cost 
his heart a pang, or wring a single tear from him. 
And what does Leibnitz say ? That sin, forsooth, 
though itself be only finite^ yet, because it is 
against an Infinite Being, contracts a character of 
infinity, and so must be infinitely punished. It is 
odd that the clever Leibnitz should not have seen 
that a finite punishment, infiicted by the same 
Infinite Being, would itself of course contract the 
same character of infinity. But what trifling all 
this is, Arthur ! The heart spurns metaphysics, and 
one good honest feeling tears their shrivelled spider 
webs to atoms. No, if I am to be a minister of 
religion, I must teach the poor people that they 
have a Father in heaven, not a tyrant; one who 
loves them all beyond power of heart to conceive ; 
who is sorry when they do wrong, not angry ; whom 
they are to love and dread, not with caitifiP coward 
fear, but with deepest awe and reverence, as the all- 
pure, all-good, all-holy. I could never fear a God 
who kept a hell prison-house. No, not though he 
flung me there because I refused. There is a 
power stronger than such a one ; and it is possible 
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to walk imscathed even in the bnming fumftoe; 
What ! am I to tell these poor millions of sufferers, 
who struggle on their wretched lives of want and 
misery, starved into sin, maddened into passion by 
the fiends of hunger and privation, in ignorance 
because they were never taught, and with but enough 
of knowledge to feel the deep injustice under which 
they are pining; am I to tell them, I say, that 
there is no hope for them here, and less than nond 
hereafter ; that the grave is but a precipice off which 
aD, all of them, save here one and there one, will 
hH down into another life, to which the worst of 
eaxth is heaven ? " Why, why," they may lift up 
their torn hands and cry in bitter anger, "why, 
Ahnighty One, were we ever bom at all, if it was 
but for this?" Nay, I suppose the happiest, the 
most highly favoured, of mankind looking back over 
a long unchequered life, where all the best and 
highest which earth has to give her children has 
been scattered at their feet, looking back and 
telling over their days, might count upon their 
fingers the hours which they had Uved, which were 
worth the pains it cost their mother to bear them. 
And all for this ! No, Arthur, no ! I never can 
teach this; I would not so dishonour God as to 
lend my voice to perpetuate all the mad and foolish 
things which men have dared to say of Him. I 
believe that we may find in the Bible liie highest 
and purest religion most of all in the his- 
tory of Him in whose name we all are called. His 
religion — ^not tke Christian religion, but the religion 
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of Christ — the poor man's gospel ; the message of 
forgiveness, of reconciliation, of love; and, oh, how 
glfdly would I spend my life, in season and oiit of 
season, in preaching this ! But I must have no hell 
tMTors, none of these fear doctrines ; they were not 
in the early creeds, Grod knows whether they were 
ever in the early gospels, or ever passed His lips. 
He went down to hell, butit was to break the chains, 
not to bind them. Advise me — oh, advise me ! I 
cannot stand by myself — I am not strong enough, 
without the support of system and position, to work 
«Ei independent way ; and my father and my friends 
too, it would be endless bitterness with them. Ad- 
vise me ! No, you cannot advise me ! With what 
absurd childishness one goes on asking advice of 
people, knowing all the while that only ones self can 
judge, and yet shrinking from the responsibility; 
only do not hate me, Arthur — do not write me cold 
stuflfy letters about my state of mind. For Hea- 
ven s sake, if you love me, if you ever loved me, 
tspare me that. Show me if I am wrong. It is 
easy to be mistaken. But do not tell me it is 
wicked of me to have thought all tiiis, for it is not 
— I am certain it is not. 

M. S. 
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LETTER in. 

September 11. 

I DTD not say half I wished to say, Arthur : ever 
since I wrote I have been thioking how confdsedly 
and stupidly I expressed myself. Somehow one 
never has one's thoughts in the right place when 
they are wanted, either for writing or for talking; 
and it is only after, when they can do no good, that 
the stupid helpless things come poking up into one's 
mind. "This is what I wanted; this is what I 
ought to have said," you think; you catch him, 
and he is a Proteus in your fingers, and you have 
only got a monster, half human and half beast. 
Ah, well, it is ill laughing with a heavy heart. I 
will try again. At any rate you will be clever 
enough to see what I mean. I suppose most people 
would allow they found some difficulties at any rate 
with the Old Testament, when I find insuperable 
ones, only they cannot feel them as I do. To 
believe, for instance, that God worked miracles to 
plague a nation for their ruler s sins, ought to make 
their lives intolerable. Perhaps if it all really is as 
they say, a certain apathy of heart is one of the 

rewards of their implicit faith to save them from its 
consequences. 

But why do they believe it at all? They must 
say because it is in the Bible. Yes, here it is. Other 
books we may sit in judgment upon, but not upon 
the Bible. That is the exception, the one book 
which is wholly and entirely true. And we are to 
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believe whatever is there, no matter how monstroasy 
on the authority of God. He has told us, and that 
is enough. But how do they know He has told us. 
The Church says so. Why does the Church say 
so? Because the Jews said so. And how do we 
know the Jews could not be mistaken? Because 
they said they were God's people, and God guided 
them. One would have thought if this were so, He 
would have guided them in the interpreting their 
books too, and we ought to be all Jews now. But, 
in the name of Heaven, what is the history of those 
books which we call the Old Testament? No one 
knows who the authors were of the greater part of 
them, or even at what date they were written. They 
make no claim to be inspired themselves ; at least 
only the prophets make such claim; before the 
captivity there was no collection at all ; they had 
only the Book of the Law, as it is called, of which 
they took such bad care that what that was none of 
us now know. The Pentateuch has not the sUghtest 
pretensions to be what Moses read in the ears of all 
the people, and Joshua wrote upon twelve stones. 
There is no doubt at all that it was written, or at 
least compiled into its present form, long long after. 
All we can make out is, that in the later and fallen 
age of the Jews, when their imaginative greatness 
had forsaken them, when they were more than half 
Ghaldaicized, and their high enthusiastic faith and 
passionate devotion to their God had dwindled down 
into intolerant arrogance and barren fanaticism, 
wishing to console themselves for their present de- 
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gradatiozx by the glory of the past, they made a collec- 
tion out of tbe^wreck of the old literature. PigQsts» 
like the Booka of Chronicles were coustpiled out of the 
&agmejats of the old Prophets ; the whole wasi then 
cast together in one great mould, where of course God 
was the founder ; the number of books> sentenoeek 
woirds, syllables, letters, were all counted, and sealed 
with mystical meanings, and behold the one complete 
entire Diyine Bevelation of the Almighty, composed, 
compiled, and finished by Himself. Were ever 
such huge pretensions hung upon so slight a thread? 
And the worst is, that by this tinsel veil we have 
hung before it, the real splendour of the Bible is so 
entirely hidden firom us; what with our arbitrary 
chapter readings cutting subjects into pieces, our 
commentaries and interpretations, built not c^ 
laboured examination of what the people were fo? 
whom and by whom the books were written, b^t 
piled togeth^ hap-hazard out of polemic lucuhra^ 
tions as if they were all prophecies, and their mead)- 
ings fixed by aft^ history; with the un&thooiied 
dulness of our Service, in which the Venite Ex-^ 
ultemu» is followed by the Miserere mei Domine m 
the same dull, stupid, soulless tone, as if it wfks a 
barrel organ that was playing them^ and not a 
human voice speaking out of human heart. Oh, 
wh^t are we doing but making a very idol of the 
Bible, treating it as if we supposed that to read out 
of it and in it had mechanical virtue, like speUs and 
(^arms^that it worked not as thqught upon Ithpught^ 
but by seme juggling process of tali^manic mat^^ 
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liaUsm. Oh, Heayens 1 how our hearts bleed ^th 
the poor mourners by the waters of Babylon ; how 
we exult with them, and share their happiness in 
the ^orious hymns they poured out on their return^ 
if we may belioTe that it was they themselves whose 
souls were flowing out there in passionate simplicity. 
But how are we flung back upon ourselyes per- 
plexed, eonfused, and stupified, when we are told 
that all this is, as Gol^dge calls it, but a kind 
of superhuman ventriloquism — that the voice and 
the hearts of the singers no more made this music 
than the sun clock makes the hours which it marks 
upon the dial-plate ! And then all David s prayefs 
in his banishment What, were they not prayers 
then? Not his prayers as his farok^i quht flung 
itself upon God, but model prayears which God was 
making for mankind, and using but David's lips to 
articulate them into form ? Ah, weU ! The Maho- 
metans say their Koran was written by God. The 
Hindoos say the Yedas were; we say the Bible was, 
sfid we are but interested witnesses in deciding 
absolutely and exclusively ios ourselves. If it be 
immeasurably the highest of the three, it is because 
it is not the most divine but the most human. It 
does not differ from them in kind ; and it seems to 
me that in ascribing it to God we are doing a 
double dishonour; to ourselves for want oi &ith in 
our soul's strength, and to God in making Him re^ 
sponsible for our weakness* There is nothing in it 
but what men might havo written ; much^ oh much, 
which it would drive me msid to think any but ma^ 
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and most mistaken men, had written. Yet still as 
a whole, it is hy far the noblest collection of sacred 
books in the world ; the outpouring of the mind of a 
people in whom a larger share of God s spirit was 
for many centuries working than in any other of man- 
kind, or who at least most clearly caught and carried 
home to themselves the idea of the direct and im- 
mediate dependence of the world upon Him. It 
is so good that as men looked at it they said this 
is too good for man : nothing but the inspiration 
of God could have given this. Likely enough men 
should say so; but what might be admired as a 
metaphor, became petrified into. a doctrine, and per- 
haps the world has never witnessed any more gro- 
tesque idol worship than what has resulted from 
it in modem Bibliolatry. And yet they say we are 
not Christians, we cannot be religious teachers, nay, 
we are without religion, we are infidels, unless we 
beheve with them. We have not yet found the 
liberty with which Christ has made us free. In- 
fidels, Arthur! Ah, it is a hard word ! The only 
infidelity I know is to distrust God, to distrust his 
care of us, his love for us. And yet that word! 
How words cling to us, and like an accursed spell 
force us to become what they say we have become. 
When I go to church, the old church of my old 
child days, when I hear the old familiar bells, with 
their warm sweet heart music, and the young and 
the old troop by along the road in their best 
Sunday dresses, old well-known faces, and young 
unknown ones, which by and by will grow to be so 
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like them^ when I hear the lessons, the old lessons, 
being read in the old way, and all the old associations 
come floating back upon me, telling me what I too 
once was, before I ever doubted things were what I 
was taught they were; oh, they sound so sad, so 
bitterly sad. The tears rise into my eyes; the 
church seems full of voices, whispering round me, 
Infidel, Infidel, Apostate ; all those believing faces 
in their reverent attention glisten with reproaches, 
so calm, they look so dignified, so earnestly composed. 
I wish— I wish I had never been bom. Things grow 
worse and worse at home. Little things I have let 
fall are turned against me. The temperature is get- 
ting very cold, and our once warm and happy family, 
where every feeling used to flow so sweetly together 
in one common stream, seems fireezing up, at least 
wherever I am, into disunited ice crystals. Arthur, 
Arthur, the sick heart often wants a warm climate 
as well as the sick body. They talk in whispers 
before me. Beligious subjects are pointedly avoided. 
If I say anything myself, I am chilled with frosty 
monosyllables, and to no one soul around me can I 
utter out a single thought. What! Do they fancy 
it is any such wonderful self-indulgence, this being 
compelled to doubt what they stay trusting in? 
That it is a Ucense for some strange sin? No, no, 
no. And yet they are right too — ^yes, it is very 
good, and very right. They are only following the 
old lesson, which I followed too once, that belief 
comes of obedience ; and that it is only for disobe- 
dience that it is taken from us. My father says 

^ c 
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before them, that I am indolent and selfish; and the 
rest seems all of a piece and a part of the same 

thing Yet God is my witness, nothing 

which I ever believed has parted from me, but it has 
been torn up by the roots bleeding out of my heart 
Oh! that tree of knowledge, that death in life. 
Why, why are we compelled to know anything, 
when each step gained in knowledge is but one 
more nerve summoned out into consciousness of 
pain? Better, far better, if what is happier is better, 
to live on from day to day, from year to year, oaring 
only to supply the wants each moment feels, leaving 
earth to care for earth, and the present for the pre- 
sent, and never seeking to disentomb the past> or 
draw the curtain of the future. Suppose I was to 
write a book, Arthur, and say I was inspired to 
write it — like Emmanuel Swedenborg — a madhouse 
would be the best place for me, because common 
sense would at once pass sentence on th6 pre« 
tension, and if it did not, the poor book would be 
its own sentence. But no one dreams that there 
is anything improbable in the Jewish writers hav- 
ing been inspired; and they will not let us try 
the books by their contents* No, it is written, 
they say, and so we must bdiete. Was there 
ever such a jumble of arguments? The Bible 
is its own evidence, because it is so pure and holy* 
This and that thing we find in parts of it seems 
neither pure nor holy ; but because it is there, we 
must believe it — on some other evidence therefore 
-*ton whatj then? on the witness of the Church. 
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The Church proves the Bible, and the Bible proves 
the Church — cloudy pillars rotating upon air — 
round and roimd the theory goes whirling like the 
summer wind-gusts. It has been the sacred book 
by which for so many centuries so many human 
souls have Uved^ and prayed, and died. So have 
the Vedas, so has the Koran, so has the Zenda 
Vesta, As many miUion souls day after day have 
watched the sun rise for their morning prayer, and 
followed its setting by committing themselves to 
God's care for protection in the darkness from the 
powers of night, have lived humble. God-fearing 
lives, and gone to their graves with the same trust 
of a life beyond waiting all who have been faithM 
to those books — as many, or more, perhaps, than the 
Christians — no, there is no monopoly of God's 
fevour. The evidence of religion — ah, I know 
where the true evidence lies, by the pleadings of my 
own heart against me. Why, why must it be that 
all these alien histories, these strange theories and 
doctrines, should be all sown in together in the 
child seed-bed with the pure grain of Christianity? 
so that in after years it is impossible to root them 
out without trampling over rudely on the good. 
And we must do it. They may be harmless, grow- 
ing there unrecognised; but known for what they 
are, their poison opens then, and they or we must 
die. Arthur, is it treason to the Power which has 
given us our reason, and willed that we shall use it, 
if I say I would gladly give away all I am, and all 
I ever may become, all the years, every one of them 

2 
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which may be given me to live, but for one week of 
my old child's faith, to go back to cedm and peace 
again, and then to die in hope. Oh for one look of 
the blue sky as it looked then when we called it 
Heaven ! The old black wood lies roimd the house 
as it lay then, but I have no fear now of its dark 
hollow, of the black glades imder its trees. There 
are no fairies and no ghosts there any more ; only 
the church bells and the church music have any- 
thing of the old tones, and they are silent, too, 
except at rare, mournful, gusty intervals. Whatever 
after evidence we may find, if we are so happy as to 
find any, to strengthen our religious convictions, it 
is down in childhood their roots are struck, and it is 
on old association that they feed. Evidence can 
be nothing but a stay to prevent the grown tree 
from falling; it can never make it grow or assist 
its powers of life. The old family prayers, which 
taught us to reverence prayer, however little we 
understood its meaning; the far dearer private 
prayers at our own bedside; the dear friends for 
whom we prayed; the still calm Sunday, with its 
best clothes and tiresome services, which we little 
thought were going so deep into our heart, when 
we thought them so long and tedious; yes, it is 
among these so trifling seeming scenes, these, and 
a thousand more, that our faith has wound among 
our heartstrings; and it is the thought of these 
scenes now which threatens me with madness as I 
call them up again. 



i 
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LETTER IV. 

Sept. 18. 

I CAN do nothing but write to you, dear Arthur. 
You must bear with me — I am sure you will ; it is 
so inexpressible a relief to me. My feelings have 
begun to flow to you, and it is unsafe to check an 
opening wound. I find little pleasure enough in 
being at home : all day in the beautiftd autumn I 
wander about by myself, and listen to what my heart 
is saying to me ; and then in the evening I creep 
back and hide myself in my little room and write it 
all down for you. I wonder whether I am serious 
in wishing to die. I certainly am in wishing I had 
never been bom ; and at least it seems to me that 
if I was told I was to go with this summer s leaves, 
it would do more to make me happy for the weeks 
they have got to hang upon the trees, than any other 
news which could be brought to me. I love the au- 
tumn. I love to watch my days dropping off one by 
one before the steady blowing time. You and I, 
Arthur, are but twenty-four, and your life is just be- 
ginning and mine seems to be done. It is well fol* 
me that I was never very hopeful ; and the sweetest 
moments I can have now are when I stray at even- 
ing alone along the shore and watch the sea-birds as 
they sweep away after the sun on their gilded gleam- 
ing wings, or when the swallows are gathering for 
their long flight to bright smiling lands one knows 
not where. Some hope there is in their parting 
beauty, evfen when they seem to leave us desolate ; 
and as the sweet planets come out above the purple 
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twilight, they are opening glimpses into some other 
world to which peace has flown away, and I, perhaps, 
may follow. There is a village in the wood, two or 
three miles from here — there was an ahhey there 
once. But there is nothing left of the ahhey hut 
its crumhling walls, and it serves only for a hurying- 
ground and for sentimental picnic parties. I was 
there to-day ; I sat there a long time, I do not know 
how long-^I was not conscious of the place. I was 
listening to what it was saying to me. I will write 
it down and look at it, and you shall look at it : an 
odd enough subject for a Christian ruin to choose — 
it began to talk about paganism. " Do you know 
what paganism means ? " it said. Pagani, Pagans, 
the old country villagers. In all history there is no 
more touching word than that one of Pagan. 

In the great cities where men gather in their 
crowds and the work of the world is done, and the 
fate of the world is determined, there it is that the 
ideas of succeeding eras breed and grow and gather 
form and power, and grave out the moulds for the 
stamp of after ages. There it was, in those old 
Boman times, that the new faith rose in its strength, 
with its churches, its lecture-rooms, its societies. It 
threw down the gorgeous temples, it burnt their 
carved cedar work, it defiled the altars and scattered 
the ashes to the winds. The statues were sanctified 
and made the images of saints, the augurs' colleges 
were rudely violated, and they who were still faithftd 
were offered up as martyrs, or scattered as wander- 
ers over the face of the earth, and the old gods 
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were expelled from their old domimon — the diyinity 
of nature before the diyinity of man. . . . Change is 
strong, but habit is strong too; and you cannot 
change the old for new, like a garment. Far out in 
the country, in the woods, in the villages, for a few 
more centuries, the deposed gods still foimd a ie« 
luge in the simple minds of simple men, who were 
contented to weJk in the ways of their fathers — to 
believe where they had beheved, to pray where they 
had prayed. What was it to these, the pomp of the 
gorgeous worship, the hierarchy of saints, the proud 
cathedral, and the thoughts which shook mankind ? 
Did not the sky bend over them as of old in its 
calm beauty, the sim roll on the same old path, and 
give them light and warmth and happy sunny hearts? 
The star-gods still watched them as they slept — ^why 
should they turn away ? why seek for newer guard- 
ians ? Year by year the earth put on her rol^s of 
leaves and sweetest flowers — the rich harvests waved 
over the corn-fields, and the fruit-trees and the vine- 
yards travailed as of old ; winter and summer, spring 
and autimm, rain and sunshine, day and night, moving 
on in their never-ending harmony of change. The 
gods of their fathers had given their fathers these 
good things; had their power waxed slack? Was not 
their powerful hand stretched out still ? Pan, almighty 
Fan ! He had given, and he gave still. Who watched 
over the travail pangs of the poor ewes at the breed- 
ing time ? Pan, abnighty Pan ! Who taught the 
happy shepherd to carve his love-notes in the invi- 
sible air, and fill the summer nights with softest, 
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sweetest flute music ? Pan, almighty Pan ! Had 
the water-nymphs forsaken their grottoes where the 
fountains were flowing as of old ? Were the sha- 
dows of the deep woods less holy? Did the en- 
chanted nightingale speak less surely the tale of her 
sorrow ? As it was in the days of their fathers so 
it was in theirs — their fathers had gone down to the 
dust in the old ways, and so would they go down 
and join them. They sought no better; alike in 
death as in their life, they would believe where they 
had believed, though the creed was but a crumbling 
ruin; sacrifice where they had sacrificed; hope as 
they hoped ; and die with them too ! Who shall say 
that those poor peasants were not acting in the 
spirit we most venerate, most adore ; that theirs was 
not the true heart language which we cannot choose 
but love ? And what has been their reward ? They 
have sent down their name to be the by-word of all 
after ages ; the worst reproach of the worst men — 
a name convertible with atheism and devil-worship. 
" And now look at me," the old ruin said ; " cen- 
turies have rolled away, the young conqueror is de- 
crepit now; dying, as the old faith died, in the 
scenes where that faith first died ; and lingering where 
it lingered. The same sad sweet scene is acting over 
once again. I was the college of the priests, and they 
are gone, and I am but a dead ruin where the dead 
bury their dead. The village church is outliving me 
for a few more generations ; there still ring, Sunday 
after Sunday, its old reverend bells, and there come still 
the simple peasants in their simple dresses — pastor 
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and flock still with the old belief; there beneath its 
walls and ruins they still gather down into the dust^ 
fathers and children sleeping there together, waiting 
for immortality ; wives and husbands resting side by 
side in fond hope that they shall wake and link again 
the love-chain which death has broken ; so simple, 
so reverend, so beautiful ! Yet is not that, too, all 
passing away, away beyond recall? The old monks 
are dead. The hermit-saints and hallowed relics are 
dust and ashes now. The fairies dance no more 
around the charmed forest ring. They are gone, 
gone even here. The creed still seems to stand ; but 
the creed is dead in the thoughts of mankind. Its 
roots are cut away, down where cdone it can gather 
strength for life, and other forms are rising there ; 
and once again, and more and more, as day passes 
after day, the aged faith of aged centuries will be 
exiled as the old was to the simple inhabitants of 
these simple places. Once, once for all, if you would 
save your heart from breaking, learn this lesson — 
once for all you must cease, in this world, to believe 
in the eternity of any creed or form at all. What- 
ever grows in time is a child of time, and is bom 
and lives, and dies at its appointed day like our- 
selves. To be bom in pain and nursed in hardship, 
a bounding imaginative youth, a strong vigorous 
manhood, a decline which refuses to believe it is a 
decline, and still asserts its strength to be what it 
was, a decrepit old age, a hasty impatient heir, and a 
death-bed made beautifril by the abiding love of 
some few tme-hearted friends ; such is the round of 

C 8 
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fate through nature^ through the seasons, through 
the life of each of us, through the life of families, of 
states, of forms of government, of creeds. It was 
so, it is so, it ever shall be so. Life is change, to 
cease to change is to cease to live ; yet if you may 
shed a tear beside the death-bed of an old Mend, 
let not your heart be silent on the dissolving of a 
faith." 

This is what the old ruin said to me, Arthur. 
Arthur, did the ruin speak true ? 



LETTER V. 

Sept 20. 

Things grow worse and worse with me at home; 
my brothers are all away, lucky fellows, happy and 
employed. Oh, how I envy them. Letters come 
home, such bright sunny letters. They are getting 
on so well, Henry has just got his epaulets, and his 
captain took the occasion of writing a most polite 
letter to my father about it. He said he promised 
to be one of the most excellent officers in the ser- 
vice, and so much more than merely a sailor, nice 
fellow, that he is ; and his highest pleasure seems to 
be the pleasure he knows his success will give my 
father. Then for James and Frederick ; you know 
they are both younger than I am, yet James is 
already a junior partner in the house, and Frederick 
tells us he is intending to strike for wages, as all 
the hardest cases in his master s office are handed 
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over to him; tfiey seem bom to get on, and when 
they come here, it is such an entire happy hearty 
holiday with them, riding, hunting, shooting, halls, 
and parties ; they are the life of everything about 
us ; while poor I — I, who was once expected too 
to be a credit to myself, am doing nothing and can 
do nothing. I cannot work, for there is nothing 
I can work upon, and yet I never have a holiday, 
my wretched thoughts cling about me like evil 
spirits. I have no taste for what is called amusement. 
I suppose I do not like hunting and shooting, but I 
say to myself that I think it wrong to make my plea- 
sures out of helpless creatures' pain; and for ihe 
party-going, one had better have a light heart to like 
parties, or to be liked by them. Books nauseate me ; 
I seem to have learnt aU that I can learn from 
books, or else to have lost the power of learning 
anything from them ; and of all these modem writers 
there is not one who will come boldly up and meet 
the question which lies the nearest, or ought to lie 
the nearest, to our hearts. Carlyle! Carlyle only 
raises questions he cannot answer, and seems best 
contented if he can make the rest of us as discon- 
tented as himself; and all the others, all, that is, who 
have any power at all, fight beside reUgion, either as 
if it were not worth saving, or as if it had nothing 
to do with them. Every day five columns of the 
Times are full of advertisements of new books, most 
of them with enough of flashy cleverness to let us 
endure them through a single reading; but then 
there is an end of them. A really serious, open- 
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minded, single-hearted man — there is not one in the 
whole fraternity; and the impudent presumption of 
these reviewers, critics and all; well, at any rate, I 
am flung utterly upon myself, on my own resources, 
sufficiently miserable ones. My sisters work hard 
in the parish, if not in the best way, yet with strong 
enough sense of their duty, and with no lack of in- 
dustry ; they sometimes ask me to join them, but it 
is in the patronimng unpleasant sort of way which 
reflects upon my helplessness, as if they partly pitied 
and partly despised me ; not that I should care for 
that; but somehow everything they do is in the 
formal business style, as if " the poor" were a set of 
things with which something had to be done, instead 
of human beings with hearts to feel and sufferings 
to be felt for and souls to be reverenced ; — and so I 
wander about mostly my own way. I go a good deal 
among the poor too, but at a distance from here ; 
and there are many pleasant cottages where I am 
sure of a smile and plenty of affection from the 
children. This is all very helpless, I know it is ; but 
there is no mending it, it must be. I wait for guid- 
ance, and my soul must have it, if I give it time. 

M* S* 
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LETTER VI. 

Oct. 10. 

Well, Arthur, we are come to a crisis now. Here I 
am at the parting of the ways; I look down one, and 
I see a bright flowery road, with Mends and fortune 
smiling, and a happy home, and the work I longed 
for, all which promise to make life delightful: down 
the other and I see — oh, I will not look down the 
other; if I do I shall never dare to choose it. Do 
you not think that sometimes when matters are at 
the worst with us, when we appear to have done all 
which we ourselves can do, yet all has been unavail- 
ing, and we have only shown we cannot, not we will 
not, help ourselves; that often just then something 
comes, almost as if supematifrally, to settle for us, as 
if our guardian angel took pity on our perplexities, 
and then at last obtained leave to help us ? And if it 
be so, then what might only be a coincidence be- 
comes a call of Providence, a voice from Heaven, a 
command. But I am running on as usual with my 
own feelings, and I have not told you what it is 
which has happened — after all it is nothing so very 
great — the bishop has offered my father a living for 
me ; it was done in a most delicate way, and with a 
high incidental compliment paid to myself. My 
father, before he spoke to me, had at the first mention 
of it reminded the bishop I was not yet in orders. 
The bishop said that in my case it did not matter, 
from the high character which I had borne at col- 
lege, and from the way I had distinguished myself 
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there. I had been spending my time^ h^ had no 
doubt, to the very best advantage at home ; and he 
thought it was a good sign in any young man when 
he took a longer time for study' and moral prepara- 
tion, instead of rushing at once into his profession. 
It was odd to see how flattered my father was, and 
how immediately his own opinion of. me began to 
alter when he saw great people disposed to make 
much of me. He was embarrassed, however, in 
telling this to me, and he evidently had more doubts 
how I should take the information than he had 
liked to tell the bishop. Both the ordinations could 
be managed within a short time of one another, so 
there was no escape that way; my face did not 
brighten and my father's consequently fell ; I saw he 
had set his heart upon it. I could not bring myself 
to mortify him with the peremptory no, which my 
conscience flung upon my lips ; I said I would think 
about it and give him my answer in two days. In 
justice to him as well as myself, I felt I could not 
act any more entirely on my own judgment ; I could 
not open myself to him, no matter why, I could 

not but the next day I rode over to 

to talk to the dean, my uncle. I made no mystery 
of anything with him ; I told him exactly how it was 
with me, my own difficulties and my embarrassment 
at home. It relieved me to see how little he was 
startled, and he was so kind that I could iU forgive 
myself for having so long shrunk from so warm a 
mediator. He said he was not at all surprised, not 
that he thought there was anything particularly 
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wrong about myself which should hare led me 
astray, but my case he said was the case of almost 
all young men of talent before they passed firom the 
school of books into that of life. Of course revela- 
tion had a great many most perplexing difficulties 
about it ; but then he said, just as my father said 
before, I must remember that the real discipline of 
the mind is action, not speculation; and regular 
activity alone could keep soul or body £rom dis- 
ease. To sit still and think was simply fatal; a 
morbid sensitiveness crept over the feelings like the 
nervous tenderness of an unhealthy body, and unless 
I could rouse myself to exertion, there would be no 
end at aU to the disorder of which I complained. 
It was odd he treated it simply as a disorder, like one 
of the bodily disorders we have once in our lives to go 
through, which a few weeks' parish routine and prac- 
tical acquaintance with mankind would dissipate as 
a matter of course. I felt I was sinking, but I 
made another effort: would it not be better, I asked, 
if I was to make trial first, and take work as a lay- 
man under some sensible and experienced rector. 
He thought not; it would be difficult to find a person 
with a mind which could influence mine, and it would 
not do to risk a failure. The really valuable lessons 
were the lessons we taught ourselves, and as this 
opportunity had offered, it would be wrong, he fancied, 
to reject it: my fathers feelings ought to weigh 
with me. Then surely, I said, I ought to tell the 
bishop, at any rate, something of which I had told 
him ; but my uncle said no again. At present, at 
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least, there was no occasioii; of course it was all 
nothing, as my own good sense in a very short 
time must show me ; and though a person in high 
authority might know things privately without any 
inconvenience, yet a public or official communication 
would be an embarrassing challenge upon, him to 
take a part, for which in reality he might be quite 
sure there was no necessity. Well, I need not tell 
you what I felt; it was something like a sentence of 
death, and yet 'I had determined to abide by his 
opinion. It seemed at any rate as if the responsi- 
bility was not mine, though in my heart I knew it 
was. I set my teeth and galloped home, and to 
carry my fate through, and give myself no time to 
quarrel with it, I went at once to my father and 
committed myself to an assent. The heartfelt plea- 
sure I saw I was giving him went far to relieve my 
own heart; at any rate the sacrifice was not for 
nothing. Life is more than a theory, and love of 
truth butters no bread : old men who have had to 
struggle along their way, who know the endless bit- 
terness, the grave moral deterioration which follow 
an empty exchequer, may well be pardoned for an 
over-wish to see their sons secured from it ; hunger, 
at least, is a reality, and when I am as old as he is, 
and have sons of mine to manage for, I shall be 
quite as anxious I dare say about the ^^ provision y 
He was delighted, you may be sure he was; 
we seemed to forget that there had been any cool- 
ness or difference between us; in a httle while we 
were talking over my income, the condition the 
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house was in, and the furniture he was going to pro- 
vide for me : a good wife was to he a serious advantage 
to me, and even more ambitious prospects were ahready 
beginning to dawn over the horizon ; and now here I 
am dismissed to my own room and my own reflection* 
What have I done ? After all, only what many do under 
a lower temptation. I have consented for the sake of 
others, while they do it only for their own; and after 
all perhaps what my uncle says is true, and by and 
by I shall find it so ; and then one remembers the 
case of Synesius, who when he was pressed to take 
a bishopric by the Alexandrian metropoUtan, de- 
clared he would not teach fables in church unless he 
might philosophise at home. But Synesius made 
his conditions and got them accepted ; while I . . . 
Arthur, I cannot cheat myself with sophistry : it is 
not too late; I ought not, I think I ought not 
Oh, curses on this old helpless theological fanaticism 
which encumbers us with a clumsy panoply of books 
and doctrines before it will trust us with our duties. 
Surely the character of the teacher, his powers, 
and the culture he has given them, the heart that 
there is in him, is what should be looked for in a 
clergyman; not the readiness of servility with which 
he will plod along under chains, and mutter through 
the Sunday ritual. I believe in God, not because 
the Bible tells me that He is, but because my heart 
tells me so ; and the same heart tells me we can only 
have His peace with us if we love Him and obey 
Him, and that we can only be happy when we each 
love our neighbour better than ourselves. This is 
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what the clergyman's business is to teach: when the 
Bible says the same, let him use die Bible language. 
But there are many other things, besides what 
are in the Bible, which he ought to learn if he would 
assist the people to do what he tells them to do, if 
he would really give them rest from that painful 
vacancy of mind which hfe spent in routine of never^ 
ending work entails upon them ; he should study 
their work, and the natural laws that are working in 
it; he should make another version of the Bible for 
them in what is for ever before their eyes, in the corn- 
field, in the meadow, in the workshop, at the weaver's 
loom, in the market-places and the warehouses. Here, 
better far than in any books, God has written the 
tables of EUs commandments; and here, where mens 
work lies, their teacher should show them how to read 
them. Let every flower have a second image to their 
eyes; let him bring in for witness to the love of the 
great Creator, every bird, every beast, every poorest 
insect; let the teeming earth tell of Him as in her 
unwearied labour-pangs she fashions up the material 
elements into the great rolling flood of life which 
ebbs and flows around them. They might do some- 
thing, these clergy, if they would go to work over 
this ground ; labouring in good earnest they would be 
for the souls of mankind. But they will not do it, 
and I long to do it ; and yet, and yet, Arthur, my 
conscience shrinks from those melancholy articles. 
It seems to say I should not trifle with my own 
soul ; and the guilt, if guilt there be, in all the sorrow 
which may foUow on my exclusion, will rest not on me 
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who shrink from them, but on those who oompel sub- 
mission to them as the price at which we are to be 
admitted. 

But if I decline this living, what is to become of 
me? I shall finally offend those whose happiness 
I value far more than I do my own. I shall con- 
demn myself to an inert and self-destroying help- 
lessness. Educated as I have been, there is no pro- 
fession, except that of an author, which would be 
tolerable to me ; and to be an author, I fear, I fear 
I have too little talent. The men that write books, 
Oarlyle says, are now the world's priests, the spi- 
ritual directors of mankind. No doubt they are; 
and it shows the folly and madness of trying still 
to enforce tests, that you do but silence a man in 
the pulpit, to send his voice along the press into 
every comer of the land. God abolished tests for 
all purposes, except of mischief and vexation, when 
he gave mankind the Printing Press. What is the 
result of sustaining them, but that we are all at the 
mercy now of any clever self- assumer ? and while our 
nominal teachers answer no end for us, except the 
hour's sleep on Sunday, the minds of all of us, from 
highest lords to enlightened operatives, are formed in 
reading-rooms, in lecture-rooms, at the bar of public- 
houses, by all the shrewdest, and often most worthless, 
novel writers, or paper editors. Yet even this is better 
than nothing — better than that people should be left 
to their pulpit teachers, such as they are. Oh ! how I 
wish I could write. I try sometimes ; for I seem to 
feel myself overflowing with thoughts, and I cry out 
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to be relieved of them. But it is so stiff and miser- 
able when I get anything done. What seemed so clear 
and liquid, comes out so thick, stupid, and frost- 
bitten, that I myself, who put the idea there, can 
hardly find it for shame, if I go look for it a few 
days after. Still, if there was a chance for me ! To 
be an author — to make my thoughts the law of other 
minds! — to form a link, however humble, a real 
living link, in the electric chain which conducts the 
light of the ages ! Oh ! how my heart bums at the 
very hope. How gladly I would bear all the cold- 
ness, the abuse, the insults, the poverty, all the ill 
things which the world ever pays as the wages of 
authors who do their duty, if I could feel that I was 
indeed doing my duty so — being of any service so. 
I should have no difficulty about this hving then, 
Arthur. I should know my work, and I would set 
about it with all my soul. But to do nothing ; to 
sit with folded hands, and the rust eating into my 
heart ,' or, because I cannot do the very best, to lie 
down and die of despair! Oh! yes; this life of 
ours is like the deep sea-water, when with bold 
exertion we may swim securely on the surface, but 
to rest is to sink and drown. Tell me, Arthur, tell 
jne, what I ought to do. 
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LETTER VII. 

Oct 20. 

Thank you a thousand times, my dear, dear Mend^ 
for your most kind, most wise letter. I will try, as 
you tell me, to have done with these inane specu- 
lations. The world is a mystery ; and if the Bihle 
he the account which God has been pleased to give 
us of it, we may well be content if we find no fewer 
difficulties in the Bible, as Butler says, than we find 
in the world. I am no better than the wise and 
admirable men who have found deepest rest and 
happiness there, and I think I can do what you say 
is the least I ought to do — subdue my doubts, if I 
cannot satisfy them, and try the system which wise 
men say can only be known in trying, I will taste 
and see, and perhaps God will be gracious to me« 
At any rate, believing, as I do, in Providence with 
all my heart, I cannot doubt that it has been the 
way in which God has chosen to have His people 
taught ; and what am I, that I should dare to fancy 
that I know better now ? I will take it in submis- 
sion ; and as I am to teach with authority, so I will 
endeavour to learn under authority. At any rate, 
there can be no doubt what one ought to teach* 
With the Bible for a text-book, there is no doubt 
what, in the main, is the drift of its teaching, what* 
ever one may think of parts of it. The best which 
can be said to individuals to urge them to their duty, 
is in that book ; and we have our conscience, too, and 
the Bible of universal history too ; and, more than all. 
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experience — the experience of our own hearts — each 
of which falls in with the great Bible to the moulding 
of our minds. They do as a fact mould them; they 
must do it ; and therefore it is God's will that they 
should ; so that between them all there is no lack 
of matter^ without breaking debated ground. Well, 
then, I will try; and if I am wrong, if I am indeed sin* 
ning against light, I am at least led astray by no un- 
worthy motive in wishing to do something for God's 
service, and to spare distress to those who are most 
dear to me. For the rest — for advancement in the 
World, for the favour and the smiles of men, for 
comfort, and ease, and respectability, and position, 
and those other things for which so many men in 
these days sell their souls, God is my witness they 
have not weighed so much in the balance with me» 
as to put me on my guard against their influence. 
Oh, no! It were easy to go without all these things; 
far easier than to bear them. Oh! what a fiightfiil 
business is this modem society ; the race for wealth 
— wealth. I am ashaimed to write the word. Wealth 
means well-being, weal, the opposite of woe. And 
is that money? or can money buy it? We boast 
much of the purity of our faith, of the sins of 
idolatry among the Bomanists, and we send mis- 
sionaries to the poor unenlightened heathens, to 
bring them out of their darkness into our light, our 
glorious light; but oh I if you may measure the 
fearfiilness of an idol by the blood which stains its 
sacrifice, by the multitude of its victims, where in all 
the wodd, in the fetish of the poor negro» in tha 
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hideous oar of Indian Juggernaut, can you find a 
monster whose worship is polluted hy such enor- 
mity as this English one of money ! You must par*- 
don me, my heart is bleeding. I have made a 
resolution which has cost me more than tears, and 
now it is my best relief to flow out to you at ran* 
dom. Yes, if God adapts His revelation to the 
capacities of mankind, and the fierceness of His 
rule over them to the depth of their abasement^ 
then, indeed, there is a cry in heaven for something 
darker than the darkest discipline of the old idola- 
ters. Riches I I suppose, at the smallest average, 
for the making of a single rich man, we make a 
thousand whose Ufe-long is one flood- tide of misery4 
The charnel-houses of poverty are in the shadow of 
the palace; and as one is splendid, so is the other 
dark, poisonous, degraded. How can a man grow 
rich, except on the spoils of others' labour? His 
boasted prudence and economy, what is it but the 
most skilfully availing himself of their necessities^ 
most resolutely closing up his heart against their 
cries to bim for help ? In the homes of the poor^ 
Arthur, I have seen — oh! I will not appal your 
ears with what I have seen — hunger, and vice, and 
brutal ignorance, and savage rage, in fierce con* 
sciousness of what they suffer. Poor wretches 
struggling home from their day of toil, to find their 
children waiting for them with a cry for food, when 
they have none to give, and the famished mothers 
in broken-hearted despair* Ah, Heaven! and our 
beautifiil account-books, so cleanly written, thq 
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polished persiflage of our white-gloved rulers^ and 
the fair register of the nation s prosperity, what does 
it look like, up in heaven, in the angel's hook, 
Arthur? No; God has saved me, at least, from 
that had service ; there is no danger of my falling 
down hefore that monster; and the one lasting 
comfort which is left me now, is that I shall he ahle 
to pay hack something of my own long deht for 
my easy life, and use this money they tell me I shall 
have, to clean my hands against the long account 
Well, I will not hore you any more ; we cannot get 
on for ever with nothing hut gloom and sulkiness, 
and I have hothered you enough. It is night and 
day (or it ought to he) with all of us, if we want to 
keep in health. To he sure, now and then there will 
come a North Pole winter, with its six months' frost 
and darkness and mock suns : hut Nature is still fair, 
and pays them off with their six months of day. 
I have had my share of the shadow, so I hope I am 
not going to he cheated. It is marvellous the im- 
portance I find I have stepped into. There has 
been an expedition over to see my house that is to 
he ; and my sisters have settled the drawing-room 
paper, and the colour of the curtains, and promised 
to set up my penny club for me. I never told you, 
by the by, where this said establishment was to be. 
It is one of the suburbs of Morville, so I shall have 
a fashionable audience. And I hear there is already 
a schism at the tea-parties ; one side have settled 
that I am a Puseyite, and another, that that is im- 
possible, because I have such beautiful eyes. My 
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eccentricities, which used to be my shame, have now 
become "so interesting." One young lady says 
Selina will do for me, she is so like me — so enthu- 
siastic ; another thinks that a good little plain com- 
mon-sense, brisk, practical body, is what I want» 
and so Clara was exactly made for me. My sisters 
do not particularise names, but one thinks, and the 
other thinks, and they look knowing, and say, "Well, 
we shall see." " As long as thou doest well unto thy- 
self, men will speak good of thee;" what a word 
is there ! It is hard, though, that the kind words 
won't come, when one most wants them. But it is 
a shame of me to be grumbling now. 

My father has prescribed a good body of Anglican 
divinity. By the by, how coolly we appropriate that 
word, Arthur. Go into a picture gallery, and ask 
whose that rosy full-fed face may be, looking out from 
those rounded and fiilled canonicals, and you are 
told it is Bishop So-and-So, an eminent divine; and 
then one thinks of the Author of the Kevelation, the 
only person, I believe, besides our own AngUcans, 
who has been thought worthy of that title. Well, 
any how, I am to have the divinity ; though I can- 
not say that in any one of those worthy writers, 
except in Butler and in Berkeley, I could ever take 
much pleasure. But I will try — by and by, not 
now; I have closed up my books, much to my 
father s dismay, who is in alarm for my examina- 
tion. The Bishop has formed a high opinion of me, 
and should not be disappointed. But, since my 
degree, I have read almost nothing but church 
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history, and criticism, and theology, of all sorts, 
and in all languages ; and as I am gorged with it 
to the fiill, and as it has but lefit me where I am, or 
where I was, it is wiser, perhaps, to leaye it. And 
now that every thing is settled, dear Arthur, write 
me a nice bright letter. I have a fountain of cold 
water playing inside my own heart, which all but 
extinguishes me — don't visit me with anymore. It 
is but smoking, my flax; do not quench it; and 
when you come to see me, either soon, or in after 
years^ you shall find me — not with six children and 
a pony carriage, and rosy cheeks, and much anxie- 
ties on my turnip crop — not pale with long watch- 
ings over folios, nor with oiled hair inditing hymn- 
books for the pious children of the upper classes — 
not correcting the press of my last missionary sermon 
^^ — but, I hope, a happier and a better man than I 
am now — and always your dear Mend, Arthur. 



LETTEE VIII. 

^ Mornlle, Jan. 1. 

Well, my dear fiiend, it is over; for good or evil I 
am committed finally to my calling, and I must 
abide by it. With three-fourths of what I have 
undertaken it will be with all my heart — ^with the 

remaining fourth— with 

I do not console myself with the futile foolish- 
ness which whispers to me that so many do the 
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fiome ; for^ mik saoh self-contradictory formttl^es 
as those to which we bind ourselves, with Articleni 
insisting on our finding one thing in the Bible, and 
A Liturgy insisting on another, yet the Articles oom- 
mitting themselves to the litiurgy, while notwith- 
standing they tell us, too, that the fiible is the only 
rule of faidi ; it is impossible for any one who has 
ever thought or read to take them all without 
straixiing his conscience ozm way or another; I 
dare say this is true ; yet what others may have to 
do is nothing to me: I am only concerned with 
myself. In tibeory it is a thorny road enough ; but 
practically it is trodden in by so many sorts that I 
sbaU make shift to get along. I was ordained 
deacon privately a fortnight before Christmas, and 
priest yesterday — the Sunday after it. Exquisite 
satire on my state of mind ! — I was complimented 
publicly on my examination, as having shown my- 
self possessed of so much well-digested information, 
and on being so prudent in avoiding extremes. lik 
spite of my protestations I was chosen to assist in 
the serrioe yesterday, and I was told privately that 
I bad only to perssst in such sensible moderation,- 
and thai witb my tdents, in these trying times, I 
should be an otn^mmt to the Church, and tiiat it£^ 
highest places might be open to me. But, abovef 
all, my admonition concluded — ** Be extreme in 
fiotibing — ^you do not require me to remind you of 
Aristotle's caution. Puseyism is the error on one 
side, German rationalism on the other. Walk stea- 
dily in the position which our own admirable 
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Church has so wisely chosen, equidistant between 
these two. Throw yourself into her spirit, and, 
with God's grace, you may rise hereafter to be one 
of those strong lights which it is her highest 
honour and her highest witness to have nurtured/* 
I felt so sick, Arthur. So, I may live to be like 
Burnet, or Tillotson, or Bishop Newton, or Arch- 
deacon Paley — may I die sooner! I had nearly 
said so ; but it was all so kind and so good, and 
there was such a sort of comfortable dignity about 
it, that in spite of myself I was awed and affected. 
Oh why, why, is there no confessional among us — 
no wise and affectionate Mend with a conmiission 
to receive our sorrows, and with a right to guide 
us? It is the commission we should have, Arthur ; 
anybody may advise us, but we want some one to 
order. I dare say the Bishop, if I had spoken out 
to him, would have been shocked enough, and would 
have ordered me not to imdertake the oflBce ; only 
it would not have been because I thought as I did, 
but because of the scandal in a candidate for orders 
saying he thought so. It would have been nothing 
but a " You must not." He would defend the place 
against me as an enemy ; but of my own soul might 
become what I could myself make of it ; he would 
have been troubled enough to have known what to 
do with that. Well, now for my duties (I suppose 
I may be extreme in them), and the blue chintz 
curtains, and the Penny Club ; and may God guide 
me! 
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A year's interval elapses now between the date of 
this last letter and of the events to which we must 
now pass forward. Sutherland was busy, and wrote 
less frequently than before ; and when they did come, 
his letters had lost something of that passionate 
truthfidness of tone which made them so telling 
even in their weakness. They were mostly of the 
self-blinded sort, and, as his power was but scanty 
in that line, they were poor of their kind. It ap- 
peared as if he was endeavouring to persuade him- 
self that he was contented and happy ; when it was 
too clear that all was still wrong with him, that he 
had but silenced himself, not replied to himself; and 
that the woimd which, had it continued open, might 
have made progress towards healing, or, at worst, 
continued but itself, being now closed over was cor- 
rupting inwardly, and the next outbreak might be 
far worse than the first. No censure shall be 
passed upon his conduct here ; and the casting of 
stones shall be left to those who are happy in a 
purer conscience than I can boast of. Some persons 
.may find it easy and obvious to condemn him ; others 
may wonder at the foolishness of so much excite- 
ment over such a very trifle,, and regard such exces- 
sive sensibility as a kind of moral disease. But 
I, who was his Mend, am unequal to either, and 
consider myself happy in having but to tell the story 
as it was ; to relate the facts as they grew into their 
consequences; the judgment which Providence passed 
upon him — on the whole, perhaps, a judgment as 
just as that Power s judgments usually are found to 
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be. We had kept our misgivuigs to ourselves ; but 
firom the first we had felt all of us a painfiil eonyic- 
tion ihAt Suth^land 8 was not a mind to compose 
itself as he proposed and expected; and that the 
ideiust which were disturbing him were of a kind 
which would grow ; whatever his own will liked to 
say about it Again^ his occupation was sure to 
prove less agreeable than he hoped to find it. To 
be enthusiastic about doing much with human na- 
ture is a foolish business indeed; and, throwing 
himself into his work as he was doing, and expect- 
ing so much from it, would not the tide ebb as 
strongly as it was flowing ? It is a rash game this 
setting our hearts on any future beyond what we 
have our own selves control over. Things do not 
walk as we settle with ourselves they ought to walk, 
and to hope is almost the correlative of to be dis- 
appointed. Moreover, for the practical work of this 
world (and a parsons work is no exception), a 
thinking man is far more likely to require the sup- 
port of a creed to begin with, than to find the 
quarry in his work out of which he can sculpture one. 
Let his uncle the dean say what he pleased, it is no 
such easy matter after all to beUeve that all the 
poor unhappy beings we have left to rot in igno- 
Tance and animalism, with minds scarcely so well 
cultivated as the instinct of a well-trained brute; 
that the fashionable loungers of the higher classes, 
and the hght, good-tempered, gossip-dealing, ball- 
going young ladies, have really and truly immortal 
souls, which Ood came dowQ fix>m heaven to re- 
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deem, and for which He and the Devil are oon^ 
tending. It is easy to talk largely of the abstract 
dignity of humanity, and to take Socrates or Shake- 
speare for a type of it. One can understand some- 
thing of spirits such as theirs continuing, beoausQ 
we see ihey do continue ; but really, with the mass 
of us, one would think the most reasonable as 
well as the kindest thing which could be done 
would be to put us out. The stars want no snuff- 
ing ; but I fear, if we are all to be kept burnings 
whoever has the trimming of us will have work 
enough. Neither good enough for heaven, nor bad 
aiough for the other place, we oscillate in the tem- 
perate inertia of folly; answering no end whatever 
either of God or Devil; surely, one would think, 
we should be put out 

At any rate, for this unfortunate normal state 
of the mass of mankind, Markham was not calcu- 
lating; he was, he thought, to be teaching men 
to love good and hate evil, and hardly any one of 
those he came in contact with would have power 
really to do either one or the other. Love and hate 
of such matters are intellectual passions, with whose 
names we must not dignify the commonplace self- 
ishnesses or respectabilities of common people, who 
may like and may dislike, but cannot love and cannot 
hate. He fancied he was going to make the lot of 
poverty more tolerable : as far as giving away money 
went, no doubt he succeeded ; but it was unlucky fox 
him that his parish lay on the outskirts of a large 
town. His poor were the operative poor, whose 
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senses were too keenly quickened to let them sink 
into contentment, while they lived side by side with 
luxury which they Iqiew was trampling them imder 
foot while it was feeding itself upon their life juices ; 
living, as they were, for the most part in filth and 
vice, yet without that torpor of faculty which helps 
the agricultural poor through their sufferings; 
without the sense of home either which these have, 
or of the feudalism which secures the most ill* 
deserving landlord something of their respect and 
of their hearts. It was ill-dealing for Markham 
with such as they; he was one of the hated order. 
They would take his money with a kind of sullen 
thanks, as if they knew very well they were but 
receiving a small instalment of their own rights; 
but it was impossible to make them learn from hiTD ; 
and their hard stem questions often wrung from 
him the bitter self-confession, that the doctrinal 
food which the Church had to offer to men of 
stamp like that was but like watered chaff for the 
giant dray-horse of the coal-yard. He could have 
more easily touched them if he had spoken out 
what once had been his own feelings ; but he had 
consented to be a declaiming instrument. He 
could only speek now — not as man to man, but as 
thing to thing; and when he found a man who 
would speak his own old doubts to him, he dis- 
covered that he had not been rewarded for his sub- 
mission with any enlightenment to answer them. 
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LETTEB IX. 

My dear Friend, 
SoMETHiNO very uncomfortable has befallen me : a 
fool can fire a powder magazine as well as the wisest 
of us ; and in spite of the mournful absurdity which 
hangs about the story, I cannot tell in what disaster 
it may not conclude. However, I will not anticipate ; 
you shall have it all ab initio. Tou know, in all 
large towns, there are those very detestable things, 
reUgious tea-parties. In this place, where there are 
such a number of business people, who have either 
retired from business themselves, or have withdrawn 
their families out of its atmosphere to make idle 
ladies and gentlemen of them, they are particularly 
rife; all people want some excitement, and as they 
are in too uneasy a position in this world, and com- 
mon ordinary intercourse with one another is too 
vulgar to suit their ambition, they flit about in the 
shadow of the other world ; and with wax hghts, and 
psalm singing, and edifying conversation, entertain 
one another with evening soirees, in imitation, ais 
they fancy, of the angels. I hate these things, and 
BS I have never cared to avoid saying so, I have of 
course made myself innumerable enemies, partly be- 
cause I ought to be shining among them as the 
central figure, and partly for the reason I have 
given for my dislike. I fear the main element of 
angel tea-parties is seldom there. These people can 
reaJly have very little love for one another from the 

D 3 
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delight with which they mourn over each other s 
faiUngs; and when, unhappily, no such topic has 
newly presented itself, the ediiying talk consists in 
the showing up of the poor P^eyitea ; or, if the 
party happen to be Fuseyite, in the sort of aelf- 
satisfied sham business-like we-are^tbe^wiae aasump- 
tion, which is even more intolerable. I suppose the 
angels do not stimulate the monotony of their lives 
by half-eovioua storiea of the uoUwM words or im- 
lawful enjoyments of the othear place, do they Ar- 
thur? Well, my place on die occasion has been 
commoiUy supplied by the town curates and rectors, 
who have done the honours, no doubt, far better 
than I could do them ; and I was contented to 1^ 
it be so, and think no more about the matter. But 
it seems I must have made myself the occasion of a 
great deal of talk. I didn't majrry any of them— 
that was the first great sin. I patronised no socie- 
ties, and I threw cold water on philanthropy 
schemes. The clergy! I hope it is not wrong of 
me, but I cannot Uke them. Though I have not 
avoided their acquaintance, we have never got 
on; and after one or two ineffectual attempts, we 
have tacitly given up all hopes of intimacy. I 
never saw the clouds gathering. The Bishop cau- 
tioned me against party, and here it has been my 
ain that I am of none. What is not understood is 
suspected ; and, what is worse, it is for ever talked 
about. It is one of the oddest of mens infirmities, 
that no talk of what they do understand, is spicy 
enough to interest them. Well« never mind, I must 
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tell my story. About a fortnight ago I was asked 
to dine with the Hickmans. They are one of the 
few famiUes that I really like here. Miss Hick- 
man and I often meet in the daik staircases and the 
back alleys ; and, though the least trifle in the world 
giyen to cant, they hare enough good sense and aotiTS 
conscience about them to be saved from any serious 
harm from it. I had often been there before, and 
yet I felt a strange reluctance on this unhappy 
eyening. I think there is a spiritual scent in us 
which feels mischief coming, as they say birds 
scent storms. I felt somewhat assured on entering 
the drawing-room. I was the last ; and of the six 
or seven people present, there was only one I did 
not know at all, and one more with whom I was not 
intimate — this last, a young lady, a Miss Lennox, 
a niece of Mrs. Hickman, who had been for some 
weeks staying with them. The other was the newly* 
arrived rector of a parish in the neighbourhood, 
who, I understood, had brought with him a reputa- 
tion of cleverness, and was shortly to be mairied 
to the young lady. No one was coming in the 
evening : alas ! who could have guessed from the plain 
unthreatening surface of that quiet little assembly, 
what a cunning mine had been run below it, — that 
I had been brought there to be dragged into an ar- 
gumentary examination in which this new-found 
chymist was to analyse me, to expose my stractore 
for his betrothed's spiritual pleasure, his own vanity, 
and the parish scandal. Well, unsuspecting, I went 
on tolerably well for some time : I rather liked the 
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fellow. He was acute, not onwitty, and with A 
savoir/aire about him which made his talk a pleas- 
ing variety to me. Once or twice the ladies made 
serious remarks ; but he, as well as I, appeared to 
shrink from mixing more religion with our dinner 
than the grace which went before and which suc- 
ceeded it ; and in the half-hour we were left toge- 
ther after the ladies were gone, there was nothing 
to make me change my mind about him, except 
that I felt I could never be his friend ; he knew 
too much and felt too litde. 

In the evening the conversation turned on a pro- 
jected meeting of the Bible Society, where they were 
all going. There was much talk — what such talk is 
you know. Nothing at first was directly addressed 
to me, so I took no part in it. The good rector came 
out with really some tolerably eloquent discours* 
ing; and the poor ladies drank up his words; oh, 
you should have seen them. I fancy the iair^anc^e 
drank a little too much of them, and got rather spi- 
ritually intoxicated — at least I hope she did — as some 
excuse for her. As he went rolling on for an hour 
or more, he described the world as grinding between 
the nether millstone of Popery and the upper miD- 
stone of Infidelity, and yet a universal millennium 
was very near indeed through this Bible activity. 
At the end he turned sharp upon me. Of course 
Mr. Sutherland would feel it his duty to take the 
chair on so truly blessed an occasion? 

Now, conceive societies, with chairmen, dragging at 
the poor world from between two such millstones ! ! 
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" I believe you need not ask Mr. Sutherland/' thd 
young lady said, in a tone of satiiic melaacholy: 
'* he never preaches the Bible." 

I didn't laugh. I was very near it ; but I luckily 
looked first at Mrs. Hickman, and saw her looking 
so bitterly distressed — and distressed, too, (how 
much a look can say !) from her partly sharing her 
niece's feeling, that I gathered up as much gravity 
as I could command. " I beUeve I read it to you 
twice every day," I said, " and my sermons are a 
great deal better than my own practice, perhaps 
than the practice of most of us." She coloured, be- 
cause she thinks daily service formal and super* 
stitious. I do not know what indignation would 
not have bubbled out of her lips, when the rector 
heroically flew in to the rescue, and with sufficient 
tact only noticed her with a smile, and repeated his 
own question. 

" I fear not," I said. " I shrink from meetings 
where a number of people are brought together, 
not to learn something which they are themselves 
to do, but to give money to help others in a re- 
mote employment. There is a great deal of talk- 
ing and excitement, and they go away home fan- 
cying they have been doing great things, when 
they have, in fact, only been stirring up some un- 
profitable feeling, and giving away a few shillings or 
pounds, when all their active feeling and all the 
money they can spare is far more properly required 
at home. Charity is from person to person ; and it 
loses half, far more than half, its moral value when 
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the giver is iK>t bionglit into personal relation with 
those to whom fae gives." 

" Mr. Sutherland is general enough, and perhaps 
▼ague enough," was the Eoiswer. "Permit me to 
keep to my subject. The Bible Society in the 
course of each year disperses over the world hun- 
dreds of thousands of Bibles in many different Ian* 
guages. The Word of God is sent into lands of 
Egyptian darkness, and souls at least may come to 
saving knowledge who else were lost without 
hope." 

I said coldly, I was sorry. I found my own 
duties far beyond my powers both of mind and 
money. I had only expressed my own feelings to 
explain my own conduct. I passed no opinion 
about others. 

" I fear you cannot defend yourself on so general 
a ground without reflecting upon others, Mr. Su- 
therland," he said. " I could understand you, in a 
manner sympathise with you, if you took the ground 
of objection so many good churchmen take, in 
declining to act with a mixed body ; but in this 
case, I fear, pardon me, I think you have some 
other reason. I do not fancy the objects of the 
society can entirely meet your approbation, or you 
would not have spoken so coldly." 

Miss Lennox was looking infinitely disagreeable ; 
the Hickmans as much conoraied. The vulgar im- 
pertinence of such offensive personality disgusted me 
out of temper. Partly, too, I was annoyed at feel- 
ing he had heard, or she had been eunning enough to 
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Bee> I had some pardoolar feeUng on the point be* 
yond what I had q>okevi out. 

" Yes," I said, *' it is true I have partioalar 
feeliiigB. I dislike societies generally ; I would join 
in none of them. For your sooiety in particular, as 
you insist on my telling you, I think it is the very 
wcMfsti with the establishment of which I have been 
acquainted. Oonsidering all the heresies, the enor* 
mous Climes, the wickednesaes, the astounding follies 
which the Bible has been made to justify, and which 
its indiscriimnate reading has suggested; oonsidering 
that it has been, indeed, the sword which our Lord 
said that he was sending ; that not the Devil himself 
could have invented an implement more potent to 
fill the hated world with Ues, and blood, and fiiry ; I 
thiuk, certainly, that to send hawkers over the world 
loaded with copies of this book, scattering it in all 
places among all persons — not teaching them to un-* 
derstand it ; not standing, like Moses, between that 
heavenly light and them ; but cramming it into their 
own hands as God's book, which He wrote, and they 
are to read, each for himself, and learn what they 
can for themselves — is the most culpable foUy of 
which it is possible for man to be guilty." 

I had hardly spoken before I felt how wrong, how 
foolish, I had been ; and that a mere vulgar chada* 
tan, as I felt the man was, should have had the 
power to provoke me so ! I had said nothing which 
was not perfectly true, in fact ; but I ought to have 
known it was not true to the ignorant women who 
were listening with eyea fixed and ears quxvenng, as 
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if the earth was to open and swallow a blasphemer 
— What did they know of the world's melancholy 
history ? 

I saw Mr. 's eyes sparkle as he felt the tri- 
umph I was giving him, and his next word showed 
me it had been a preconcerted plan. 

*' It is as I told you," he said, turning away from 
me; "the enemy is among us." The ladies ga- 
thered together for mutual protection in a comer. 

"What do you mean. Sir?" I said; "this is 
most unwarrantable language. With what purpose 
did you come here ? " 

" Language ! Sir,'* he sighed, " unwarrantable ! — 
I might ask you, Sir, what you mean — with what 
purpose you are come a wolf among these sheep ? 
They know you now, Mr. Sutherland. I knew what 
you were before, but your disguise had been too 
cunning for their eyes." 

Mrs. Hickman looked the picture of despair; 
quite wretched enough to disarm any anger I might 
feel at her. 

"Really, Madam," I said, rising, "if you have 
connived at this scene, you must be sufficiently 
punished at its results. I will not add to your pain 
by continuing my presence." The miserable young 
lady was flushed with exultation; the rector had 
smoothed himself into an expression of meek tri- 
umph in a successful exorcism. I had been too 
much in the wrong myself to enable me to say then 
what might have to be said. I would wait till the 
next morning, which I supposed must bring my 
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hostess's apology, and so bowed coldly and departed. 
The whole thing was so very insufiTerably bad that 
I could not even let myself think of what I was to do 
till I had considered it coolly. I went home and 
went to bed. The next morning came^ but no note,^ 
and the day passed without any; and I began to 
feel, as a clergyman, in a most embarrassing posi- 
tion indeed. As a man, it was far too contemptible 
to affect me ; but as I thought it over, I saw that it 
was a seriously concerted design, whether from dislike « 
or suspicion — what I do not know — to attack my 
position, and I had not heard the end of it. I called 
once or twice at the Hickmans, but they were not at 
home to me ; long faces began to show about the 
parish. It was evident tongues had been busy, and 
last Sunday the church was half empty. I was at a 
loss what to resolve upon, and had been thinking 
over various plans, when something came this even- 
ing which is likely to resolve it all for me and save 
me the trouble. My folly has bred its consequence ; 
the word flies out and has a life of its own, and goes 
its own way and does its own work. Just now a 
note was brought me, a very kind one, from the Bi- 
shop, requesting me to take an early opportunity of 
calling on him : if I were not engaged, fixing to* 
morrow morning. The sooner down the better with 
all nasty medicine, from the first magnesia draught 
to the death finish. I shall present myself at the 
first moment I can have no doubt of the occa-* 
sion.. 
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LETTER X. 

Well, it is over, this interview; and a great deal 
else is over, I believe. He is a good man, a really 
good man, and a great one. Would to God I had 
been open with him before ! however, it is idle la- 
menting now. You shall hear : I found him alone 
of course ; I was shown into his study ; he was good 
enough to remember that the moments we are kept 
waitiog for such interviews are not the very sweetest, 
and he joined me almost immediately. There was a 
grave kindness in his manner, which told me at once 
I had been right in looking for unpleasantness, and 
his good sense kept him from hanging on the edge 
of what was inevitable. He said he was very sorry, 
&c., and that I was not to regard what he was going 
to say to me as in the least official; whether any- 
thing of that kind might have to follow, would 
depend very much on what he heard from me. 
In the mean time he wished to speak to me, as 
a friend, on some very serious matter which had been 
communicated to him. I bowed. He said he con- 
cluded from my manner that I was prepared for what 
was coming ; and then he went on, that I was said to 
have used certain very incautious language, to say 
the least of it, at a private party in my parish, on the 
subject of the Bible Society. Perhaps in itself it 
was not a thing which he could formally notice. 
With the society in question he had as little sym-i 
pathy as I could have ; and he could easily under- 
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Stand that a young man of strong feelings might 
have been led to express himself mth an un^dse 
▼ehemence. But I must be aware how strongly in- 
clined foolish people were to misunderstand and 
misrepresent, and how extremely cautions in my po- 
sition I was bound to be. He stopped there ; so, as 
weU as I could, I thanked him for his kindness. I 
said I knew I had been very unwise, and, as nearly 
as I could remember them, I repeated the exact 
words which I had used. He answered very truly, 
with a sort of a smile, that words like those, unex- 
plained, were quite as dangerous as anything I could 
find in the subject of them. But then, he went on, 
that this was not all he had to say to me. There 
was another matter, and a more serious one, he was 
sorry to tell me, of which he hoped I could give ex- 
planation. I had now been a year at my parish, and 
on all, except on one point, he was happy to tell me 
that if I had not exactly pleased my people, it was 
their fault, not mine. But a rery serious complaint 
had been made to him on the nature of my sermons. 
He need not go into detail ; but he had been in- 
formed generally that during that entire season I 
had not preached a single one which might not have 
been a Socinian s. He did not charge me with hav- 
ing taught Socinianism ; on the contrary (and per* 
haps, as a general rule, I had done wisely), I had 
steadily avoided all doctrine; but that I had not 
said a word to prove that I held opinions which So* 
oinians did not hold, on the points on which they 
differed from us ; neither on the incarnation nor on 
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the atonement, as such, had I ever directly spoken. 
I was silent '' I presume it is true/' he continuedi 
" and from your present manner, that it has been 
purposely so." " Yes," I said. He waited for me 
to go on. "If the Catholic doctrine be true," I 
said ; he started ; " if the Catholic doctrine be true," 
I repeated, " it is so overwhelming a mystery, that I 
cannot think of it without its crushing me. I can- 
not bring myself to speak in public of it, before such a 
mixed assembly, or lend myself to the impiety (I can 
use no other word) with which the holiest secret of 
our faith is made common and profane. I think 
there is no one in my parish to whom, even in pri- 
vate, I should feel it possible to speak upon it." 

" Then you have not spoken in private either ? " 

" I have never been sought. If I had, however, I 
should probably have been still silent." 

"You said i/iiie Catholic doctrine be true — you 
observed that I remarked your words, and you 
desired that I should do so, from your repeating 
them. Am I to suppose that you have any doubts 
about it ? " 

** My lord," I said, '^you were good enough to 
tell me you were speaking to me as a friend, and I 
wiU show you my thanks by being entirely open 
with you. Many times I have been on the point of 
volunteering a confession to you ; I have only been 
withheld by an unmanly fear ; a doubt of how you 
might receive it. However, I will speak now. I 
owe jny situation to your goodness, and perhaps 
I have hitherto made a bad return to you. Now I 
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put myself mthout reserve in your hands, and what- 
ever you think I ought to do, I will do. Never, 
either hy word or action, until this if, have I given 
reason to living man to suppose I did question 
it. But that in these times every serious person 
should not in his heart have felt some difficulty with 
the doctrines of the incarnation, I cannot believe. 
We are not as we were. When Christiamty was 
first pubUshed, the imagination of mankind pre- 
sented the relation of heaven to earth very dif- 
ferently from what it does now. When heaven was 
one place, and earth was another, imaginatively co- 
extensive, extended under it — ^with, in every nation, 
a belief in a constant intercourse between them, sha- 
dowing itself out in legends of God's appearing upon 
earth, and mortals elevated among gods — ^it cannot but 
have seemed far simpler then that this earth should 
have been the scene of a mystery so tremendous, than 
it can now seem to us, knowing what we know of this 
little earth s infinite insignificance. But as this is but 
an imaginative difficulty, so it has not been on this, 
but rather on the moral side of the doctrine, that I have 
found my own deepest perplexity. I will be candid. 
I believe God is a just God, rewarding and punish- 
ing us exactly as we act well or ill. I beUeve that 
such reward and pmushment foUow necessarily from 
His will as revealed in natural law, as well as in the 
Bible. I beUeve that as the highest justice is the 
highest mercy, so He is a merciful God. That the 
guilty should suffer the measure of penalty which 
their guilt has incurred, is justice. What we call 
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mercy is not the remission of this, hut rather the 
remission of the extremity of the sentenoe attached 
to the act, when we find something in the nature of 
the causes which led to the act, which lightens the 
moral guilt o^ the agent That each should have 
his exact due is Just — is the best for himsel£ That 
the consequence of his guilt should be transferred 
£com him to one who is innocent (although that in- 
nocent one be himself willing to accept it), whatever 
else it be, is not justice. We are mocking the word 
when we call it such. If I am to use the word justice 
in any sense at all which human feeling attaches to 
it, th^i to permit such transfer is but infinitely deep^ 
ening the wrong, and seconding the first fault by 
greater injustice. I am speaking only of the doc 
trine of the atonement in its human aspect, and as 
we are to learn anything from it of the divine 
nature or of human duty. To suppose that by our 
disobedience we have taken something away from 
Ood, in the loss of which He suffers, for which He 
requires satisfaction, and that this satis&ction has 
been made to Him by the cross saorifice (as if 
doing wrong were incurring a debt to Him, which 
6(»ttehow must be paid, though it matters not by 
whom), is so infinitely derogatory to His majesty, to 
every idea which I can fonn of His nature, that to 
beheve it in any such sense as this con&nmds and 
overwhelms me. In the strength ot my own soul, 
for myself, at least, I would say boldly, rather let 
me bear the consequences of my own acts mys^, 
cfen if it be eternal vengeance, and God requires it. 
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ihaa allow the shadow of my sin to fall upon the 
innocent" 

I stopped. He said, quietly, ^' Yon have more to 
say, go on." 

I continued. '* I know that in early ages men 
did form degraded notions of the Almighty, painting 
Him like themselves, extreme only in all their pas- 
sions : they thaaght He conld be as lightly irritated 
as themsehres, and that they conld appease His anger 
by wretched offerings of innocent animals. From 
such a feeling as this to the sense of the valne of a 
holy and spotless hfe and death— from the sacrifice 
of an animal to that of a saint — is a step forward ont 
of superstition quite immeasurable. That between 
the earnest conyiction of partial sight, and the 
strong metaphors of rehement minds, the sacrificial 
language should have been transferred onwards from 
one to the other, seems natural to me ; perhaps in- 
evitable. On the other hand, through all history 
we find the bitter fietct that mankind can only be 
persuaded to accept the best gifts which Heaven 
sends them, in persecuting and destroying those 
who are charged to be their bearers. Poetry and 
romance shadow out the some truth as the stem and 
mournful rule under which Heaven is pleased to 
hold us, that men must pay their best to it as the 
price of what they recdve. I understand this — 
I can understand, as I can conceive, that as the 
minds of men grew out into larger mould, these two 
ideas united into one, in such a doctrine as that 
which we are now taught to hold. 
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'' But if I am to l^elieve that in plain prose it id 
true as a single fact — not which happens always, but 
which has happened once for all — that before the 
world was made it was predetermined so, and we 
must obey the Bible, and allow that this is justice 
and this is mercy; then in awe and perplexity I 
turn away from the Bible, not knowing, if it use our 
words in a sense so different, so utterly different, 
from any which we attach to them, what may not be 
the mystical meaning of any or every verse and 
fragment of it. It has but employed the words 
which men use to mock and deceive them. A re* 
velation! Oh, no! no revelation; only rendering 
the hard life-enigma tenfold harder. I thank you 
very much for bearing with me. I wiU but say, in 
conclusion, that I do not disbelieve that in some 
mysterious transcendental sense, as involved in the 
system of the entire uruverse. ^th so vast an arc 
that no faculty of man can apprehend its 'curve, 
that in some such sense the Catholic doctrine of the 
atonement may be true. But a doctrine out of 
which, with our reason, our feeling, our logic, I at 
least can gather any practical instruction for man- 
kind — any deeper appreciation of the attributes of 
God, any deeper love for Him, any stimulant to- 
wards our own obedience — such a doctrine I cannot 
find it. I bury what I am to think of it in the 
deepest comer of my own heart, where myself I fear 
to look." 

It was said and over. And oh ! what a relief I 
felt. A weight which had been sinking me to the 
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earth was taken off. I was an honest man again, with 
nothing more to conceal, and follow now what might, 
I had done my duty, and I was not responsible. 

He said my convictions seemed deeply thought — 
were they altogether new? formed since the time of 
my taking orders? 

I said I would be frank with him again. I had 
had very great dif&culty in taking orders. At that 
time my feelings were far less defined than they 
were at present ; but even then I had anxiously de- 
sired an explanation with him, and it had only been 
the advice of others, (which I had never sufficiently 
regretted having followed,) which had deterred me. 
I was told, and I partly believed it, that my un- 
comfortable feelings were the result of want of em- 
ployment, of my mind being so entirely flung in 
upon itself; that they were but symptoms of a dis- 
ease which required only exercise for its cure. I 
determined, for myself, that I would submit abso- 
lutely, in all I said and did ; in no way hint a doubt 
ieyen to myself; and, in, I believe, a spirit of real 
humihty, I did endeavour with all my heart to see 
the truth as the Church sees it. It had pleased 
God to govern my mind in His way, not in mine. 
I had bitterly repented my orders, for I felt my 
uneasiness not pass away, but deepen into convic- 
tion. I was now more gratefiil for this opportunity 
which he had given me of speaking out, than any 
words could tell him. I had not come prepared to 
make so fiill a confession ; but I had been forced on 
by an impulse which I could not, if I had wished, 

E 
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control. And now I threw myself on his hands, to 
do with me as he thought right. 

He said nothing for some time. He sat silent 
His thoughts appeared to have left me, and travelled 
off on some abstracted interest. I had no more to 
speak. I did not interrupt him. After perhaps a 
quarter of an hour, he seemed to maJke an effort to 
collect himself, and said sharply, " Of course I have 
but one duty." But the tone showed it was to him- 
self he was speaking, not to me. Presently he turned 
to me, and said with a Toice of mournful kindness, 
"May God help you, my son! It is a terrible trial. 
Only He who is pleased to send such temptation 
can give you strength to bear it You shall have my 
prayers ... and my blesang . . , not as 
your bishop, Markham. I cannot bless you as your 
bishop. But as an old man and an old Mend, who 
can still love you and feel for you, yes, such a bless- 
ing you shall not want, my poor, poor boy." There 
were tears in his eyes. I was prepared for any 
thing but this ; for any rebuke, for any harshness. 
I could not contain myself. I bur^ into tears too. 
I caught his hand and kissed it He did not take 
it from me; but his eyes were seeking heaven and 
God, and his lips were fast moving. Was it f€»r me, 
was it for himself, that he was praying? I knew not, 
I might not, I would not, hear. But his overflowing 
heart poured out its secrets. Broken words fell in 
upon my ears which I could not choose but catch. 
He was praying to be taken away from the evil day, 
that last dreadful time of terror, when the Devil 
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Bhould have ibe power for a season over hearts not 
sealed with the Devil s mark, when even the elect 
would be tempted to deny their Lord. 

Well I cannot tell you more of this, how kind he 
was, how much I was overcome. He thanked me 
for my candour, as he called it, while he allowed how 
bitterly it distressed — it embarrassed him : once there 
was a passionate burst " Tou, too, of whom I had 
heard so much, aod formed so many hopes ... I 
knew more of you than you supposed, and sympa* 
tfaised mor« with you ; yours is a mind of no common 
order, and I had looked, yes I had looked to you« I 
had hoped that you, with a knowledge of the power 
of that spirit of antichrist which is now working in 
ibis world, so different from anything which we knew, 
or now at our age can ever leaim, that you might have 
been a chosen champion of the Ohurch. God's will be 
done — and our duty; of course I cannot (I would 
not if I could) take any public st^s in consequencie 
of what you have disclosed to xae; and Z am sure 
you yourself are too high-minded to take advantage 
of your situation or mine ; what I advise you, you 
will do. You cannot remain where you are ; ff:ve 
your mind time, and try olfaer scenes ; go travel, see 
what men are; see what all men aie or must become 
who allow their faith to glide out of their hearts, as 
you have allowed yours ; and you may yet by God's 
grace. . . , . . I cannot tdl — I have little hopes, 
tiiiey have all gone; yes, there is not one, not one in 
all these many years which I have seen upon the 
earth, not one maa of more than common power who 

£ 2 
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has been contented to abide in the old ways." He 
was half speaking to himself^ half to me. He took 
down a book from his shelves; it was the confession 
of the Vicar of Savoy ; he saw I knew it. " This does 
not content you/' he said; "you cannot — you are 
too honest far, to take his terms for yours, and con- 
tinue on in your position as he held on in his. No ! 
you will go ; I will find some one to supply your 
place in your absence, and you will be generous in 
what you will leave him. If at the end of three 
years your mind is not changed, I think you will 
leave the service for ever which is not yours, and you 
will not shrink from what you will lose by it." 

I answered at once my benefice was in his hands ; 
what changes my mind might pass through I could 
not tell; but that if — if I ever came to feel that I 
had been walking in a delirious dream, and that the 
old way was the true way, it would be with far too 
deep humiliation to permit me ever again to dare to 
become its minister. A few words, he did not mean 
of common-place advice, against over haste, against 
imprudence, was aU the weak opposition which he 
made to this. My living is resigned — my employ- 
ment gone. I am again free — again happy; and all 
the poor and paltry net- work in which I was entan- 
gled, the weak intrigues which like the flies in the 
summer irritate far worse than more serious evils, 
I have escaped them all; and if the kind good 
people who have brought all this about, can find any 
miserable pleasure in what they will suppose their 
yictory ; each one of the thousand pluming himself or 
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herself on the real secret — the exact story — the only 
tnie, full, perfect and sufficient account of Mr. 
Sutherland's disgrace, let them have it, I can afford 
it; they gain their pleasure, I do but lose, what per- 
haps it is our best credit to be without, the world's 
good opinion. All I really grieve for is my father. 
He, they, all of them, will never forgive me; the old 
feelings, or far worse than the old, will flow back 
now into the old channel, and my small measure of 
affection will turn sour in the thunder storm, and 
curdle into contempt. It must be so, I shall go 
away and they will forget me when they do not see 
me. Perhaps if I live beyond their eyes, and my 
vexing presence is not by to irritate. I may be at 

least endured — tolerated and in after 

years when what now they most value has proved its 
hollowness; when the world passes by them and 
through them, and they learn at last that they cannot 
take it with them, cannot gain from it one kind smile 
they do not pay for; that the world with all its 
power, splendour, caresses, promises, for all the love 
we waste upon it, caonot love us, for it is heartless; 

perhaps then But I will not dwell upon 

so melancholy a picture. 



It is an easy way to get rid of the difficulties of 
this world, to say, in the off-hand way in which it is 
commonly said, that if a man cannot get along with 
it, it is all his own fault ; that the world is a look- 
ing-glass which gives every man his own image; 
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that he has no one to blame but himself; that he is 
not active enough ; that he is not sensible enough ; 
not enough of any thing that he should be, and too 
much of every thing he should not be ; that he ex- 
pectis what he cannot find, and does not choose to 
be contented with what he can ; anvhow to shift the 
responsibility of his failure off Nature's shoulders 
upon his own. And yet I think Nature, if she in- 
terests herself much about her children, must often 
feel that, like the miserable Frankenstein, with her 
experimenting among the elements of humanity, she 
has brought beings into existence who have no busi- 
ness here; who can do none of her work, and 
endure none of her favours ; whose life is only suf- 
fering ; and whose action is one long protest against 
the ill foresight which flung them into conscious- 
ness. 

I cannot understand why the worst sentence which 
could be pronounced against the worst man that 
ever lived, should be nothing more than that it were 
better for him if he had never been bom. Surely 
it were better for half mankind if they had never 
been bom, considering the use they make of them- 
selves ; and then the stage would be left clear for^the 
other half, and both sides would be such infinite 
gainers. The vicious, the foolish, and the pas- 
sionate, would escape a service which is torture to 
them; and the others would be spared the nuisance 
of such disagreeable companionship. There is 
dready a fear the earth is growing overpeopfed, and 
this matter might really be taken into consideration. 
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Mi*3cv ayay should be the maxim, and, in future, 
no colonists should be sent into this world who have 
too much or too little of any thing. 

The class of persons who get on best here, who 
understand nature, and whom nature understands, 
are the good sort of prudent people, who push their 
way along the beaten track, neither losing very 
strongly, nor loved very strongly. Allowing the 
heart to have a voice when it does not plead against 
understanding, they do not exactly love their neigh- 
bours, but they keep on broad terms of reason- 
able good- will with them ; liking such as do not 
stand painfully in their way, and sympathising as far 
as they can feel sympathy with all sensible persons 
like themselves. They form their attachments, con- 
nubial and otherwise, for mutual convenience and 
comfort ; and in the routine of profitable occupa- 
tion, intermittent like night and day with their 
hours of pleasant relaxation, they pass through their 
seventy years with no rest disturbed by any more 
painfol emotion than what might arise from an 
infirm digestion, or a doubtful pecuniary speculation. 
They love, they fear, they hope, they pray, they 
fulfil all their duties to earth and heaven on the 
broad principles of moral economy; and having 
walked as the world judges them with unblemished 
integrity, and lived prudently within their incomes, 
money income and soul income, and never permitted 
themselves in extravagance in either, they entertain 
well-grounded hopes of continued prosperity beyond 
the grave. And most likely they will find them 
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realised ; they have the monopoly of this world's good 
— they form the world's law and the world's opinions, 
as the favourites and the exponents of the wiU of the 
higher Powers ; and " coming in no misfortune like 
other folk, neither heing plagued like other men," 
wherever they are they will he still themselves ; and 
carrying with them the elements of their prosperity 
in their own moderation, it is difficult to conceive a 
state of heing in which they could be less happy thaa 
they are. 

Why ijieed any other sort he compelled into 
existence, besides these? What use are fools? 
What use are bad people ? What use are dreamers 
and enthusiasts ? Surely it cannot be necessary to 
have them as foils to the excellence of the others, 
and to indulge these in Pharisaic self-laudations 
that they are not as the publicans. I know that 
a holy father of the Church defines one mode of 
the happiness of the blessed to be the contempla- 
tion of the torments of the damned : and I know 
that those who succeed in life do now and then 
make pleasant comparisons of themselves with their 
less fortunate neighbours: but one would hope, if- 
they were asked, they would not say it was essen- 
tial to them ; and, unless it be, it is a large price to 
pay for what could be dispensed with. I should' 
be sorry to think there was so much favouritism in 
Providential government; and I would sooner be- 
lieve there is some impracticable necessity in the 
nature of things than accept the holy father's de- 
finition, and allow hiVn to have seen clearly into 
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the conditions of happiness either upon earth or 
in heaven. 

Tet, whatever be the cause why things are as 
they are, still to be conscious of nothing is bet- 
ter than to be conscious only of pain; and to 
do nothing than to do what entails pain. So that 
whether this earth be all, and this little life-spark 
of existence flicker but its small time and then 
expire for ever; or whether there be, as we are 
taught and we believe, some mysterious Aiel whi(^ 
will still feed it through the silence of eternity; 
doubtless it would be better for half of us never to 
have been at all. Lea michanfa, Jean Jacques says, 
8ont trSs embarrassants, both in this world and in 
the next; and if we are compelled to doubt so 
much what just destination to assign to the wicked, 
infinitely harder it is to know what to do with 
natures which fail from excess of what we must 
call rather a kind of good than of evil, and from a 
delicacy of sensitive organization, to which their 
moral energy of character bears too small propor- 
tion; men who are unable to escape from them- 
selves into healthy activity ; because they want the 
strength to carve out their own independent road, 
and the beaten roads offend their sensibihty ; and 
are therefore engaged their lives long in a hopeless 
struggle with elements too strong for them ; falling 
down from failure to failure, and either yielding at 
last and surrenderilig their souls to what they de- 
spise, or else lying down to die of despair over a 
barren past and a future without a prospect. 

E 8 
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Whether it was a misfortune to himself or to the 
world that Markham Sutherland was horn into it ; 
heyond question it was a very great misfortune hoth 
to himself and to his family that his lot was cast 
among them. Upright and conscientious, their 
tempers, as we have partly seen, were of the broad, 
BoUd, sturdy kind ; which, as they never know the 
meaning of a refined difficulty, so never experience 
any which it is not easy for them to overcome. 

He was quite right in his anticipation of the way in 
which this last break-down would be received ; they 
did not mean to be unkind, but as it was clear the 
success by which they were accustomed to measure 
their fellow creatures now never could be his, and 
as he was the only one of a large &mily who had 
failed to find it, their minds being all constructed 
on a common type, to which his formed the only 
exception, their affections circulated round and 
round among themselves, and he lay outside the 
circle which was complete without him. You can- 
not reason people into loving those whom they aP6 
not drawn to love ; they cannot reason then^selves 
into it ; and there are some contrarieties of temper 
which are too strong even fi)r the obligations of 
relationship. Unhappily, too, they let themselves 
despise Markham, and where the baneful glance of 
contempt has once fidlen, love is for ever banished. 
The feeling was not returned, although, perhaps, it 
might tiS deservedly have been so. Markham still 
Saw much in them to love; still struggled, perhaps, 
to make up their short-comings by his own ftdness. 
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His mind was wider than theirs, little as they 
thought it was ; and he could understand and make 
allowance for the unkindness which was wounding 
him, while they could make none for his disap- 
pointmg their hopes, and being so unlike themselves. 
Well, he was quite wise in deciding to keep away 
fix>m them. It would have been better, perhaps, if 
he had gone at once abroad ; but he was anxious, he 
told me, to spend some tune at least in severer study 
than hitherto he had been able to pursue, and try if 
he could not calm his mind, instead of drowning it in 
the excitement of motion. He was going to try what 
philosophy would do for him, and at least for a time 
it appeared to answer. " One of two things one 
must have," he wrote to me, " either suflBcient re- 
spect for oneself to taJke whatever comes, aquo 
animo, even^it be what is called damnation, I 
mean so great an honouring of oneself, or con- 
fidence in oneself, that nothing external can affect 

one , or else, sufficient faith in an all-powerfiil, 

external Being, of qualities which ensure His pre- 
serving us on both sides of the grave. It is a 
question, I think, whether we can have both ; but, 
though we may go without houses, carpets, horses, 
carriages, one of these two we cannot go without, 
under penalty of madness or suicide, or, the com- 
mon fate of mankind, of becoming machines for the 
decomposing of dinners." He proposed the ques- 
tion fairly to himself; it remained to be seen what 
he would make of it. I confess I had serious mis- 
givings. I am not going to follow his pilgrimage 
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along the road with any detail ; externally his life 
had now, for the next year, little variety, and a few 
specimens of the thoughts he left behind him will 
be enough to indicate the direction, and generally 
the sort of view of nature, of the world, of human 
life, and its conditions, which are likely to be the 
goal of men who go astray from the old way as he 
went. 



Why is it thought so very wicked to be an un- 
beUever ? Rather, why is it assumed that no one 
can have difficulties unless he be wicked? Be- 
cause an anathema upon unbelief has been ap- 
pended as a guardian of the creed. It is one way, 
and doubtless a very politic way, of maintaining the 
creed, this of anathema. When everything may be 
lost unless one holds a particular belief, and nothing 
except vulgar love of truth can induce one into 
questioning it, common prudence points out the 
safe course ; but really it is but a vulgar evidence, 
this of anathema. 



Genuine belief ended with persecution. As soon 
as it was felt that to punish a man for maintaining 
an independent opinion was shocking and unjust, so 
soon a doubt had entered whether the faith estab- 
lished was unquestionably true. The theory of 
persecution is complete. If it be necessary for the 
existence of society to put a man to death who has 
a monomania for murdering bodies, or to exile him 
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for Stealing what supports them; infinitely more neces^ 
sary is it to put to death, or send into exile, or to 
imprison those whom we know to he destroying weak 
men s souls, or stealing &om them the dearest of all 
treasures. It is because — whatever we choose to say 
— it is because we do not know, we are not sure 
they are doing all this mischief; and we shrink from 
the responsibihty of acting upon a doubt. 



Sometimes it is a spot of sunlight travelling over 
a dark ground — sometimes it is the black shadow of 
a single cloud, the one speck in the great ocean of 
light ; one wonders which, after all, human life is. 



Where was ever the teacher who has not felt, at 
least, if not said, " No man cometh to the Father 
except through me ? " 



The end of all culture is, that we may be able to 
sustain ourselves in a spiritual atmosphere as the 
birds do in the air. This is what philosophy 
teaches. Men sustained by religion, take a creed 
for a substitute, and hang, or believe that they are 
hanging, suspended by a golden chain from the 
throne of God. It is happy for mankind that they 
are able to do this. For mankind — not for philoso- 
phers. I confess it sickens me to see our philosophic 
savans, as they call themselves, swinging in this 
way mid- air among the precipices of life, examining 
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a flower here, a rock there; analysing them and 
cutting them in pieces, and discovering the com- 
bination of elements which went to their making, 
and calling this wisdom. What is man the wiser 
or the happier for knowing how the air-plants feed, 
or how many centuries the flint-stone was in form- 
ing, unless the knowledge of them can be linked on 
to humanity, and elucidate for us some of our hard 
moral mysteries. 



In Christianity, as in every thing else which men 
have thrown out of themselves, there is the strangest 
mixture of what is most noble with what is most 

I shrink from the only word. A 

man is bom into the world — a real man — such a 
one as it has never seen ; he lives a life consistently 
the very highest; his wisdom is the calm earnest 
voice of humanity ; to the worldly and the common- 
place so exasperating, as forcing upon them their 
own worthlessness — to. the good so admirable that 
every other faculty is absorbed in wonder. The 
one killed him. The other said, this is too good to 
be a man — this is God. His calm and simple life 
was not startling enough for their eager imagina- 
tion ; acts of mercy and kindness were not enough, 
unless they were beyond the power of man. To 
cure by ordinary means the bruised body, to lift 
again with deep sympathy of heart the sinking 
sinner, was not enough. He must speak with power 
to matter as well as mind ; eject diseases and eject 
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devils with command. The means of ordinary Births 
to the oriental conception of uncleanness, were too 
impure for such as he, and one so holy could never 
dissolve in the vulgar corruption of the grave. 

Yet to save his example, to give reality to bis 
sufferings, he was a man nevertheless. In him, as 
philosophy came in to incorporate the first imagina- 
tion, was the fulness of humanity as well as the 
fulness of the Godhead. And out of this strange 
mixture they composed a being whose life is with- 
out instruction, whose example is still nothing, 
whose trial is but a helpless perplexity. The noble 
image of the man is effaced, is destroyed. Instead 
of a man to love and to follow, we have a man-god 
to worship. From being the example of devotion, he 
is its object ; the religion of Christ ended with his ^ 
life, and left us instead but the Christian religion. . 
The afflictions which by an act of his own will, as 
being himself the source of all power, he inflicts 
upon himself — what afflictions axe these? The 
trial of humanity, which gives dignity to the per- 
severing endurance through life for truth's sake, and 
which gives death its nobleness, is the constancy of 
the mind to good, mth uncertainty of the issue, 
when it does but feel its duty, and does not know 
the consequences. The conviction of the martyr 
that the stake is the gate of Paradise, diminishes the 
dignity of the suffering in proportion to its strength. 
If it be absolute certainty, the trial is absolutely 
nothing. And that all-wise Being who knew all, 
who himself willed, erected, determined all, what 
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could the worst earthly suflFering be to him to whom 
all the gates which close our knowledge were shining 
crystal? What trial, what diflSculty was it all to 
him? His temptation is a mockery. His patience, 
meekness, humility, it is hut trifling with words, 
unless he was a man, and but a man. 

And yet what does it not say on the other side 
for mankind, that the life of one good man, which 
had nothing, nothing but its goodness to recom- 
mend it, should have strack so deep into the heart 
of the race that for eighteen hundred years they 
have seen in that life something so far above them 
that they will not claim a kindred origin with him 
who lived it. And while they have scarcely bet- 
tered in their own practice, yet stand, and ever since 
have stood, self- condemned, in acknowledging in 
spite of themselves that such goodness alone is 
divine. This is their ideal, their highest. 



People canvas up and down the value and utility 
of Christianity, and none of them seem to see that it 
was the common channel towards which all the 
great streams of thought in the old world were tend- 
ing, and that in some form or other when they came 
to unite it must have been. That it crystallized 
round a particular person may have been an acci- 
dent ; but in its essence, as soon as the widening 
intercourse of the nations forced the Jewish mind 
into contact with the Indian and the Persian asid 
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the Grecian, such a religion was absolutely in- 
evitable. 

It was the development of Judaism in being the 
fulfilment of the saciificial theory, and the last and 
purest conception of a personal God lying close 
above the world, watching, guiding, directing, inter- 
fering. Its object was no longer the narrow one of 
the temporal interests of a small people. The 
chrysalis had burst its shell, and the presiding care 
extended to all mankind, caring not now for bodies 
only but for souls. It was the development of Par- 
sism in settling finally the vast question of the 
double principle, the position of the evil spirit, his 
history, and the method of his defeat ; while Zoroas- 
ter's doctrine of a future state was now for the first 
tune explained and justified ; and his invisible world 
of angels and spirits, and the hierarchies of the 
seven heavens, were brought in subjection to the 
same one God of the Jews. 

It was the development of the speculative Greek 
philosophy of the school of Plato, of the doctrine of 
the Spirit, and the mysterious Trinity, the h koi vav, 
the word or intellect becoming active in the primal 
Being; while, lastly, the Hindoo doctrine of the in- 
carnation is the uniting element in which the other 
three combine, and which interpenetrates them with 
an awfiil majesty which singly they had not known. 

So these four streams uniting formed into an 
enormous system, comprehending all which each 
was seeking for, and bringing it all down home, 
close to earth, human, direct^ and tangible, and sup- 
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plying mankind with full measure of that spiritual 
support with which only minds most highly dis- 
ciplined can afford to dispense. 



[These fragments require no comment. They are 
their own. I will hut add one more, one which 
I think really remarkable in itself.] 



The source of all superstition is the fear of having 
offended God, the sense of something within our- 
selves which we call sin. Sin, in its popular and 
therefore most substantial sense, means the having 
done something to gratify ourselves which we knew, 
or might have known, was displeasing to God. It 
depends, therefore, for its essence on the doer having 
had the power of acting otherwise than he did. 
When there is no such power there is no sin. Now 
let us examine this. In reflecting upon our own 
actions we find that they arise from the determi- 
nation of our will, as we call the ultimate moral 
principle of action, upon some object. When we 
will, we will something, not nothing. Objects at- 
tract or repel the will by the appearance of some- 
thing in themselves either desirable or undesirable. 
And in every action, if analysed, the will is found to 
have been determined by the presence of the greatest 
degree of desirableness on the side towards which it 
has been determined. It is alike self- contradictory 
and contrary to experience, that a man of two goods 
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should choose the lesser, knowing it at the time to 
be the lesser. Observe, I say, at the time of action. 
We are complex, and therefore, in our natural state, 
inconsistent^ beings, and the opinion of this hour 
need not be the opinion of the next. It may be 
different before the temptation appear; it may return 
to be different after the temptation is passed ; the 
nearness or distance of objects may alter their rela- 
tive magnitude, or appetite or passion may obscure 
the reflecting power, and give a temporary impulsive 
force to a particular side of our nature. But, uni- 
formly, given a particular condition of a man's nature, 
and given a number of possible courses, his action is 
as necessarily determined into the course best corre- 
sponding to that condition, as a bar of steel suspended 
between two magnets is determined towards the 
most powerful. It may go reluctantly, for it will 
stiU feel the attraction of the weaker magnet, but it 
will still obey the strongest, and must obey. What 
we call knowing a man's character, is knowing how 
he will act in such and such conditions. The better 
we know him the more surely we can prophecy. If 
we know him perfectly, we are certain. 

So that it appears that at the stage first removed 
firom the action, we cannot find what we called the 
necessary condition of sin. It is not there; and we 
must look for it a step higher among the causes 
which determine the conditions under which the 
man acts. Here we find the power of motives de- 
pends on the character, or the want of charac- 
ter. If no character be formed, they will in- 
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fluence according to the temporary preponderance 
of this or that part of the nature ; if there he formed 
character, on the conditions, again, which have 
formed it, on past hahits, and therefore on past 
actions. Go hack, therefore, upon these, and we 
are again in the same way referred higher and still 
higher, until we arrive at the first condition, the 
natural powers and faculties with which the man has 
been sent into the world. 

Therefore, while we find such endless differences 
between the actions of different men under the same 
temptations, or of the same man at different times, 
we shall yet he unable to find any link of the chain 
undetermined by the action of the outward circum- 
stance on the inner law ; or any point where we can 
say a power lay in the individual will of choosing 
either of two courses, — in other words, to discover 
sin. Actions are governed by motives. The power 
of motives depends on character, and character on 
the original faculties and the training which they 
have received firom the men or things among which 
they have been bred. 

Sin, therefore, as commonly understood, is a 
chimera. 

If you ask me why, then, conscience so impera- 
tively declares that it is real? I answer, con- 
science declares nothing of the kind. We are con- 
scious simply of what we do, and of what is done 
to us. The judgment may come in to pass sen- 
tence ; but the judgment is formed on instruction 
and experience, and may be as wrong in this matter 
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as in any other: being trained in the ordinary theory 
of morals, it will and must judge according to it ; 
but it does not follow that it must be right, any 
more than if it be trained in a particular theory of 
politics, and judges according to that, it must be 
right. Men obey an appetite under present temp- 
tation, to obey which they have before learned will be 
injurious to them, and which, after the indulgence, 
they again learn has been injurious to them ; but 
which, at the time, they either expected would, in their 
case, remit its natural penalty, or else, about which, 
being blinded by their feelings, they never thought at 
all. Looking back on their past state of mind, and 
finding it the same as that to which they have 
returned when the passions have ceased to work, it 
seems to them that they knew better, and might 
have done otherwise. They wish they had. They 
feel they have hurt themselves, and imagine they 
have broken a law. It is true they have broken the 
higher law, but not in the way which they fancy, but 
by obeying the lower law, which at the time was the 
stronger. Our instinct has outrun our theory in this 
matter ; for while we still insist upon tree will and 
sin, we make allowance for individuals who have 
gone wrong, on the very ground of provocation, of 
temptation, of bad education, of infirm character. 
By and by philosophy will follow, and so at last we 
may hope for a true theory of morals. It is curious 
to watch, in the history of religious beliefe, the gra- 
dual elimination of this monster of moral evil. The 
first state of mankind is the unreflecting state. The 
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natiare is undeveloped, looking neither before nor 
after ; it acts on the impulse of the moment^ and is 
troubled with no weary retrospect, nor with any notions 
of a remote future which present conduct can affect; 
and knowing neither good nor evil, better or worse, 
it does simply what it desires, and is happy in it. 
It is the state analogous to the early childhood of 
each of us, and is represented in the common theory 
of Paradise — the state of innoc^aice. 

Sut men had to grow as we grew. Their passions 
developed rapidly, their minds alowly ; but fast^iough 
to allow them in the interval of passion, to r^ect 
upon themselves, to generalise, and form experience; 
and, acquiring thus rudimental notions of laws fix>m 
observing the tendency of actions, men went through 
what is called the Fall ; and obtained that know- 
ledge of good and evil which Schiller calls " eia 
Biesen Schiitt der Menscheit" Feeling instinc- 
tively that the laws under which they were, were 
not made by themselves, but that a power was 
round and over them greater than themselves, they 
formed the notion of a lawgiver, whom they con- 
ceived they could please by obedience to the best 
they knew, and make angry by following the worse. 
It is an old remark, that as men are, such they paint 
their gods ; and as in themselves the passionate, or 
demonic nature, long preponderated, so the gods 
they worshipped were demons like themselves, jea- 
lous, capricious, exacting, revengeful, the figures 
which fill the old mythologies, and appear partly in 
Jtihe Old Testament. They feared tiiiem as thefjr feared 
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the powerful of their own race, and sought to propi- 
tiate them by similar offerings and services. 

Go on, and now we find ourselves on a third 
stage ; but now fast rising into a clearing atmosphere. 
The absolute worth of goodness is seen as distinct 
from power; suoh beings as these demon gods could 
not be the highest beings. Good and evil could not 
coexist in one Supreme ; absolutely different in nature 
diey could not have a common origin; the moral 
world is bipolar, and we have dualism, the two prin- 
ciples, coet^nal, coequal. 

By and by, again, the horizon widens. The ultimate 
identity of might and right glimmers out fiilly in the 
Zenda Vesta as the stars come out above the moun- 
tains when we climb out of the mist of the valleys. 
The evil spirit is no longer the absolute independent 
Ahriman; but Ahriman and Ormuzd are but each a 
dependent spirit; and an awful formless, boundless 
figure, the eternfJ, the illimitable, looms out from the 
abyss behind them, presently to degrade still farther 
the falling Ahriman into a mere permitted Satan, 
finally to be destroyed. 

Such a position could not long continue: after two 
hundred years of vague efforts after Pantheism, which 
would have leapt the chasm, not bridged it, out 
came the great doctrine of the atonement, the final 
defeat of ihe power of sin; the last stage before the 
dissolution of the idea. 

Finally rises philosophy, which afl»r a few mon- 
strous efforts from Calvin to Leibnitz to reconcile 
eontradictions and form a theodice, comes out boldly 
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in Spinozism to declare the impossibility of the ex- 
istence of a power antagonistic to God; and defining 
the perfection of man's nature, as the condition under 
which it has fullest action and freest enjoyment of all 
its powers, sets this as a moral ideal before us, toward 
which we shall train our moral efforts as the artist 
trains his artistic efforts towards his ideal. The suc- 
cess is various, as the faculties and conditions which 
God has given are various; but the spectre which 
haunted the conscience is gone. Our failures are 
errors, not crimes— nature s discipUne with which 
God teaches us; and as Uttle violations of his law, or 
rendering us guilty in His eyes, as the artist's early 
blunders, or even ultimate and entire failures, are 
.laying store of guilt on him. 



It could not last with Markham, this philosophis- 
ing, I knew it could not. It was but the working off 
in a sort of moral fermentation of the strong corrup- 
tion with which his mind had become impregnated. 
Markham's heart had more in it than blood, and his 
nature was either too weak or else too genuine to 
find its cravings satisfied, when he had resolved the 
great life of humanity, these six thousand years of 
man's long wrestle with the angel of destiny, into 
a cold system in which he could calculate the ebb 
and flow as on the tables of a tide. Doubtless, 
some such way of reading it there is; but wo to hiTn 
to whom it is given to read it so; more than man 
ever was, he must be, or far less, not such a one 
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at any rate as poor Markham. The spell broke; 
one day I had a letter from him of the old sort, of 
which his heart, not his head, had had the making. 
He was unwell, and the philosophising spirit which 
had possessed him, thinking a failing tenement no 
longer worth its occupying, had flung it off again to 
its old owner. Whether it was that the unclean 
thing was but making a brief absence for some pro- 
cess of sweeping and garnishing to take place against 
a fuller possession, whatever it was, it was gone ; 
and he himself, for the better comforting of soul and 
body, was going off to spend a winter at Como. He 
was going alone; one of his sisters offered to ac- 
company him, but it was an offer of duty rather 
than affection ; and as those very dutiful people are 
so punctiliously scrupulous in keeping both sides of 
the equation equal, and as, poor fellow, he felt he 
would have to pay for what he received on one side 
by a yet further reduction of the little stock he had 
remaining upon the other, he thought it would be 
better for himself, for her and all of them, to hold 
himself under his own keeping and trouble them no 
farther. He was not ill enough to be alarmed or to 
alarm us ; .... so only the seven devils were kept 
away, which seemed the only danger. 

Well, Markham went. Over the few centre pages 
of his life, while this fermenting was at its worst, 
we have till now been turning; what follows wilt 
complete it from its beginning, and we shall see 
what he was before, and whither, by and by, he was 
determined. Scepticism, like wisdom, springs out 
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in &11 panoply only from the brain of a god, and 
it is little profit to see an idea in its growth, un- 
less we track its seed to the power which sowed it. 
Among other matters with which he entertained 
himself in this ItaUan winter was a retrospective 
sketch, which to me, as I read it, appeared of a value 
quite unspeakable as an analysis of a process through 
which in these last years so many minds besides 
his own have been slowly and silently devolv- 
ing. I had intended to mutilate it, but that each 
page pleaded with so much earnestness to be the 
one that I was to choose, that I coidd only satisfy all 
by taking all. It is not long, it was broken off 
abruptly, we shall see by and by how broken; but 
it is carried down to a pointy when we can link it 
on with no too serious aposiopesis to those first 
letters which have already caused in us feelings 
which I will not endeavour to analyse, lest I find 
in myself more sympathy with them, than I wish 
to think I feel. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A SCEPTIC. 

That there is something very odd about this life of 
ours, that it is a kind of Egyptian bondage, where 
a daily tale of bricks must be given in, yet where we 
have no straw given us wherewith to bum them, is 
a very old confession indeed. We cry for some- 
thing we cannot find; we cannot satisfy ourselves 
with what we do find, and there is more than cant 
in that yearning after a better land of promise, as 
all men knowwhai they are once driven in upon 
themselves and compdled to be serious. Every 
pleasure palls, every employment possible for us is 
in the end vanity and disappointment-the highest 
employment most of all. We start with enthusiasm 
— out we go each of us to our task in all the bright- 
ness of sunrise, and hope beats along our pulses ; 
we believe the world has no blanks except to 
cowards, and we find, at last, that, as far as we our- 
selves are concerned, it has no prizes; we sicken 
over the endless unprofitableness of labour most 
when we have most succeeded, and when the time 
comes fcHT us to lay down our tools we east them 
from us with the bitter aching sense, that it were 
better for us if it had been all a dream. We se^i 
to know either too much or too little of ourselves — 
too much, for we feel that we are better than we can 
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accomplish; too little, for, if we have done any good 
at all, it has been as we were servants of a system 
too vast for us to comprehend. We get along 
through life happily between clouds and sunshine, 
forgetting ourselves in our employments or our 
amusements, and so long as we can lose our con- 
sciousness in activity we can struggle on to the end. 
But when the end comes, when the life is Uved and 
done, and stands there face to face with us; or if 
the heart is weak, and the spell breaks too soon, as 
if the strange master- worker has no longer any work 
to offer us, and turns us off to idleness and to our- 
selves; in the silence then our hearts lift up their 
voices, and cry out they can find no rest here, 
no home. Neither pleasure, nor rank, nor money, 
nor success in life, as it is called, have satisfied 
or can satisfy ; and either earth has nothing at all 
which answers to our cravings, or else it is some- 
thing different from all these, which we have missed 
finding — this peace which passes understanding — 
and from which in the heyday of hope we had turned 
away, as lacking the meretricious charm which then 
seemed most alluring. 

I am not •eermonizing of Eeligion, or of God, 
or of Heaven, at least not directly. These are often 
but the catchwords on the lips of the vulgarly dis- 
appointed; which, like Plato's Cephalus, they grasp 
at as earthly pleasures glide out of their hands; 
not from any genuine heart or love for them, but 
because they are words which seem to have a mean- 
ing — shadows which fill up the blank when all else 
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is gone away. But there is one strong direction 
into which the needle of our being, when left to 
itself, is for ever determined, which is more than 
a catchword, which in the falsest heart of all remains 
still desperately genuine, the one last reality of which 
universal instinct is assured. 

When my eyes wander down the marble pages 
on the walls of the church aisles, or when I stray 
among the moss-grown stones lying there in their 
long grassy couches in the churchyard, and spell 
out upon them the groupings of the fast crumbling 
names, there I find the talisman. It is home. Far 
round the earth as their life callings may have scat- 
tered men, here is their treasure, for here their heart 
has been. They have gone away to live; they 
come home to die, to lay their dust in their fathers* 
sepulcre, and resign their consciousness in the 
same spot where first it broke into being. Whe- 
ther it be that here are their first dearest recol- 
lections of innocent happiness; whether the same 
fair group which once laughed around the old fire- 
side would gather in together and tie up again the 
broken links in the long home where they shall 
never part again; whether there be some strange 
instinct, which compels all men back to the scene 
of their birth, to lay their bodies down in the 
same church which first received them, and where 
they muttered their first prayer; whatever be the 
cause — like those cunning Indian weapons which, 
projected fi'om the hand, fly up their long arc into 
the air, yet when their force is spent glide back 
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to the spot from which they were flung — the q>ent 
life travellers carry back their bodies to the old 
stcurting point of home. 

The fish struggle back to their native rivers; 
the passage birds to the old woods where they made 
their first adventure on the wings which since have 
borne them round the world. The dying eagle 
drags his feeble flight to his own eyrie^ and men 
toil-worn and careworn gather back from town and 
city, from battle-field or commerce mart» and fling 
ofi" the load where they first began to bear it. 
Home — yes, home is the one perfectly pure earthly 
instinct which we have. We call heaven our home, 
as the best name we know to give it. So strong 
is this craving in us, that, when cross fortune has 
condemned the body to a distemt resting-place, yet 
the name is written on the cenotaph in the old 
place, as if only choosing to be remembered in the 
scene of its own most dear remembrance. Oh, most 
touching are these monuments ! Sermons more 
eloquent were never heard inside the church walls 
than may be read there. Whether those hopes, 
written there so confidently, of after risings and 
blessed meetings beyond the grave, are any more 
than the "perhaps" with which we try to lighten 
up its gloom, and there be indeed that waking for 
which they are waiting there so silently, or whether 
these few years be the whole they are compelled to 
bear of personal existence, and all which once 
was is reborn again in other forms which are not 
there any more, still are those marble stones the 
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most touching witness of the temper of the human 
heart, the life in death protesting against the life 
which was lived. 

Nor, I think, shall we long wonder or have far to 
look for the causes of so wide a feeling, if we turn 
from the death side to the life side, and see what it 
has been to us even in the middle of the very busi- 
ness itself of living. For as it is in this atmosphere 
that all our sweetest, because most innocent child 
memories are embosomed, so all our life along, 
when the world but knows us as men of pleasure or 
men of business, when extemaUy we seem to have 
taken our places in professions, and are no longer 
single beings, but integral parts of the large social 
being ; at home, when we come home, we lay aside 
our mask and drop our tools, and are no longer 
lawyers^ sailors, soldiers, statesmen, clergymen, but 
only men. We fall again into our most human 
relations, which, after all, are the whole of what 
belongs to us as we are ourselves, and alone have 
the key-note of our hearts. There our skill, if skill 
we have, is exercised with real gladness on home 
subjects. We are witty if it be so, not for ap- 
plause but for affection. We paint our fathers' 
or our sisters' faces, if so lies our gift, because 
we love them ; the mechanic's genius comes out in 
playthings for the Uttle brothers, and we cease the 
struggle in the race of the world, and give our 
hearts leave and leisure to love. No wonder the 
scene and all about it is so dear to us. How beau- 
tiful to turn back the life page to those old winter 
firesides, when the apple hoards were opened, and 
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the best old wine came up out of its sawdust, and 
the boys came back from school to tell long stories 
of their fagging labours in the brief month of so 
dear respite, or still longer of the day's adventures 
and the hair-breadth escapes of larks and black- 
birds. The merry laugh at the evening game; 
the admiring wonder of the young children woke 
up from their first sleep to see their elder sisters 
dressed out in smiles and splendour for the ball 
at the next town. It may seem strange to say 
things like these have any character of religion ; 
and yet I sometimes think they are themselves reli- 
gion itself, forming, as they do, the very integral 
groups in such among our life pictures as have been 
painted in with colours of real purity. Even of the 
very things which we most search for in the busi- 
ness of life, we must go back to home to find the 
healthiest types. The loudest shouts of the world's 
applause give us but a faint shadow of the pride 
we drew from father's and sister's smiles, when we 
came back with our first school prize at the first 
holidays. The wildest pleasures of after-life are 
nothing like so sweet as the old game, the old 
dance, old Christmas, with its mummers and its 
mistletoe, and the kitchen saturnalia. Nay, per- 
haps, even the cloistered saint, who is drawing a 
long life of penitential austerity to a close, and 
through the crystal gates of death is gazing already 
on the meadows of Paradise, may look back with 
awe at the feeling which even now he cannot imi- 
tate, over his first prayer at his mother's side in the 
old church at home. 
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Yes, there we all turn our eyes at last; the world's 
glitter for a time blinds us ; but with the first serious 
thought the old notes come echoing back again. It 
is as if God, knowing the weary temptations, the 
hollow emptiness of the Ufe which yet we needs must 
lead, had ordained our first years for 'the laying in 
an unconscious stock of sweet and blessed thoughts 
to feed us along our way. We talk much of the 
religious discipline of our schools, and moral training 
and mind developing, and what more we will of the 
words without meaning, the hollow verbiage of our 
written and spoken thoughts about ourselves ; yet I 
question whether the home of childhood has not 
more to do with religion than all the teachers and 
the teaching, and the huge unfathomed folios. 
Look back and think of it, and we cannot separate 
the life we lived fi*om our religion, nor our religion 
from our life. They wind in and in together, the 
gold and silver threads interlacing through the 
warp ; and the whole forms together then in one fair 
image of what after-life might and ought to be, and 
what it never is. No idle, careless, thoughtless 
man, so long as he persists in being what he is, 
can endure the thought of home any more than he 
can endure the thought of God. At his first 
return to himself, it is the first thought which God 
sends . . . well for him if it be not too late. If 
we could read the diary of suicide, and trace the 
struggles of the bleeding heart, in suspense yet 
between the desire and its execution, yet drawing 
nearer and ever nearer, and gazing with more fixed 
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intensity on the grave as the end of its sorrow, 
ah, will not the one fair thought then on which 
it will last rest be the green memories of home! 
The last deep warning note either filling up and 
finishing the measure of despair with its madden- 
ing loveliness, or else, if there be one spot not 
utterly wasted and destroyed where life and love caa 
yet take root and grow, once more to quicken there, 
and win back for earth its child again. 

The world had its Golden Age — ^its Paradise — 
and religion, which is the world's heart, clings to 
its memory. Beautiful it lies there — on the far 
horizon of the past — the sunset which shall, by 
and by, be the sunrise of Heaven. Yes, and God 
has given us each our own Paradise, our own old 
childhood, over which the old glories linger — to 
which our own hearts cling, as all we have ever 

known of Heaven upon earth And there, as 

1^ earth's weary wayfarers turn back their toil-jaded 
eyes, so do the poor speculators, one of whom is this 
>vriter, whose thoughts have gone astray, who has 
been sent out like the raven from the window of 
the ark, and flown to and fro over the ocean of 
speculation, finding no place for his soul to rest, no 
pause for his aching wings, turn back in thought, 
at least, to that old time of peace — that village 
church — that child-faith — which, once lost, is never 
gained again — strange mystery — is never gained 
again — with sad and weary longing! Ah! you 
who look with cold eyes on such a one, and lift 
them up to Heaven, and thank God you are not 
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such as he, — and call him hard names, and think 
of him as of one who is forsaking a cross, and pur- 
suing unlawful indulgence, and deserving all good 
mens reproach! Ah! could you see down helow 
his heart's surface, could you count the tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks, as out through some church-door 
into the street come pealing the old familiar notes, 
and the old psalms which he oannot sing, the 
ohaunted creed which is no longer his creed, and 
yet to part with which was worse agony than to lose 
his dearest friend ; ah ! you would deal him lighter 
measure. What, is not his cup hitter enough, hut 
that all the good, whose kindness at lea^t, whose 
sympathy and sorrow, whose prayers he might have 
hoped for, that these must turn away from him, as 
from an offence, as from a thing forhid?— that he 
must tread the wine-press alone, calling no God- 
fearing man his friend; and this, too, with the sure 
knowledge that coldness, least of all, he is deserving, 
for God knows it is no pleasant task which has heen 
laid upon him ! Well, he it so. You cannot take 
my heart from me. You cannot take away my 
memory. I will not say, would to God you 
could, although it is through these that I am 
wounded, and, if these nerves were killed, I should 
know pain no longer. No, cost me what it will, 
I will struggle hack, and reproduce for myself 
those old scenes where then I lived — that old faith 
which, then, alas! I could believe — which made 
all my happiness, so long as any happiness was pos- 
sible to me. 
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You will never have perfect men, Plato says, till 
you have perfect circumstances. Perhaps a true 
saying ! — hut, till the philosopher is horn who can 
tell us what circumstances are perfect, a sufficiently 
speculative one. At any rate, one finds strange 
enough results — often the very hest — coming up 
out of conditions the most unpromising. Such a 
hundle of odd contradictions we human heings are, 
that perhaps full as many repellent as attracting 
influences are acquired, hefore we can give our hearts 
to what is right. Yet, as a whole, my own child- 
hood found as much favour as any one can fairly 
hope for ; and, as I look hack, I can see few things 
which I could wish had heen otherwise. I say this, 
neither in shame for what I am not, nor as refusing 
credit for what I am. I am concerned only with 
the facts — what I was, and what has resulted out of 
me. We were a religious family — I mean a soher, 
serious family — not enthusiastically devotional — 
very little good comes to children from over-pas- 
sionate straining in this matter. Grown men, who 
have sinned, and who have known their sin, whose 
hearts have shed themselves in tears of hlood, who 
can feel the fulness of the language of religion from 
their own experience of their failings and their 
helplessness, and have heard the voice of God speak- 
ing to them in their despair, they may he enthu- 
siastic if they will — ^pour themselves out in long 
prayers, and hymns, and psalms, and have His 
name for ever on their lips — they may, hecause it 
will he real with them. But it is not so with child- 
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ren ; their young bright spirits know little yet of 
the burden of life which is over them. They have 
hardly yet sinned — far less awakened out of sin — 
and it is ill wisdom, even if it be possible, to train 
their conscience into precocious sensitiveness. Long 
devotions are a weariness to healthy children. If, 
unhappily, they have been made unhealthy — if they 
have been taught to look into themselves, and made 
to imagine themselves miserable and fallen, and 
every moment exciting God's anger, and so need 
these long devotions— their premature sensibility 
will exhaust itself over comparative trifles; and, 
by and by, when the real occasion comes, they will 
find that, like people who talk of common things 
in superlatives, their imagination will have wasted 
what will then be really needed. Their present 
state will explain to themselves the unreality of their 
former state ; but the heart will have used out its 
power, and thoughts, which have been made unreal, 
by an unreal use of them, will be unreal still, and 
for ever. This was not our case. We, happily, 
were never catechised about our feelings; and so 
our feelings, slight as they were, were always 
genuine. Religion, with us, was to do our duty ; 
that is, to say our lessons every day ; to say our 
prayers morning and evening ; to give up as many 
as we could of our own wishes for one another; 
and to earn good marks, which, though but slips of 
blue paper, were found, at the end of the month, to 
be good current paper of sterling value, and con- 
vertible into sixpences, which we stored up to make 
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presents to our kind governess, and kinder aunt. 
Our own little prayers we said always by ourselves, 
at our bedside ; the Lord's Prayer out loud, and 
small extempore ones, which we kept under a whis* 
per, because they were commonly small intercessions 
for some dear friends; which we shrunk from letting 
those friends hear ; for fear they might be gratefrd to 
us, and that would be stealing so much of our plea- 
sure in ourselves. Then, besides these, we had family 
prayers in the school-room, which were far from 
being so pleasant or so easy to attend to. They 
were read out of a book by the governess, and we 
did not know them ; they were in long words which 
we did not understand; I always counted them 
among the unpleasant duties, and I longed for them 
to be over. Two long words particularly, that came 
in the middle, I used to watch for, as I knew then 
that half the time was past. If I had been asked 
whether I did not know that this was very disre- 
spectful, and that I ought to have had the same 
reverence in the school-room as in the silence of 
my own deeping place. I suppose I should have 
answered quite satisfactorily ; but I should not have 
answered truly. Whatever may be the case with 
men, children, at any rate, only feel ; they do not 
know; I did not feel the same, and that was 
enough. I had said what I wanted ; this was a 
form which I might respect generally, but could not 
enter into. Well, and after that came the Psalms and 
chapters. The Psalms we used to read verse and 
verse ; and here again I was very imperfectly what I 
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ought to have been. I ooold make nothing of them 
read in this way ; I could not understand how anybody 
could ; and very early then, I made an observation 
which I have never seen reason to alter, that nothing 
short of special interference with miracle will enable 
any heads ever to understand them, into which they 
have been beaten in the popular English fashion. I 
got a general reverence for them, as for the rest of the 
service, because they were treated reverentially by those 
I reverenced; but, for anything they taught me, they 
might have been kept in the old Hebrew ; far bet- 
ter, indeed, as I should not then, as I do now, have 
known them aU by heart, finding still their meaning 
sealed to me under the trodden familiarity of sound. 
To this day I can make nothing of the Psalms, 
except when I see a verse or two quoted, and the 
meaning so held out before me, or else when I read 
them in a less familiar language. Yet even so they 
will translate into the old jingle, and the evil repro- 
duces itself. It fared no better with the Prophecies 
and Epistles. But all this was compensated by the 
stories in the Old and New Testament, which were 
the most intense delight to me. With a kind of 
half- fear I was doing something wrong, I used to 
transform my person into those I read about. I was 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. Joseph I liked best of all ; 
I believe because he had such a pretty coat, and 
because he was good and iU- treated. Benjamin 
never took my fancy; everything went too well 
with him. I was always sorry at leaving off at the 
ends of chapters; I should have hked better to 
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have had the stories complete ; but I believed it was 
all right ; that there was virtue in verses and chap- 
ters, as in everything else in the Bible. Whatever 
I may think at present of all this, and of the good 
and ill effects on the whole of our mechanical treat- 
ment of the Bible ; still, I am sure that it is in this 
early unreasoning reverence that the secret lies of 
our all believing it as we do ; and that it is here, 
and not in authenticities, and evidences, and miracles, 
and prophecy fulfilments, that our faith is rooted. 
We start on our reasonings with foregone conclu- 
sions ; and well for us that we do so, or they would 
lead us certainly a very different road. 

Well, so went on our lives. The horizon of our little 
home valley was not very wide ; and our moral horizon 
was no wider; yet inside them lay all our world. We 
visited little ; and what company came was always 
company; not nice pleasant fnends, but a set of 
alien beings, only made to be looked at when we 
came in to dessert, and hardly known to be our fel- 
low-creatures. They might have come from the 
stars for all we cared ; and they took notice of us 
in ways we did not like in the least. The people 
of the village, our own family, and the servants, 
were all we recognised as people. They were the 
inhabitants of our own world. In the school-room 
lay our duties ; outside, in the garden, or in the 
copses beyond, where the brook ran and the violets 
grew, was our pleasure place, while round it all lay the 
great wood with its dark trees and gloomy under- 
paths, into which we gazed with a kind of awfiil 
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horror^ as the ghost and robber and fairy-haunted 
edge of the world which closed it in. We were like 
an old camp in the wilderness^ on some Arabian oasis, 
in which we lived as the old patriarchs lived. We 
had our father^ our mother, brothers, sisters ; and the 
old faces of the old servants, and the sheep and the 
cows in the meadow, and the birds upon the trees, 
and the poultry in the bushes, and the sky, and 
Ood who lived in it ; and that was all. And what 
a beautiful all ! My delight, in the long summer 
afternoons, was to lie stretched out upon the grass, 
watching the thin white clouds floating up so high 
there in the deep aether, and wondering how far it 
was from their edge up to the blue, where God was. 
I have often thought it is part of the inner 
system of this earth that each one of us should 
repeat over again in his own experience the spi* 
ritual condition of each of its antecedent eras ; and 
surely we at home in this way repeated over again 
the old patriarchal era in all its richness. Here 
were we in our little earth. There above was our 
Father in heaven — not so far away. He heard us 
when we prayed to Him — Hjs eyes were ever upon 
us — He called us His children — He loved us and 
cared for us. The imagination is too true to dis- 
criminate great distances of time. God had been 
down on this earth of ours ; and talked to the patri- 
archs and to Moses. They were very old; but then 
papa was very old too, and I used to look at his 
silver hair, and wonder whether he had ever seen 
Abraham — whether he perhaps had seen God. Nay 
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once I remember, in an odd confiision of the name 
of father, the thought crossing me that he might 
be something very high indeed. 

Well, to such children as we were, Sunday was a 
very intense delight. First of all, there were no 
lessons ; then we had our best clothes ; we had no 
employment which we liked, that Sunday interfered 
with. We might not dig in the gardens ; but we 
did not complain of that if we might still look at 
the flowers and smell them. Every thing was at 
rest about us. The school-room was shut up. The 
family dined between churches, so that that day 
we were admitted to the parlour, and going to 
church was delightfdl. The day was God's own 
particular day, and church was God's own house. 
He was really there we were told, though I rather 
wondered we did not see him ; and to go there was 
the happiest thing we knew. I thought the ser- 
vices rather long, and I did not much understand 
them ; but I always liked all except the sermon. I 
liked evening service best because it was shorter; 
but I remember thinking it was not wisely shortened: 
and I would gladly have compounded to take back 
litany and communion to get off sermon. It was 
long words again ; and I felt towards it much as I 
did to school-room prayers. As Goethe says of 
Gretchen, when we were at church it was — 



«( 



Halb Kinderspiel halb Gtott im Herzen.'* 



Yet we loved God in our child's fashion, and it was 
the more delightful that neither feeling absorbed us. 
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The singing was very pleasant ; but best of all it 
was when a poor, too-curious robin had strayed into 
the aisles, and went wandering in alarmed per- 
plexity up and down among the long arches, beat- 
ing its little beak against the window glass, or 
alighting on the shoulder of one of the little 
painted cherubims, with its shrill note lending a 
momentary voice to the stone harp which hung 
stringless in those angel-fingers. After church we 
said our catechism, at which I was always best able 
to answer my duty towards my neighbour; but 
neither I nor my sister, who said it with me, could 
ever make much of our duty towards God. We had 
our own feelings, which this somehow interfered 
with ; it was not in easy enough- language^ and, as 
we knew the routine of it very tolerably, we took 
turns to begin, that we might escape. Yet there 
was always this compensation, that whichever got 
off that had the two long lanswers. But best of all 
were the Sunday evenings, — alas, how unlike our 
experience of later Sunday evenings, — for one of 
two delights was always sure to me; either dear 

Miss H read me the Fairy Queen, which then 

was only second to the Bible with me, or else the 
older ones of the party would play with us young 
ones at animal, vegetable, and mineral — that first 
intrusion of philosophy into the holy place ; which 
by and by would play work there we little enough 
dreamed of then. Infinite was the glee with which 
we strained our memory for the oddest stories, and 
the oddest things in them, to be hunted down the 
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scent which the questions drew from us. The head 
of the floating axe was a great favourite; so was 
Jael's nail ; or, harder still, the lordly dish in which 
the butter was presented. Kind elder ones, as then 
we thought, to trifle so with us ; but my since ex- 
perience of Sunday evenings in England has taught 
me that they were not so altogether losers, and I 
would gladly, as I grew up, have exchanged my 
devout sermon readings for the smallest game with 
the smallest child. Unhappily we fell, after a time, 
under another regime; we lost our games; my 
Fairy Queen, too, was sent to sleep upon her shelf; 
a profane poet was thought unfit for Sunday's 
serious perusing. In truth the allegory was not 
thought much of; Una was a fair damsel in dis- 
tress — the lion a real, good, grand, noble lion, such 
as we saw at the menagerie; how I hated that 
Sansfoy for killing him. I am tempted to say here 
how serious a mistake we grown Protestants make 
with these modem Sundays of ours. I was after 
taught no book not strictly religious might be read. 
Sermons ! who can go on reading sermons ? I was 
called naughty if I went to sleep ; and, at that time, 
"Wharton's Deathbed Scenes" was the only book 
in our library which sweetened the dull medicine 
with a story. I learnt these by heart, and then I 
was destitute; and my only comfort in thinking 
that heaven was all Sunday was the hope that at 
least there would be no long winter evenings there. 
Grown people coquet with their consciences so 
ridiculously in this matter. They will talk and 
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think all day of the foolishest of follies; young 
ladies will wear their best bonnets, thinking only 
how pretty they look in them : but to read a book 
of foolishness, or to act out the gay dress into a 
pleasure party, is sin. Some people will read 
letters, but not write them ; but generally both are 
permitted, as well as newspapers. A magazine is a 
debateable point — questionable ; though many de- 
grees better than a book. A book, if you will have 
a book, must be a volume of sermons ; or, at least, 
of commentaries. But to return to my healthy 
young Sundays ; they were all bright. It seemed 
as if on Sunday it never rained ; and one way or 
another, at least at home, it has never lost its calm, 
quiet beauty. The flowers wear a less business-like 
colour; the fields catch the colour of our spirits, 
and seem to lie in obedient repose. I cannot think 
the cattle do not feel it is not as other days ; the 
lambs have a kind of going to church frisk about 
them ; your dog, on every other day your faithful- 
lest of companions, lies out before the hall- door, 
and never thinks of following you till after evening 
service; and your horse, if you have him out in 
the morning, looks a sermon full of puritan re- 
proaches at you. The sacredness of Sunday is 
stamped on the soil of England, and in the heart 
of every Englishman ; and all this by the old Sun- 
days we remember of the first ten years of our lives. 
So it was that, without any notion of the mystery 
of Christianity, I grew up in the intensest reverence 
for it ; the more intense because I had no notion of 
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its meaning. I cannot say what the Bible was not 
to me. I remember once in a fit of passionate 
bravado, when I was required to do something I did 
not like, saying " I swear I will not." I meant 
nothing except a great expression of my resolution. 
My sister told me I had taken God's name in yain ; 
and my conscience burnt in what I had done upon 
my heart as if with a branding iron, and there lies 
its memory — unefifaced. and ineffcweable. 

Alas, alas, for the change ! as I write, I seem for 
a moment to feel the old pulsations : but it is all 
gone away — gone like a dream in the morning — 
gone with the fairy-peopled world where then I 
thought we had our dwelling. " The things that I 
have felt, I now can feel no more;" when God 
gave them to me I felt them. He gave them — 
he has taken them away. The child is not as the 
man, and heaven lies all round our lives; in our 
young years we gambol upon its shores, and gather 
images £rom the shapes of light that sparkle there ; 
and those light beings hover round us in our after 
wanderings, to hold our souls true in faith : that 
as the child was so in the end the man may be ; 
and better far than that. 

I am not going to trouble fiirther the old vexed 
question of home and school education; but as I 
have been speaking of the religious sensibilities 
which form themselves at home, and as I have found 
that home and the thou^ts connected with it are the 
elements out of whicii these are wrought, and the 
food upon which they feed; so I am sure that these 
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sensibilities are die strongest among those who re- 
main longest in this home nursery garden, and, 
whatever may become of the others, their roots at 
least will never strike in a foreign soil. Character, 
vigour, independence, these may best form when 
there is most occasion for independent action, and 
the boy thrown upon himself in the hard world 
atmosphere of school, having to make his way and 
push himself and take his own position, will be 
better formed by far, perhaps, to elbow along in after- 
life by practice of elbowing among schoolboys. 
And, till we know something (at present we know 
nothing at all) of the form after which it is most 
God's will man should most shape himself, it is idle 
to lay down laws for the best way of forming him. 
Here I am concerned with religious sensibiHty, which 
unquestionably is weakened in every school as it is 
in die world. It leads to no results does religion, in 
the first, any more than in the last ; the forms of reli- 
gion may be kept up, the outside praying and the 
chapel going, some instruction too for decency's 
sake ; Greek Testament classes, article classes and 
such like. But I will appeal to every boy's expe- 
rience, wheth^ all this has anything to do with his 
real religion, or whether it looks to much advantage 
by the side of the prayer-book his mother gave him, 
or the Bible his sisters subscribed to buy for him. 

I will ask him wheUier the tenderest form in "vdiich 

• 

his divinity is taught at school, has not seemed to 
him worldly and irreverent; whether there, it is not 
lessons, business, discipline — not love, heart and 
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pleasure ; and whether passing from the school Sun- 
day to the first Sunday at home in holidays has not 
heen passing from earth into heaven. The older we 
grow, the more surely we each feel our own sincere 
experience to he the type of all sincere experience, 
and I make my appeal without any fear at all. 

The same feelings, if I know anything 

of human nature, we shall all recognise ; the same 
voice in which God has spoken to our hearts. Once 
for all, religion cannot he taught to hoys. — Not till the 
man is formed, not till the mind has heen drawn out 
of itself and forced to read, with its own eyes and not 
with the eyes of hooks, the world and the men that 
move and live in it; not till the strangeness of their 
own nature has hroken upon them, till they have 
looked fairly at this strange scene on earth here, 
" this huge stage," and all its shows on " which the 
stars with silent influence are commenting," not till 
they have felt the meaning of history, have come to 
feel that in very deed the actions of which they read, 
the hooks in which they read them, were done and 
made hy heings in all points like themselves — in the 
same trials, mysteries and temptations — not till then 
can religion in its awfulness come out before men's 
minds as a thing to he thought of; not till the 
question is asked will reason accept the answer. It 
is the last, not the first, scene of education. It 
cannot, try how you will, it cannot come before; till 
then it can he hut a feeling — and so with this writer ; 
God knows whether all his teaching weakened his 
feeUng : it certainly could not deepen it — yet at any 
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rate, ill obeyed as it was, the old faith he had learnt 
to love still held its place next his heart, till the 
time came for the change when the reason must 
assume its own responsibilities. I will step lightly 
over this period, long as it was ; I had been trained 
in rigid Protestantism — Faber on the Prophecies, 
Southey's Book of the Church, had been the pet 
books into which I had been directed. The Devil 
was at the bottom, and the Pope, the unquestionable 
Antichrist, very near him; and if possible an im- 
provement on his ugliness. And the fulfilment, the 
exact fulfilment, of the prophecies, in the matter, for 
example, of the scarlet robe, the forbidding to marry, 
and the meat fasting, had always struck me, not as 
proofs of the truth of Christianity — Heaven knows 
I never thought of that — but as the most wonderful in- 
stances of the exactness with which the courses of the 
world were marked out for it. 

So I was at about sixteen. Young boys take 
what they are told with readiest acquiescence, and 
diflBculties are easily put away by a healthy mind 
as temptations of the devil. Cruelties said to have 
been committed by God's order in the Old Testa- 
ment never struck me as cruelties; I gHded on with- 
out notice over the massacres of women and children, 
much as good sensible people nowadays slide 
over the sufierings of " the masses;" condensing 
them into the one short word, and dismissing them 

as briefly as the lips dismiss the sound 

If misgivings ever for a moment arose, I had but to 
remember they were idolaters ; and what was too bad 

G 
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for a people so wicked as to be that ? I remember 
thinking it odd that I should be taught to admire 
Hector, and iEneas, and Ulysses, and so many of them, 
"when all they were idolaters too. What had we to 
do with the wisdom of Cicero, when he was as great 
a sinner as these Canaanites ? But I readily laid 
the blame on the defects of my own understanding, 
I was sure it was all right; and, though I read Hume 
and Gibbon, I hated them cordially, only doubting 
whether they were greater fools or greater knaves. 
Why an all-knowing God, too, should re- 
quire us to pray to Him, should threaten to punish us 
if we did not, when He knew what we wanted better 
than we knew ourselves; why we should put our 
wishes into words when we even felt ourselves how im- 
perfectly words expressed our feelings, and He could 
know them without; nay, more, why, when as I began 
to be taught we could not pray without He gave us 
Himself the wish to pray, and the words to pray in. He 
yet should be angry with us when we did not do it, 
when He had not made us wish — this, too, seemed 
very odd to me, .... but I dismissed it all as it came, 
as my own fault, and most likely as very wrong. 

Just as I was leaving oflf being a boy, we fell 
under a strong Catholicising influence at home, and 
I used to hear things which were strange enough to 
my ear. Faber was put away out of my studies ; 
Newton was forbidden; and Davison, that I thought 
so dry and dull, put in his place. Transubstantiation 
was talked of before me as more than possible ; 
celibacy of the clergy and fasting on the fast days 
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were not only not wrong, but the very thing most 
needfdl .... our own dinners indeed did not suffer 
diminution .... but even to raise the question was 
sufficiently alarming, and I sat by in silence, listen- 
ing with the strangest sensations. The martyrdom 
of Oranmer had always been a great favourite with 
me ; the miracle of the unoonsumed heart was a 
real miracle ; at least I had been told so. The ful- 
filled prophecies about the Pope were real Scripture 
prophecies, of which I thought the verification almost 
terribly exact; and, what was worse, the interpreta- 
tion was made sacred to me by early association .... 
and how to unlearn all this ? I believe I may date 
fix)m this point the first disturbance my mind expe- 
rienced, and, however long I went on laying the 
blame upon myself, I never recovered it, I said to 
myself, if this miracle was not a miracle, how do I 
know there ever were miracles ? This was easily 
answered, because one sort were in Scripture, 
and the other only in Southey s book. But Ss to 
fiilfilment of prophecy, if this was not fulfilment, 
then what was ? we could never be sure of any of 
it. Davison was no help; for his double sense was 
the wrong sort of double — double-minded. I went 
to the New Testament for old prophecies flilfilled 
there, and I was still more bewildered ; for, in no one 
case that I could find, would it have been possible 
to conceive without the interpretation that there had 
been any prophecy at all intended. So I was forced 
altogether to give up prophecy till more inspiration 

came to explain it for us 

G 2 
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Alas ! how little we understand the strange mys- 
tery of the heart. Thoughts come and go — float 
across our minds Uke the cloud shadows on a sunny 
day; the sun follows out, and no track is seen upon 
the earth when they have passed — all is bright as 
before. But the heart lies out under the breath of 
Providence like the prepared mirror of -the photo- 
genic draughtsman ; the figure falls there, it rests 
but a few moments, and then passes away, and no 
line is seen; but the rays have eaten in and left a 

form which can never be eflfaced By and 

by the acid touches it, and there lies the image, 
fiill and faithful as the hand could paint it. The 
first doubt of the affection of one who is dear to us, 
how angrily we spurn it from us, how we despise 
and hate ourselves for entertaining a thought so 
detestable; one stone crumbled off a battlement, 
how little it affects our sense of its strength, our 
faith in its duration. Yet the same cause which 
flung down that one may fling down another and 
another, and what can begin to perish will at last 
perish all. I am not speaking of Christianity as it 
is in the eternal purpose of Almighty God ; but of 
that image, that spiritual copy of it, which grows up 
in the human microcosm. The first is older than the 
universe — is coeval with its Maker; but the second 
is frail as the being in whom it is formed. 

Wo to the unlucky man who as a child is 
taught, even as a portion of his creed, what his 
grown reason must forswear. Faith endures no 
barking of the surface ; it is a fair, delicate plant 
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transported out of Paradise into an alien garden, 
where surest care alone can foster it. But wound 
the tenderest shoot — but break away one single 
flower, and though it linger on for years, feeding 
upon stimulants and struggling through a languish- 
ing vitality, it has had its death-blow ; the blighted 
juices fly trembling back into the heart, never to 
venture out again. 

Nevertheless the mind of a young man is very 
plastic. As personal affection lies at the root of 
our first opinions, so the influence of persons whom 
we love and venerate is for a long time paramount ; 
and, by a natural necessity, a mind falling in its 
growth under the influence of a great man, great 
alike in genius and in character, assumes the im- 
print such a man will fix upon it, and most imitates 
what it most admires. Only wider experience 
flings us back upon ourselves; the experience 
which shows us that men who, while they unite all 
the greatest qualities in greatest measure, may yet 
be as various in opinion as in the variety of their 
gifts — as various as the million varieties of beautifiil 
objects with which God has ornamented the earth. 
Painful, indeed, is the moment when this first breaks 
upon us. It is easy to be decided so long as we 
feel so sure that all goodness is on our side ; and 
only badness, moral badness, or else folly, can take 
the other; but how terrible becomes the alternative 
when we know men as they really are ! 

Well, the great men under whose influence I 
now fell dealt tenderly with the imbibed preju- 
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dices even of Protestantism; and, holding on by 
persons standing so firmly as they seemed to stand, 
I did not seem to have lost any thing — to have 
weakened my moral footing. They could make 
all allowance, sympathise with my sorrow such 
as it was, show how it was right and amiable that 
I should feel it; and, in the position which they 
had assumed, they seemed to have the antidote 
against the mischief from the transfer of allegiance 
from one set of teachers to another, in representing 
themselves not as speaking their own words, but 
those of the holy mother of us all — the Church. 
So a strange process began to form ; for, while it was 
in reality but their own great persons which were 
drawing us all towards them, they unwillingly de- 
ceived us into believing it was not their influence, but 
the body's power; and, while in fact we were only 
Newmanites, we fancied we were becoming Catholics. 
Most mournful— for in the imagined security of 
our new position, as our minds were now unfolding, 
with deep faith in one great man, we began to follow 
him along the subtle reasonings with which he drew 
away from under us the supports upon which Pro- 
testant Christianity had been content to rest its 
weight; we allowed ourselves to see its contradic- 
tions, to recognise the logical strength of the argu- 
ments of Hume, to acknowledge that the old 
answers of Campbell, the evidences of Paley, were 
futile as the finger of a child on the spoke of an 
engine's driving-wheel ; nay, more, to examine the 
logic of unbelief with a kind of pleasure, as hitting 
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our adversaries to the death, and never approaching 
us at all. So, gradually unknowing what we did, 
to accept the huge bisection of mankind ; to con* 
fine Christianity to the Church visible, and exclude 
those beyond its pale from the blessings of the 
covenant— to recognise the Catholic illustration of 
the ark — to continue the anathemas of the creeds, 
while we determined the objects on whom they 
rested — to allow the world outside to have all 
talent, all splendour, power, beauty, intellect, su- 
periority, even the highest heroic virtues, and yet 
to be without that peculiar goodness which flowed 
out of the body of which the elect were members, 
and which alone gave chance of salvation. 

It is true that we were defrauded of the just in- 
dignation with which our hearts would have rebelled 
9,gainst so terrible a violation of their instincts, by 
mysterious hints of uncovenanted mercies, of grace 
given to the heathen in overflowing kindness ; and 
gentle softening of the more consistent theology of 
the fathers, which flung infants, dying unbaptised, 
into the everlasting fire-lake. They would not let 
us see what they perhaps themselves shrunk from 
seeing, that in the law of Divine Providence there 
is none of this vague unreal trifling ; that, if they 
believed their histories and their illustrations, they 
must not flinch from the conclusions. The sucking 
children of the unchosen were not saved in Noah's 
flood. The cities of the Canaanites were deluged 
with the blood of hundreds of thousands whose inno- 
cence appeals to outraged humanity. What had those 
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poor creatures done to justify their fate more than 
the Christians beyond the pale, or the heathen whose 
virtues plead to have intercession made for them ? 

The Catholics must not trifle with their theory, 
and on this twihght of uncovenanted mercies they 
must allow me to ask them these questions. 

Was the Christian sacrifice necessary, or was it 
not ? That is, could mankind be saved without it? 
You will answer, at least Catholics always do answer. 
They could not. 

To derive the benefit of that sacrifice, is it neces- 
sary to be within the Church, and receive it through 
the sacraments ? If Yes ; then all beyond derive 
no benefit, and so are lost. If No ; then what da 
you mean ? There is no such thing as " partially 
necessary ;" a thing is necessary or it is not. You 
will say then — Not necessary; but necessary in 
such and such circumstances — wherever God has 
made it possible. But if God had pleased it would 
have been universally possible; and with an at- 
tached natural penalty of eternal damnation, which 
can only be counteracted by a miracle, it is hard to 
conceive him leaving men without the one essential. 

Well, then, do you mean these sacraments are 
essential to the living a saintly life ? But others 
live saintly lives. If they do, you say that is by 
the extraordinary mercy. But the Catholics do not 
number a tithe of the human race — as a rule we do 
not find a larger proportion of good men among 
them than among others ; and if, out of every age 
and nation^ those who fear God are under the influ- 
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ence of His grace^ and are in the other world to 
become members of His Church, a larger number 
by far will be taken from those beyond the pale 
than from within it; and, therefore, the Catholics 
will receive hy the extraordinary , the others by the 
ordinary channels. The extra-sacramental is the 
common way ; and how strange a system you make 
the Almighty to have constracted, when it does but 
answer a tenth of its purpose, and the rest is by 
method of exception. Surely this is worse than 
midsummer madness! The fathers are right — 
you are ridiculous. It may be that sacramental 
grace is essential ; but the alternative is absolute — 
it is, or it is not. Begin to make exceptions; bend 
your line, here a little and there a little, — a curve 
for the pious Lutherans, an angle for the better sort 
of heathens, — and you will soon make your figure 
a helpless, shapeless no-figure. Take up the swim- 
mers into the ark, and they will soon outnumber 
the good family there; and ark and all will go 
down, and you will have to take common chance 
in the water with the rest. 

No ! the earthly Canaan was given to the chosen 
people without respect of virtue, as Jewish history 
too painftilly shows. So with your theory is the 
heavenly. You need not come in with your text, 
**Many shall come from the east and the west," 
giving it the human sense, which shall save the hea- 
thens in the next world. For you it means, and but 
must mean, the call of the Gentiles under baptism. 
If you recoil from this conclusion, then, in God s 

6 3 
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name, have done with your covenant and your 
theory ; and do not in the same hreath allow and 
disallow human excellence as a title to heaven, or 
the doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter 
must be called in to help you in your dividings. 

A few words more shall be said to you, of which you 
shall not like the hearing. I will not prejudge you ; 
but, if you believe what you say, to allow us to go 
on feeding ourselves upon the literature of those 
old glorious Greeks and Komans, to think by Aris- 
totle and Cicero, to feel by ^Eschylus and Sophocles, 
to reproduce among ourselves by exclusive study 
the early figures of those great kings, patriots, 
poets, princes, is the most barbarous snare which 
was ever Itdd before the feet of weak humanity. 
And you do this — you who profess the care of our 
souls ! Ah, if you did care for them, you would up 
and gird yourselves, and cry — Leave them, leave 
them, they are heathens! Learn your Greek in 
Athanasius, and your Latin in Augustine. Those 
were God's enemies whom He had not chosen, and 
therefore has rejected. The more dangerous be- 
cause they look so like His Mends; but splendid 
sinners, as the wise fathers called them. 

What, gentlemen, do you suppose that I am to 
make friends with Socrates and Phocion, and be- 
lieve that human nature is full of the devil, and that 
only baptism can give chance for a holy life ? That 
I will hand Plato into destruction ; that Sophocles, 
and Phidias, and Pindar, and Germanicus, and Ta- 
citus, and Aurelius, and Trajan were no better than 
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poor unenlightened Pagans, and that, where you not 
only permit me to make acquaintance with them, hut 
compel me to it as a condition, forsooth, under which 
I may become a minister of the Christian faith ! 

Tou think, perhaps, that I shall draw healthy 
comparisons, and see what heathenism could not 
make of man. That I will place (I will not com- 
pare invidiously) — that I will place David above Leo- 
nidas, Eusebius above Tacitus, Jerome over Plato, 

Aquinas over Aristotle, and yourselves over 

Ah, Heaven ! where shall I find an antitype of you ? 
You shall let me see and love whole generations of 
men who would live long Hves of self-denial and 
heroic daring, for the love of God, and virtue, and 
humanity; asking no reward but in the consciousness 
that they were doing God's will ; and persevering 
still, even with the grave as the limit of their hori- 
zon, because they loved good and hated evil ; and 
you point me out in contrast the noble army of 
martyrs — men who knew how to die in the strength 
of the faith, that death was the gate of eternal Pa- 
radise ; and which is the noblest, and which is the 
hardest task, I wonder ? No, the world is mystery 
enough, no doubt of that, and your Catholic Chris- 
tianity mai/ be true ; but, if you think so, you, who 
are our soul's shepherds, at your peril be it, close 
up the literature of the world ; like that deeply be- 
lieving Caliph, close, close our eyes in seven-fold 
bUndness against all history except the Bible his- 
tory, and mark out the paths of Christian teaching 
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in which you will have us walk within walls hard 
and thick as the adamant round Paradise. 

So much for the digressing upon an argument 
which I have let fall here where it is lying, not as 
what I felt at the time of which I speak, but as 
what now, as I look back over it, appears the logical 
account of the ill-satisfaction which I did feel. It 
is with argument as it is with the poetry of passion 
— we feel before we can speak of what we feel ; and 
it is only on the return of calmness, when the 
struggle is past and the horizon clear again, that 
we can delineate and analyse our experiences. 



Among all the foolish and unmeaning cries over 
which party spirit has gone distracted, that of "pri- 
vate judgment" stands, perhaps, without parallel. 
Whether, as the Protestant explains it, we take it as 
a right, or as the Catholic, as a duty, the right of 
judging for oneself, or the right of choosing one's 
teacher, or the duty of doing both, or one, or nei- 
ther, whatever we call it, never was so strange a 
creature brought to birth out of our small but fer- 
tile imaginings. 

What is right or duty without power ? To tell 
a man it is his duty to submit his judgment to the 
judgment of the church, is like telling a wife it is 
her duty to love her husband — a thing easy to say, 
but meaning simply nothing. Affection must be 
won, not commanded. If the husband and wife 
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both continue the same persons as they were when 
they did love each other (supposing it was so), the 
love will continue ; but if the natures change, either 
of both or one of them, and become antipathetic, it 
would be as reasonable to lecture oxygen and hy- 
drogen on the duty of continuing in combination 
when they are decomposed by galvanism. They 
may, indeed, be forcibly held together in juxtapo- 
sition by external restraint ; but combined they are 
not. And, while they are as they are, they can- 
not be combined. 

So it is with the church and its members. As long 
as the church has the power to mould the minds of her 
children after her own sort, in such a way that their 
coherence in her shall be firm enough to overcome 
whatever external attraction they may fall within 
the sphere of, so long she has a right to their 
hearts. While she has the power to employ the 
external restraints of hope and fear — so long as she 
can torture and scourge, or so long as she directs 
public opinion, and her frown can entail any prac- 
tical inconvenience — so long she has a right to the 
external conformity of such individuals as are of a 
kind to be governed by such considerations. As 
soon as she loses both, the bereaved lady may still 
cry, *' I have a right to your affections, it is your 
duty to submit to me ; '* but she will have lost her 
divine sanction, and would be about as reasonable 
as the last of the Stuarts whining over his rights to 
the duty of the English. 

Again, for an individual, be he who he will, in a 
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world where faculties are so unequally distributed, 
and some are weaker than others, to say he has a 
right to be his own teacher, or to choose who he 
will have for a teacher, is much as if a satellite of 
Jupiter betrayed a disposition to set up on his own 
account, or took a fancy to older ways and wished 
to transfer his allegiance to Saturn. If Saturn left 
his orbit, and came down for him, and by right of 
stronger attraction could take him away in a strug^ 
gle, then of course he would have a right to him. 

So it is with us all. I use magnetic illustrations, 
not because I think the mind magnetic^ but because 
m'agnetic comparisons are the nearest we have, and 
the laws are exactly parallel. Minds vary in sensi- 
tiveness and in self-power, as bodies do in suscepti- 
bility of attraction and repulsion. When, when 
shall we learn that they are governed by laws as in- 
exorable as physical laws, and that a man can as easily 
refuse to obey what has power over him as a steel 
atom can resist the magnet ? Take a bar of steel, 
its component atoms cohere by attraction ; turn off 
the current of electricity, or find means to negative 
it, and the bar becomes a dust heap. The earth's 
attraction calls off this portion, the wind scatters 
that, or another magnetic body in the neighbour- 
hood will proceed to appropriate. So it is with be- 
lief: belief is the result of the proportion, whatever 
it be, in which the many elements which go to 
make the human being are combined. In some the 
grosser nature preponderates ; they believe largely in 
their stomachs, in the comforts and conveniences 
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of life, and being of such kind, so long as these are 
not threatened, they gravitate steadily towards the 
earth. Numerically this is the largest class of be- 
Uevers, with very various denominations indeed; 
bearing the names of every faith beneath the sky, 
and composing the conservative elements in them, 
and therefore commonly persons of much weight in 
established systems. But they are what I have 
called them: their hearts are where I said they 
were, and as such interests are commonly selfish, 
and self separates instead of unites, they are not 
generally powerful against any heavy trial. Others 
of keener susceptibility are yet volatile, with slight 
power of continuance, and fly from attraction to 
attraction in the current of novelty. Others of 
stronger temper gravitate more slowly, but com- 
bine more firmly, and only disunite again when the 
idea or soul of the body into which they form dies 
out, or they fall under the influence of some very 
attractive force indeed. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether a body which is really organised by a 
living idea, can lose a healthy member except by 
violence. 

If it be difficult to follow the subtle features of 
electric affinity among the inorganic bodies or sim- 
plest elemental combinations, it may well be thought 
impossible in organisms so curiously complicated as 
that of the human being. However, such as it is, 
the illustration will serve. 

The cry of private judgment meant simply this, 
that the authority of the office was ceasing to influ- 
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ence, and was being superseded by the authority of 
the gifted man — that the church had lost its power, 
perhaps its life, and was decomposing. The talk of 
the duty of determining to remain in her upon pri- 
vate judgment, was an attempt to inspire the atoms 
which were flying oflf with salutary fear of conse- 
quences, which would submit them again to her 
control. 

Well, as we had none of us any very clear idea 
to magnetize us, and as yet had not approached the 
point when the other influences would come to bear 
upon us, and we should begin to feel the gravi- 
tation downwards in the necessity of getting on in 
the world, the leader of the movement took us all 
his own way ; all that is who were not Amoldized. 
And even some of these he contrived to draw away 
by the nearness and continuance of his action upon 
them, as the comet's attraction played the deuce 
with Jupiter's satellites while it continued in their 
neighbourhood. It is true we thought, yes, we 
thought we were following the church : but it was 
like the goose in the child's toy, which is led by 
the nose up and down the basin by the piece of 
bread ... by the piece of bread . . . with the 
loadstone inside it. 

Well, everybody remembers the history of the 
Tracts, and how the doctrine of development began 
to show itself as the idea grew; threatening such 
mighty changes; and how unsteady minds began 
to grow uneasy ; and heads of houses to frown, and 
bishops to deliver charges. Hitherto these Tracts 
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had represented pretty exactly Anglican Oxford. 
Though dangerously clever, and more dangerously 
good, they had never broken bounds, and the unen- 
thusiastic authorities had found themselves unable 
to do more than warn, and affect to moderate. The 
world outside seemed partially to smile on the 
movement, as at any rate a digging over an unpro- 
ductive soil. Kome was never spoken of as the 
probable goal of any but a few foolish young men, 
whose presence would be injurious to any cause, 
and who were therefore better in the enemy's camp 
than at home. And no worldly interests had as 
yet been threatened with damage, except perhaps 
the Friday dinner and the Lent second course; the 
loss of which, being not enough to be painftil, became 
a piquant stimulant, and gave edge to appetite. 

Now, to a single-minded man, who is either 
brave enough or reckless enough to surrender him- 
self wholly to one idea, and look neither right nor 
left, but only forward, what earthly consequences 
may follow is not material. Persecution strengthens 
him; and so he is sure he is right, whether his 
course end in a prison or on a throne is no matter 
at all. But men of this calibre are uncommon in 
any age or in any country — very uncommon in this 
age and this country. Most of us are sent to 
universities or wherever it may be, not merely to be 
educated into men, but to get fdong in the world ; 
make money, it may be called, in an invidious way; 
but it is not only to make money ; it is that we 
may take up our own position in life, and support 
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ourselves in the scale of society where we were bom. 
We are placed in a road along which we have only 
to travel steadily, and the professions, as they are 
called, are trodden in by the experience of the com- 
mon sense of mankind, making large advance and 
best success quite possible to average hack genius, 
which would make nothing of its across country. 
The world cares little about theology; and the 
worldly professions soon leave it out of account 
except on Sunday . . . But to the Oxford students, 
and particularly to such of them as form the opi- 
nion of Oxford, theology is itself the profession. 
Chosen as a profession, it is followed with pro- 
fessional aims, and, as the idea of the Tracts grew 
clearer and more exclusive, the time came when the 
angle at which the Une of its course inclined to- 
wards the professional influence became obtuse 
instead of acute, and this last began to retard. 

It became necessary to surrender tutorships, 
fellowships, and the hopes of them; to find diffi- 
culties in getting ordained, to lose slowly the pros- 
pects of pleasant curacies, and livings, and parson- 
age houses, and the sweet little visions of home 
paradises — a serious thing to young high church- 
men, who were commonly of the amiable enthusias- 
tic sort, and so, of course, had fallen most of them 

into early engagements and firom this 

time the leader s followers began to lag behind. 
"They turned back, and walked no more after 
him." I am not blaming them. They did 
not know what was governing them, and, if they 
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did, they would have had very much to urge for 
themselves. It is no light thing this mortifying 
the hopes of Mends, who have, perhaps, made pain- 
ful sacrifices to lift us forward. It is no light thing 
to encounter the hard words and hard facts of life, 
without sympathy, till the cause is won and it is 
not needed; rather perhaps with the coldness of 
those we love, the sneers of society, the three meals 
a- day never slacking their claims, and the where-^ 
withal to provide them poorly forthcoming. 

The idea drives a man into the wilderness before 

he comes to the land of milk and honey 

and little water and the scanty sprinkling of angels 
food he must make shift to be content with. Spe- 
culation bakes no bread, and often, too, the sinking 
heart flags and fails to trust itself, and the moments 
of insight are short, and the hours of despondency 
are long, and the unsteady reason rises among 
vague misgivings, and points reproachfiilly back 
to the fleshpots of Egypt, which we have left to die 
in the desert. Afber all, too, is not the beaten road, 
a road which men have beaten, good men who had 
God's grace in them. Surely what presumption is 
it not for here and there a self- wise impertinent to 
refuse to listen to the old practised guides, and fly 
ofi*, he knows not where, after a mirage he calls an 
" idea,** . . . Peace, peace, perturbed spirits ! Per- 
fection in this world is a dream Poor sheep ! 

listen to the call of your shepherd ; turn back before 

the sand overwhelm you So reason with 

themselves the many half- worshippers of trurh ; and 
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they turn back and find their account in turning. 
They find their account in the peace they sought. 
Genius only has a right to choose its own way, for 
genius only has the power to face what it will find 

there. There is a lion in the path let the 

common man keep clear of him. So all men gra- 
vitate into their spheres; only wo to those who 
swing suspended in the balance, and can follow 
heartily neither earth nor heaven. 

There is genius with its pale face and worn dress 
and torn friendships and bleeding heart . . . strong 
only in struggling ; counting all loss but truth and 
the love of God; rewarded, as men court reward, 
perhaps by an after apotheosis, yet never seeking 
this reward or that reward, save only its own good 
conscience steady to its aim; promising nothing; 
least of all peace — only straggles which are to end 
but with the grave. 

And there is respectability, with its sweet smiling 
home, and loving friends, and happy family, a fair 
green spring, a golden summer, an autumn sinking 
fruit-loaded to the earth — the final winter rest fol- 
lowing on the ftill finished course of gentle duty 
done, and for the fiiture prospects, easy and secure. 
Choose between them, O man, at the pculing of the 
ways ! Choose. You may have one ; both you 
cannot have. Either will give you to yourself- — 
QitiiQT perhaps to God. Yet, if you do choose the 
first, choose it with all your heart. You will need 
it all to bear what will be Idd upon you. No wist- 
ful lookings back upon the pleasant land which you 
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are leaving — no playing with life. You have 
chosen the heart of things, not the surface; and it 
is no child's play. Fling away your soul once 
for all, your own small self; if you will find it 
again. Count not even on immortality. St Paul 
would make himself anathema for the brethren. 
Look not to have your sepulchre built in after ages 
by the same foolish hands which still ever destroy 
the living prophet. Small honour for you if they 
do build it; and may be they never will build it. 
A thousand patriots go to the scaffold amidst the 
execrations of decent mankind. Out of these thou- 
sand, perhaps the after generation remembers one 
young Emmett; and his name finds honourable 
memory; and young ladies drop sentimental tears 
on the piano notes as they sing the sorrows of his 
broken-hearted bride. 

Enough of this .... But once in our lives we 
have aU to choose. More or less we have all felt 
once the same emotions. We have not always been 
what the professions make of us. Nature made us 
men, and she surrenders not her children without a 
struggle. I will go back to my story now with but 
this one word, that it is these sons of genius, and 
the fate they meet with, which is to me the one sole 
evidence that there is more in "this huge state" 
than what is seen, and that in very truth the soul 
of man is not a thing which comes and goes, is 
builded and decays like the elemental frame in 
which it is set to dwell, but a very living force. 
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a very energy of God's organic Will, which rules and 
moulds this universe. 

For what ore they? Say not, say not, it is but a 
choice which they have made; and an immortality 
of glory in heaven shall reward them for what they 
have sacrificed on earth. It may be so ; but they 
do not ask for it. They are what they are from the 
Divine power which is in them, and you would 
never hear their complainings if the grave was the 
gate of annihilation. 

Say not they have their reward on earth in the . 
calm satisfaction of noble desires, nobly gratified, 
in the sense of great works greatly done; that too 
may be, but neither do they ask for that. They 
alone never remember themselves; they know no 
end but to do the will which beats in their heart's ' 

deep pulses. Ay, but for these, these few mar- 
tyred heroes, it might be after all that the earth was 
but a huge loss-and-profit ledger book; or a toy ma- 
chine some great angel had invented for the amuse- 
ment of his nursery; and the storm and the sun- 
shine but the tears and the smiles of laughter in 
which he and his baby cherubs dressed their faces 
over the grave and solemn airs of slow-paced re- 
spectability. 

Yes, genius alone is the Kedeemer ; it bears our 
sorrows, it is crowned with thorns for us ; the children 
of genius axe the church militant, the army of the 
human race. Genius is the life, the law of mankind, 
itself perishing, that others may take possession 
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and enjoy. Eeligion, freedom, science, law, the 
arts, mechanical or beautiful, all which gives respec- 
tability a chance, have been moulded out by the toil 
and the sweat and the blood of the faithful ; who, 
knowing no enjoyment, were content to be the ser- 
vants of their own bom slaves, and wrought out the 
happiness of the world which despised and disowned 
them. 

So much for the sons of genius .... one of 
whom — perhaps one of three or four at present alive 
in this planet — was at that time rising up in Oxford, 
and drawing all men towards him. I myself was 
so far fortunate, that the worldly influence of which 
I spoke did not so immediately bear upon me. 
I was, as the phrase goes, moderately provided for ; 
and, in my own reflectings upon the matter, it seemed 
to me that I in a way ought to take advantage of a 
fortunate position ; and, withoutjudging the motives 
of others who acted differentiy because I could not 
teU how I myself might have acted if I had been 
tempted in the same way, to follow on where the 
direct course seemed to lead me. 

Life complete, is lived in two worlds; the one in- 
side, and the one outside. The first half of our days is 
spent wholly in the former ; the second, if it is what it 
ought to be, whoUy in the latter — Pretty well till 
we have done with our educating theories are only 
words to us, and church controversy not of things 
but of shadows of things. Through all that time life 
and thought beyond our own experience is but a 
great game played out by book actors ; we do not 
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think, we only think we think, and we have heen too 
busy in our own line to have a notion really of 
what is beyond it. But while so much of our talk is 
so unreal, our own selves, our own risings, fallings, 
aspirings, resolutions, misgivings, these are real 
enough to us; these are our hidden life, our sanc- 
tuary of our own mysteries. ..... It was into 

these thatN.'s power of insight was so remarkable. 
I believe no young man ever heard him preach with- 
out fancying that some one had been betraying his 
own history, and the sermon was aimed specially at 
him. It was likely that, while he had possession so 
complete of what we did know about ourselves, we 
should take his word for what we did not; and, 
while he could explain us, let him explain the rest 
for us. But it is a problem heavier than has been 
yet laid on theologians to make what the world has 
now grown into square with the theory of Catholicism. 
And presently as we began to leave the nest, and, 
though under his eye, fly out and look about for 
ourselves, some of us began to find it so. I was not 
yet acquainted with any of the modem continental 
writers, but I had read a great deal of English, and 
clouds of things began to rise before me in lights 
wonderfully different from those in which I used to 
see them. I will not go along the details, but I will 
lay down a few propositions, all of which were 
granted, with the conclusions I myself was tempted 
to draw, and those which I was taught to draw. 

1. That, if the Catholic theory be true, it is not 
only necessary to talk of hating the Reformation, but 
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one must hate it with a hearty good- will as a rending 

of the body of Christ and yet 

That in the sixteenth century the church was full 
of the most fearfiil abuses; that many of the clergy 
were unbehevers, and many more worldly and sen- 
sual; that to what we call an honest simple under- 
standing, it had become a huge system of fraud, 
trickery, and imposture. Granted. 

2. That the after Keformation in the Roman 
Catholic church was, humanly speaking, a conse- 
quence of the great revolt from her, which had 
shamed her into exerting herself. Granted. 

3. That, ever since, the nations which have re- 
mained Cathohc have become comparatively power- 
less, while the Protestant nations have uniformly 
risen; that each nation, in fact, has risen exactly as 
it has emancipated itself. Granted. 

4. That the Cathohc church since the Keformation 
has produced no great man of science, no statesman, 
no philosopher, no poet. Granted. 

5. That historical criticism, that scientific disco- 
very have uniformly tended to invalidate the autho- 
rity of histories to which the infalHble church has 
committed herself. Granted. 

6. That the personal character of the people in all 
Koman Cathohc countries is poor and mean; that 
they are untrue in their words, unsteady in their 
actions, disrespecting themselves in the entire tenor 
of their hfe and temper. Granted. 

7. And that this was to be traced to the moral 
dependence in which they were trained ; to the con- 

H 
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science being taken out of their own hands and de- 
posited with the priests; to the disrespect with 
which this life is treated by the Catholic theory; 
the low esteem in which the human will and cha- 
racter are considered; and, generally, to the condi- 
tion of spiritual bondage in which they are held. 
Not granted, but to be believed nevertheless. 

Now if these things were facts, taken alone at 
least, they were unquestionably serious. Happily I 
had very early learned the fallacy of building much 
on logic and verbal argument. Single sets of truths 
I knew to be as little conclusive in theology as in 
physics; and, in one as in the other, no theory to 
be worth anything, however plausibly backed up 
with Scripture texts or facts, which was not gathered 
hondjide from the analysis of all the attainable phe- 
nomena, and verified wherever possible by experi- 
ment. " Here is a theory of the world which you 
bring for my acceptance : well, there is the world ; 
try — will the key fit ? can you read the language 
into sense by it ?*' was the only meth»d; and so I 
was led always to look at broad results, at pages and 
chapters, rather than at single words and sentences, 
where for a few Hues a false key may serve to make 
a meaning So of these broad observa- 
tions I only expected a broad solution. I did not 
draw conclusions for myself, I never yet doubted; 
but I wished to be told what I was to make of facts 
so startling. 

These answers which follow I do not mean to say 
were given categorically to categorically asked ques- 
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tions, but on the whole they are such as were in 
various ways and at considerable intervals of time 
suggested to me. 

1. Either it was true or it was not true, that man 
was fallen and required redemption ; that from the 
beginning of time a peculiar body of people, not 
sjpecially distinguished for individual excellen- 
cies, had nevertheless been the objects of peculiar 
care, the channels of peculiar grace; that their 
language was inspired, their priests divinely guided. 

2. If this was true, we were not to demand at 
present results which never had been found. 

3. That the Spirit worked not visibly, but in- 
visibly. 

4. That my arguments told not only against Ca- 
thoUcism, hut against Christianity , considered as 
historical and exclusive, 

5. That Protestant Christianity on the Conti- 
nent had uniformly developed into Socinianism, 
and thence into Pantheism, and from a fact was be- 
coming an idea merely. 

6. That CathoUcism altogether was a preter- 
natural system, treating the world as a place of trial 
and temptation, and the Devil as the main director 
of what seemed greatest and most powerful in it ; 
and, therefore, that we should least look among 
Christiansforsuchpower and greatness; and broken- 
hearted penitence was not likely to produce such 
effects as seemed to me so admirable. 

7. The Bible everywhere denounced the world as 
the enemy of God, not as the friend of God; and by 

H 2 
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the world must be meant the real world of fact, not a 
fentastic world of all kinds of vice and wickedness, 
which had no existence beyond our own imaginings. 
The world was always what the world is now — a 
world of greatness as well as pleasure — of intellect, 
power, beauty, nobleness. This was the world we 
forswore in baptism, and in our creed denounced. 
The temper of a saint was quite diJfferent from the 
temper of a world's great man ; and we had no 
right, because we found this last attractive and beau- 
tiful, to assume that he was not therefore what the 
Bible warned us against. If man is fallen, his un- 
sanctified virtues are vices. 

9. That the hold of Christianity was on the heart, 
and not on the reason. Beason was not the whole 
of us ; and alone it must ever lead to infidelity. 

10. Finally, we were Christians, or we were not. 
Confessedly Christianity was mysterious; the my- 
sterious solution of a mysterious world ; not likely 
to be reasonable. If once we began accommodating 
and assimilating, shrinking from that difficulty, and 
stretching our creed to this, expanding UberaJism 
would grow stronger by concessions. The Bible 
warned us sternly enough of what we were, and of the 
little right we had to place confidence in ourselves. 
Unbelief was a sin, not a mistake, and deserved not 
argument, but punishment. 

It was enough for me to learn, as now I soon did, 
that all real arguments against Catholicism were, in 
fact, arguments against Christianity; and I was 
readily induced to acknowledge that the Keforma- 
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tion had been the most miserable infatuation. The 
world was an enemy dangerous enough without 
home feuds ; and the Keformers, in allowing reason 
to sit in judgment in matters of faith, in appealing 
to common sense, and in acknowledging the right of 
personal independence, were introducing elements, no 
one of which could produce anything but falsehood, 
in a system which recognised none of them, which 
was divine, not human, and, being divinely founded, 
had the promise of divine sustaining. I saw that 
in denying the continual authority of the Church's 
witness, and falling back on individual experience, 
or historic testimony, they had, in fact, cut away 
the only support on which Revelation could at all 
sustain itself. That in the cry of '^ the Bible, and 
the Bible only " (setting aside the absurdity of the 
very idea, as if the Bible was not written in 
human language, and language not dependent for 
interpretation upon tradition; I say, setting aside 
this), men are assuming the very point at issue; 
for, if the Church was mistaken, why must the Bible 
be true ? That is, why must it be wholly true ? 
why not contain the same alloy of true and false to 
be found in all other books ? 

In fact, they had cut the roots of the tree ; for a 
few years it might retain some traces of its old life; 
but they had broken off the supply, and they were 
but trading on what was left of the traditionary 
reverence for the Bible which the Church had in- 
stilled into mankind. Experience had shown, that 
the same reason which rejected the Saints' miracles 
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as incredible would soon make hard mouths at the 
Bible miracles. The notion of inspiration was no 
more satisfactory than that of the Church's infalU- 
bility; and if the power of the keys, and sacra- 
mental grace, and apostoUc succession, were absur- 
dities, the Devil was at least equally so. And with 
the Devil fell sin, and the atonement fell, and all 
revelation fell ; and we were drifting on the current 
of a wide ocean, we knew not where, with neither 
dar nor compass. 

And so I held on, with all my heart, in the power 
of old association ; and, clinging fast to what I could 
comprehend of our leader s views, for a time dreamed 
they were my own. Hitherto, in considering the 
existing unhappy state of Catholic countries,England, 
unquestionably the strongest country in the world, we 
had taken as a Protestant country. The tendency 
of Catholicism we saw to be to depress the external 
character of man; that, the deeper he believed it, 
the more completely he became subdued. Protest- 
antism, on the contrary, cultivated man outwards on 
every side, insisted on self-reliance, taught every one 
to stand alone, and depend himself on his own ener- 
gies. Now, then, came the question of the Church 
of England — was it Catholic, was it Protestant ? for, 
if this were Protestantism, surely the English, as a 
nation, were the most Protestant in the world. Long 
before the Keformation, the genius of independence 
had begun to struggle for emancipation among them, 
and the dazzling burst of the EUzabethan era was the 
vigorous expansion of long-imprisoned energy, spring- 
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ing out in bounding joyous freedom. The poets, from 
Chaucer to Milton, were, without exception, on the 
refonning side; and the strong practical heart of the 
country found its frillest and clearest expression in 
OUver Cromwell. Unquestionably the English were 
Protestants in the fullest sense of the word; yet, 
in spite of this unhealthy symptom, the English 
Church had retained, apparently providentially, 
something of a Cathohc character. It had retained 
the Succession, it had retained the Sacraments, it 
had retained Liturgical forms, which commit^d it 
to the just Cathohc understanding of them. The 
question with the Tract writers was, whether, with the 
help of this old framework they could unprotest- 
antize its working character, and reinspire it with so 
much of the old Ufe as should enable it to do* the 
same work in England which the Boman Church pro- 
duced abroad; to make England cease to produce 
great men — as we count greatness — and for poetry, 
courage, daring, enterprise, resolution, and broad 
honest understanding, substitute devotion, endu- 
rance, humility, self-denial, sanctity, and faith. 
This was the question at issue. It might take other 
names ; it might resent the seeing itself represented 
so broadly. But this was, at heart, what it meant, 
if it meant anything — to produce a wholly different 
type of character. It was no longer now a nice 
dispute about authority. Long-sighted men saw 
now that Christianity itself had to fight for its Ufe, 
and that» unless it was very soon to die in England, 
as it had died in Germany and France, something 
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else than the broad solid English sense must 
be inoculated into the hearts of us. We were all 
liberalizing as we were going on, making too much 
of this world, and losing our hold upon the next ; 
forgetting, as we all had, that the next was the only 
real world, and this but a thorny road to it, to be 
trod with bleeding feet, and broken spirits. It was 
high time. 

What a sight must this age of ours have been to 
an earnest believing man like Newman, who had an 
eye to see it, and an ear to hear its voices? A 
foolish Church, chattering, parrot-like, old notes, of 
which it had forgot the meaning; a clergy who 
not only tliought not at all, but whose heavy 
ignorance, from long unreality, clung about them 
like a garment, and who mistook their fool's cap 
and bells for a crown of wisdom, and the music 
of the spheres ; selfishness alike recognized prac- 
tically as the rule of conduct, and faith in God, in 
man, in virtue, exchanged for faith in the belly, 
in fortunes, carriages, lazy sofas, and cushioned 
pews; Bentham politics, and Paley religion; all 
the thought deserving to be called thought, the flow- 
ing tide of Germany, and the philosophy of Hume 
and Gibbon; all the spiritual feeling, the light froth 
of the Wesleyans and Evangelicals ; and the only 
real stem life to be found anywhere, in a strong re- 
solved and haughty democratic independence, heaving 
and rolling underneath the chaff-spread surface. How 
was it like to fare with the clergy gentlemen, and 
the Church turned respectable, in the struggle with 
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enemies like these? Erastianism, pluralities, pre- 
bendal stalls, and pony-gigging parsons, — what 
work were they like to make against the proud, 
rugged, intellectual republicanism, with a fire 
sword between its lips, bidding cant and hes be still ; 
and philosophy, with Niebuhr criticism for a reap- 
ing sickle, mowing down their darling story-books? 
High time it was to move indeed. High time for 
the Church warriors to look about them, to burnish 
up their armour, to seize what ground was yet re • 
maining, what time to train for the battle. 

It would not serve to cultivate the intellect. All 
over Europe, since Spinoza wrote, what of strongest 
intellect there was had gone over to the enemy. 
Genius was choosing its own way, acknowledging 
no longer the authority either of man or docu- 
ment ; and unless in some way or other the heart 
could be preoccupied — unless the Church could win 
back the love of her children, and temper them 
quite differently from the tone in which they were 
now tempered, the cause was lost — and for ever. 
So, then, they must begin with the clergy. To 
wean the Church from its Erastianism into mili- 
tancy, where it might at least command respect for 
its sincerity— to wean the bishops from their palaces 
and lazy carriages and fashionable famihes, the 
clergy from their snug firesides and marrying 
and giving in marriage: this was the first step. 
Slowly then to draw the people out of the whirl 
of business to thought upon themselves — from self- 
assertion, for the clamouring for their rights, and 
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the craving for independence, to almsgiving, to en- 
durance of wrong, to the confessional — from doing 
to praying — from early hours in the office, or in the 
field, to matins and daily service : this was the pur- 
pose of the Tract movement. God knows, if 
Christianity be true, a purpose needful enough to 
get ftdfiUed. For surely it is madness, if the world 
be the awful place the Bible says it is, the Devil's 
kingdom — the battle-field between good and evil 
spirits for the eternal happiness or eternal perdition 
of human souls — to go out, as we all do, clergy and 
all of us — to go out into its highways and dust our 
feet along its thoroughfares; to take part in its 
amusements; to eat, and drink, and labour, and 
enjoy our labour's fruit, and find our home and 
happiness here. Madness ! yes, and far worse than 
madness ! For once more, the world is not visibly 
at least the hideous place our early religion dreams 
it to be ; it is not a world of profligates and pick- 
pockets, and thieves and sensualists ; it is a world 
of men and women, not all good, but better far than 
bad ; a world of virtue as man's heart deems virtue ; 
of human feelings, sympathies, and kindness; a 
world we cannot enter into without loving it .... 
and yet, if we love it, we are to die. 

Oh, most miserable example of disbelief in their 
own precepts are the English clergy ! Denouncing 
the world, they yet live in it ; speaking in the old 
language against indulgence, and luxury, and riches, 
and vanity in the pulpit, how is it that they cannot 
bring themselves, neither they nor their families, to 
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descend from' the social position, as they call it, in 
which they were bom ? Why must they be for ever 
gentlemen ? Why is it that the only unworldliness 
to be found among them is but among those to 
whom poverty leaves no alternative ? 

It was a worldly Church ; yes, there was no doubt 
of it ; and, being so, it early began to scent danger, 
to cry out and anathematize the new teachers who 
prescribed a severer doctrine; who were trying to 
shame the clergy into a more consistent life by 
reminding them of the dignity of their office. New- 
man had dared to tell them that their armour was 
pasteboard; the oil dying out of their lamps; that 
a tempest was rising which would scatter them Uke 
chaff before it. Cathohc feeling — Catholic energy — 
Catholic doctrine, exhibited in holy life, in prayer, 
and fasting, their own witness at least of their own 
fidehty, might save them. It was a chance, only a 
chance : but their last. Let them rouse themselves, 
and see what they did really believe, and why they 
believed ; above all, let them come forward in deed 
as well as word, and prove that they were aUve : with 
a faith really heart-rooted, they might yet stand in 
the storm ; but their logic props were bruised reeds 

indeed And what was his reward ? He 

was denounced as a Cassandra prophet; bid, go get 
him gone, shake the dust from off his feet, and 
depart to his own place. He took them at their 
word, and left the falhng house, not without scorn. 
A httle more slumber, a little more sleep. It was 
the sluggard's cry, let them find the sluggard's 
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doom. But I had left him, too, hefore this. I 
have outrun my own small history, and I must fall 
back upon my own adventures. He was not the 
only greatly gifted man then living in this England. 
I think he was one of two. Another eye, deep- 
piercing as his, and with a no less wide horizon, 
was looking out across the same perplexed scene, 
and asking his heart, too, what God would tell him 
of it. Some one says that the accident of a ten 
years* earlier or later birth into this world may 
determine the whole direction and meaning of the 
most powerful of minds. The accident of local 
circumstances may produce the same result. Men 
form their texture out of the atmosphere which 
they inhale, and incline this way or that way as the 
current of the wind in which they stand. Newman 
grew up in Oxford, in lectures, and college chapels, 
and school divinity ; Mr. Carlyle, in the 'Scotch 
Highlands, and the poetry of Goethe. I shall not 
in this place attempt to acknowledge all I owe to 
this very great man; but, about three years before 
Newman's secession, chance threw in my way the 
** History of the French Eevolution." I shall but 
caricature my feelings if I attempt to express them; 
and, therefore, I will only say that for the first time 
now it was brought home to me, that two men may 
be as sincere, as earnest, as faithful, as uncompro- 
mising, and yet hold opinions far asunder as the 
poles. I have before said that I think the moment 
of this conviction is the most perilous crisis of our 
lives ; for myself, it threw me at once on my own 
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responsibility, and obliged me to look for myself at 
what men said, instead of simply accepting all be- 
cause they said it. I began to look about me to 
listen to what had to be said on many sides of the 
question, and try, as far as T could, to give it all 
fair hearing. 

Newman talked much to us of the surrender of 
reason. Keason, first of every thing, must ' be 
swept away, so daily more and more unreasonable 
appeared to modem eyes so many of the doctrines 
to which the Church was committed. As I began 
to look into what he said about it, the inore diflS- 
cult it seemed to me. What did it mean ? Reason 
could only be surrendered by an act of reason. 
Even the Church's infallible judgments could only 
be received through the senses, and apprehended by 
reason ; why, if reason was a false guide, should we 
trust one act of it more than another ? Fall back 
on human faculty somewhere we must, and how 
could a superstructure stone be raised on a chaff 
foundation ? While I was perplexing myself about 
this, there came a sermon from him in St. Mary's, 
once much spoken of, containing a celebrated sen- 
tence. The sermon is that on the development of 
religious doctrine — the sentence is this: "Scrip- 
ture says the earth is stationary and the sun moves ; 
science, that the sun is stationary and that the earth 
moves." For a moment it seemed as if every one 
present heard, in those words, the very thing they 
had all wished for and had long waited for — the 
find mesothesis for the reconciling the two great 
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rivals, Science and Eevelation ; and yet it was that 
sentence which at once cleared up my doubts the 
other way, and finally destroyed the faith I had in 
Newman, after "Tract 90" had shaken it. For to 
what conclusions will it drive us ? If Scripture does 
not use the word " motion" in the sense in which 
common writers use it, it uses it in some trans- 
cendental sense by hypothesis beyond our know- 
ledge. Therefore Scripture tells us nothing except 
what may be a* metaphysical unattainable truth. 
But if Scripture uses one word in such sense with- 
out giving us warning, why not more words? — 
Why not every word and every sentence? And 
Scripture, instead of a revelation, becomes a huge 
mysterious combination of one knows not what; 
and, what is worse, seeming all the while to have a 
plain and easy meaning constructed purposely to 
lead us astray. The very thing which Des Cartes, 
at the outset of his philosophy, thought it necessary 
to examine the probability of, whether, that is, 
Deus quidam deceptor existat, who can inten- 
tionally deceive us. Nor is the difficulty solved in 
the very least by the theory of an infallible inter- 
pretation of Scripture. For, by hypothesis, the 
interpretings are by the Holy Spirit; the same 
spirit which has played one such strange trick, and 
may therefore do it again ; nay, is most likely to do 
it again and again. 

This is carrying out the renunciation of the rea- 
son with a vengeance. Perhaps it is consistent, the 
legitimate development of the idea; the position 
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which all defenders of Bible infallibility mnst at last 
be driven to assmne. Deepest credulity and deepest 
scepticism have been commonly believed to be near 
neighbours; but we have but to state it in its naked- 
ness, and the strain so long drawn by the mystery 
of revelation upon submission and distrust of our 

own ignorance is overdrawn at last We 

may not know much, but we know enough to feel 
that, if mankind were compelled to accept a doctrine 
so monstrous, suicide and madness would speedily 
make empty benches in the Church Catholic. 

No; once for all, I felt this could not be. If 
there were no other way to save Scripture than this, 
then, in the name of plain sense and honesty, let 
Scripture go. Yet, here we had been brought at 
last, amidst the noise and clatter of tongues, and 
that by a man who had the deepest moral insight 
into the human heart, and the keenest of logical 
intellects. It was enough to shake our confidence 
in our own reason that hia reason could accept and 
be satisfied by such a theory ; and certainly, let pas- 
sion adopt what view it will, that treacherous wit of 
ours will contrive to make a case for it. 

Here it was at any rate that I finally cast off. 
Farther along that track I would not go. I could 
not then see the full force of the alternative, and the 
compelling causes which were urging him. I could 
not believe all was indeed so utterly at stake. I 
would try for myself. He went on to the end — to 
the haven where sooner or later it was now clear he 
must anchor at last. The arguments for the Ca- 
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tholicity of the English church continued the same, 
but he on whom they were to tell was changed. 
He might have borne her supineness if he could 
have found the Ufe in her for which he thirsted; 
but, as his desires deepened with his advancies in 
the real feeling of Christianity, it was natural that 
his heart should incUne where he could find them 
most fully gratified. 

If there be any such thing as sin, in proportion 
to the depth with which men feel it, they will gravi- 
tate towards Eome. 

If it be true that the souls even of holy men are as 
continually contracting infirmity as their bodies are ; 
if absolution is as constantiy necessary for the one as 
ablution is for the other ; as men of cleanly habits 
of body are more sensitive to the most trifling dirt 
spot, so men of sensitive consciences are miserable 
under taints upon a surface which to a vulgar eye 
seems pure as snow .... add to this the convic- 
tion that the priest's voice and hand alone can dis- 
pense the purifying stream ; and beyond question, 
where the fountain runs the fiiUest, thither they will 
seek to go. 

And sin with Newman was real ; not a misfor- 
tune to be pitied and allowed for ; to be talked of 
gravely in the pulpit, and forgotten when out of it ; 
not a thing to be sentimentally sighed over at the 
evening tea-party, with complacent feeling that we 
were pleasing Heaven by calling ourselves children 
of hell, but in very truth a dreadful monster, a real 
child of a real devil, so dreadful that at its first 
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appearance among mankind it had convulsed the 
infinite universe, and that nothing less than a sacri- 
fice, so tremendous that the mind sinks crushed 
hefore the contemplation of it, could restore the 
deranged halance. Unreasonahle as it seemed, he 
really believed this; and, given such an element 
among us as this, one may well give over hope of 
finding truth by reasonable analysis and examina- 
tion of evidence. One must go with what haste one 
can to the system which best understands this mon- 
ster sin, which is best provided with remedies and 
arms against it. To the dry mathematicizing rea- 
son, the Catholic, the Anglo-Catholic, the Lutheran, 
Calvinist, the Socinian, will be equally unacceptable ; 
and the philosopher will somewhat contemptuously 
decline giving either of them the intellectual advan- 
tage. But sin is of faith, not of mathematics. And 
a real human heart, strong enough and deep enough 
to see it and feel it in its enormity, will surely 
choose from among the various religions that one 
where the sacraments are most numerous and most 
constant, and absolution is more than a name, and 
confession is possible without episcopal interdict- 
ings. 

For myself I fell off; not because I had deter- 
mined not to follow, but because I 'had not yet felt 
this intensity of hunger and of thirst which could 
drive me to accept the alternative, and consent to 
so entire an abandonment of myself. I had learnt 
enough of the reality and awfulness of human life 
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not to play with it ; and I shrunk before what at 
least might be a sin against my own soul. 

My eyes were opening slowly to see for myself 
the strangeness of this being of ours. I had flung 
myself off into space, and seen this little earth ball 
careering through its depths; this miserable ball, not 
a sand grain in the huge universe of suns, and yet 
to which such a strangely mysterious destiny was 
said to have been attached. I had said to myself, 
Can it be that God> Almighty God, He, the Creator 
himself, went down and took the form of one of 
those miserable insects crawling on its surface, and 
died Himself to save their souls ? I had asked the 
question. Did ever man ask it honestly, and 
answer yes ? Many men have asked it with a fore- 
gone conclusion; but that is not to ask it. I say, 
did ever man who doubted, find his own heart give 
him back the Church's answer? 

I know not. I answered nothing; but I went 
down again upon my old earth home; and, with no 
anxiety for claiming any so high kindred for my 
race, I felt myself one among them; I felt that 
they were my brothers, and among them my lot 
was cast. I could not wish them to be children of 
heaven; neither could I make away their weaker 
ones to hell; they were all my fellows; I could 
feel with them all, and love them all. For me 
this world was neither so high nor so low as the 
Church would have it; chequered over with its 
wild light shadows, I could love it and all the chil- 
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dren of it, more dearly, perhaps, because it was not 
all light. "These many men so beautiftd," they 
should be neither God's children nor the Devil's 
children, but children of men. 



Here ends this manuscript, abruptly. I know 

not what others may think of it To me, at 

least, as I read it, it seemed as if my friend were 
working round, slowly perhaps, but surely, to a 
stronger and more real grasp of life ; and, if he could 
only have been permitted some few months or years 
of further silent communing with himself, the reel- 
ing rocking body might have steadied into a more 
constant motion. But unhappily the trials of life 
will not wait for us. They come at their own time, 
not caring much to inquire how ready we may be 
to meet them .... and we little know what we are 
doing when we cast adrift from system. "How 
is it," said Martin Luther s wife to him, "that in 
the old Church we used to pray so often and so 
earnestly, and now we can but mutter a few words 
a poor once a day, with hearts far enough away" . . 
. . Even superstition is a bracing girdle, which the 
frame that is trained to it can ill afford to lose. 

Markham was beginning to find a happiness to 
which he had been long a stranger. With his 
books and his pen he was making a kind of em- 
ployment for himself; and. better perhaps than this, 
he was employing a knowledge of medicine, which 
at one time he had studied more than superficially. 
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much to the advantage of many peasant families, 
with which he made acquaintance in his rambles. 
In this way passed along the winter. He had 
rooms in a small cottage close to the water; and 
with the help of a little skiff he had made for 
himself, as the spring came on, and the sky and 
the earth put on their beauty again, the fair 
shores of the lovely lake unfolded all their trea- 
sures to him, and reproached him into peace. 
.... A dreamer he was, and ever would be. Yet 
dreaming need not injure us, if it do but take its 
turn with waking; and even dreams themselves 
may be turned to beauty, by favoured men to whom 
nature has given the powers of casting them into 
form. "The accomplishment of verse" had not 
been granted to Markham ; but music was able to 
do for him what language could not, and the flute 
obeyed him as its master. Many an evening the 
peasants wandering homewards along the shore had 
stood still to listen to sounds rising from the water 
which they little thought were caused by EngUsh 
breath; and the nightingales took their turn to 
listen to notes as sweet and more varied than their 
own. After all, it is no sign of ill health of mind, 
this power of self-surrender to the emotions which 
nature breathes upon us. We are like the wind 
harp under the summer breeze, and we may almost 
test how far our spirits are in tune with hers by 
the vagrant voices they send forth as she sweeps 
across their strings. 

One evening late in May he was drifting Ian- 
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guidly down the little bay which lay before his 
window ; • the faintest air was slowly fanning him 
towards the land ; it was too faint even to curl the 
dreamy surface of the lake ; only it served to catch 
the notes which were rising from off his flute and 
bear them in fuller sweetness over the few hundred 
yards of water to the shore. He had been lying in 
this way an hour perhaps or more, playing as the 
feeling rose, or pausing to watch the gold and 
crimson fading from off the sky, and the mellow 
planets streaming out with their double image in 
the air and in the lake. His boat drifting against 
the shore warned him at last to rise ; he sprung out, 
and drew it up beyond danger of the waves, and 
then for the first time observed that he had another 
listener besides the nightingales. A lady was sit- 
ting on the grass bank immediately behind where 
he was standing. It was too dark to let him see 
her face ; but, as she rose hastily, he perceived that 
she was young and her figure very elegant ; and it 
struck him that there was something English about 
it. He took his hat off as he made way for her to 
pass him, and something seemed to pass between 
her Ups, as if her involuntary admiration was melt- 
ing into a half- conscious acknowledgment. He 
returned home, and the next evening, on coining in 
from a walk, he found on his table the card of a Mr. 
Leonard. He was the husband of the lady. She 
had sent him, it appeared, to make the acquaintance 
of a countryman whom she had recognized by the 
old English airs. 
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Mr. Leonard was an easy, good-natured, not very- 
sensible English country gentleman, whose fortune 
more than whose person had some years before in- 
duced a certain noble family at home to dispose 

of an encumbrance to him in the form of a 

distantly related young lady who had been thrown 
upon them for support. She only knowing neglect 
where she was, and what of duty she had ever been 
taught being the duty simply of marrying well and 
early to gain an independent position, had no cou- 
rage, perhaps no wish, to decline Mr. Leonard's 
proposals. Her personal beauty had been his at- 
traction. She had married him, and ever since had 
been tolerating a sort of inert existence, which she 
did not know to be a wretched one, only because 
her heart was still in its chrysaHs, and she had 
never experienced another. It could not have been 
with any active pleasure that she found herself 
chained for a life to a person she was obhged to 
struggle not to despise, and glimpses now and then 
of some higher state would flash across her like 

a pang of remorse but, rare and fleeting as 

they were, they had passed by her like the strange 
misgivings which from time to time flit about us all 
of some other second life we have lived we know not 
where, and had happily been without the power to 
wake her out of her apathetic endurance. The 
Leonards had gone to Italy, as English people do 
go there ; she had longed to be taken there, because 
it was the land of art and poetry, and music and old 
associations — the land of romance and loveliest na- 
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ture ; he, because it was the right thing to have 
been there; because it would please his wife; and 
because he was promised a variety in the sporting 
amusements which were his only pleasure. 

Ah ! if those good world educators, who in early 
life crush the young shootings of the heart, and 
blight its growth in their pestilential atmosphere, 
would but innaturate it with their poison and make 
it barren for ever ! how many a crime, as they are 
pleased to call it, would be spared .... But they 
only half do their work ; they cut off the fruit, but 
they leave the life remaining ; to wake at enmity 
with all it finds, and to speak only to betray. The 
Leonards were to go to Eome in the winter ; but 
for the hot months, as the style of friends whom he 
liked best to visit were not the sort which best 
suited her, and as she found the shores of an Italian 
lake a more agreeable retiring place, they came to a 
kind of a compromise. He took a villa near Como, 
which she and her young child were to make their 
home ; while he, who had many acquaintances, re- 
ceived a dispensation from constant attendance, and 
was allowed to relieve the monotony by frequent 
absence, leaving her in a solitude which, if the 
truth must be told, was more agreeable than his 
society, and only coming back to her now and then 
for a week at a time. He Uked her very well, but 
a longer tete-a-t^te after four years of marriage 
fatigued him. It was at one of these angel visits 
that she had seen Markham. They inquired who 
he was, and were told he was an Englishman, and 
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out of health. She had learned something more 
of him in that evening music, which told her he 
was not a common Englishman ; and Leonard, who 
had a theory of race, and believed with all his heart 
in the absolute virtue of everything English, was 
very happy to call upon him. The visit was re- 
turned. Markham was not quite a model Saxon, 
and illness too was a drawhrack, a certain rude 
health being part of the national idea ; but Leonard 
liked him well enough to make this week a fort- 
night ; and, at the end of it, their new friend had 
become so intimate with them, that under plea of 
his requiring attendance, and with the excuse that 
they had found out a number of common acquaint- 
ances at home which in Italy made them seem 
almost to have claims upon one another, they had 
begged him to leave his lodgings and make their 
house his home. 

It was the very thing for Leonard. He had an 
excuse now for going away ; while before he had felt 
some compunction at leaving his wife so much 
alone, however poor a companion he felt he could 
be for her. But a nice pleasant fellow who played 
the flute and talked poetry would far more than 
supply his absence ; and, with the honest English 
confidence which is almost stupidity, he rejoiced for 
his lady's sake at the friend which had been found 
for her, and now stayed away as he pleased without 
care or anxiety. 

Women's eyes are rapid in detecting a heart which 
is ill at ease with itself, and, knowing the vedue of 
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sympathy, and finding their own greatest happiness 
not in receiving it, hut in giving it, with them to he 
unhappy is at once to he interesting. They never 
ask for others' sympathy with them ; they do not re- 
cognise their own trouhles as of enough import- 
ance to any hut themselves. But instinct teaches 
them their power; they know what they can he to 
others: they feel their gentle calling and they follow 

it It Is curious too, whether it he that 

people always admire most in others what they 
have the least in themselves — whatever be the reason 
— there is no kind of suffering in which they take 
warmer interest, than the heart's sufferings- over in- 
tellectual perplexities. Many women have died of 
broken hearts, but no woman's heart ever broke in such 
a trial .... yet it is just those into which they are 
the least able to enter, that they seem most to sympa- 
thise in. Whether it be that such a case is a rare 
exchange from the vulgar personal anxieties of com- 
mon people, and they know that only a generous heart 
can feel deeply on a question in which all the world 
have as deep a stake as itself; whether, the danger 
being said to be so great, a sceptic seems brave and 
noble to risk it for the love of truth — I cannot tell 
why it is, but I think no more dangerous person than 
Markham could have been thrown in the way of Mrs. 
Leonard. His conversation was so unlike any she 
had ever heard before ; his manner was so gentle ; his 
disinterestedness in sacrificing his home, his friends, 
his fortune, as it seemed to her, was so truly heroic — 
that he almost appeared like a being of another 
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world to her; and^ long before she had dared to think 
that her regard could be anything to him, she had at 
the bottom of her heart resolved that she would be 
all to him which others were not and ought to have 
been ; and, in intending to be bis sister, had akeady 
begun to love him more dearly than any sister. 

Their worst danger lay in their security : neither 
of them had ever loved before, so that neither 
could detect the meaning of their emotions. If the 
idea of the possibility of his loving a married 
woman, as husbands love« had been suggested to 
Markham, he would have driven it jfrom him with 
horror; .... and she in her experience of marriage 
had had no experience of love; she did not know 
into how Mse a life she had betrayed herself. Sba 
did not know that she was unhappy with her hus- 
band ; her unrest was but of the vague indefinite kind 
that rises in a dreary heart which feels that it might 
be happy, yet cannot distinguish what it requires to 
make it so. Poor thing, she was only twenty-five ! 
Nature had sown the seeds in her of some of the 
fairest of her flowers, but had taken no care for 
their culture ; and they were lying still in the emrbyo, 
waiting for light and heart to wake them into life. . . . 
It were better they had been left to die unborn than 
that the light should have flowed in upon them from 
Markham. How can we help loving best those who 
first give us possession of ourselves ? All the day 
long they were together : living as they did, they 

could not help being so; only parting at 

night for a few short hours to dream over the happy 
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past day, aud to meet again the next morning, the 
happier for their hrief separation. It was a new life 
to him : what had often hung before him as a fairj 
vision — what he had longed for, but never found; 
and here, as if sent down £rom heaven* was what more 
than answered to his wildest dreams. Now for the first 
time he found himself loved for himself — slighted and 
neglected as he had been . . . . suddenly he was sin** 
gled out by a &scinating woman, who made no secret 
of the pleasure his friendship gave her. All along 
his life he had turned with disgust from every word 
which was sullied with any breath of impurity; the 
poetry of voluptuous passion be had loathed. Alas ! 
it would hove been better for for him if it had not 
been so. He would have had the experience of his 
fallen nature to warn him by the taste of the fruit 
which it had borne in others. 

Mrs. Leonard's little girl, too, was not long in disco- 
vering that he was her most del^htfol companion. 
It was easy for children to love Markham ; he knew 
how to abandon himself; and there they sat these 
two, the child the third; the common element in 
which their hearts could meet; Leonard seldom 
paid much attention to the little Annie, and she 
transferred her duty as well as her love to her friend ; 
and when she would wind her fingers into bis hair 
as she sat upon his knee, and kiss him and call him 
papa, he could meet her mother's sweet smiling eyes 
with a smile as innocent and tmconscious as her 
own. Through the heat of the day they stayed in 
the cool drawing-room. If Annie was sleeping, 

I 2 
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she would draw or work, and Markham would 
read. He read well, for he read generally his own 
favourites which he knew, so that, unless she looked 
at him, the words fell from him as if they were his 
own. Nor less happy was she when, instead of 
reading, he would talk to her, and, never having 
known a willing listener before, would now pour out 
the long pent-up stream of his own thoughts and 
feelings. Weak Markham ! in the intense interest 
with which she hung upon his Ups, he fancied he 
saw interest in the subject, which was only interest 
in himself. 

In the evenings they would saunter down to 
the boat-house, and go out upon the lake. They 
seldom took a servant to row them ; it was more 
pleasant to be alone : they felt it was, though they 
had not told themselves why it was ; ah ! how near 
are two hearts together when they understand each 
other without expression. 

They were both passionately fond of music. He 
always took his flute, .... she would sing when 
he was tired of playing, and each soon learnt to feign 
fatigue for the pleasure of listening to the other. 

It would be easy to linger over these scenes, yet 
they can give but small pleasure to us. Those two 
might be happy in them, only feeling themselves 
gliding along a sunny stream between flowery mea- 
dow banks ; but we, who hear the roar of the^ catar- 
acts, can iU pardon the delirium which, only listening 
to the sweet voices of the present, holds its ears 
tight closed against every other .... So wise are 
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lYe for each other .... while each one of us has 
his own small dream, too, over which he, too, is slum- 
bermsf as foolishly as they, and is as much the mark 
of his wide-eyed neighbour's scorn. 

Week hurried after week ; when they met in the 
morning, they made their plans for the day, each 
sure that the other s pleasure was what each was most 
designing for. '* lis commen9aient a dire nous. Ah, 
qu il est touchant,ce nous prononc^ par Famour." . . . 
And it was par Tamour. The altered tone of their 
voices showed it; the hesitating tenderness of their 
glances showed it; the hand lingering in the hand 
when it had far more than said its morning greeting 
or its evening parting; and yet they did not know. 

.... They will soon know it now The 

two metals are melting fest in the warm love fire ; 
they are softening and flowiag in and out, vein within 

vein, a few more degrees of heat, and then 

A month had passed, still Leonard did not return. 
Letters came instead of Leonard. He knew his 
wife was happy, he said: and as nothing made him 
so happy as to know that she was so, and as he could 

not add to it, he was going with Count to a 

castle in the Apennines. He would be absent another 
six weeks, or perhaps two months; when he would 
return finally to stay till their removal to Bome; 
where Markham was to be persuaded to go with 
them. 

Markham had not been very well again. His 
chest had been troublesome ; he had caught cold 
from staying too late upon the lake, and, for a day 
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or two, was unable to leaye the sofa. One very hot 
afternoon, Mrs. Leonard had been np-stairs for some 
little time witli Annie; and, on her return, he was 
sleeping : she glided noiselessly to his side and sat 
down. Some few intense enjoyments are given us 
in life; among them all, perhaps, there is none with 
so deep a eharm as to sit by the side of those we 
love, and watch them sleeping. Sleep is so inno- 
cent, so peaceful in its mystery and its helplessness; 
and sitting there we can fancy ourselves the guardian 
angels holding off the thousand evils imagination 
paints for ever hanging over what is most preekms^ 
most dear to us. The long deep*drawn breathing; 
the amile we love to hope is called up over the 
features by our own presence in the heart; there 
are no moments in life we would exchtmge for the 
few we have spent by the side of these. What 
thoughts, in that long half-hour, passed through 
the lad/s mind, I eaujiot tell. Markham felt that 
she was close to him ; he was sleeping so lightly, 
that it was rather he would not than he could not 
rouse himself to wake and break so sweet a charm; 
She was bending over him; he felt her breath 
tremble down upon his lips ; her long ringlets were 
playing upon his cheek with their strange electrie 
touches. As she gazed down so dose upon him, 
she forgot her self-command ; a tear fell upon his 
face. He opened his eyes, and they met hers full 
and clear. She did not turn away; no confusion 
shook into her features. She was but feeling how 
dear, how intensely dear he was to her; and there 
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was no room for any other thought One arm was 
leaning over the end of the sofa behind his head ; 
the other had fallen down, and was resting on a 
cushion by her side. Her look, her attitude, those 
passionately tender tears, all told him the depth, 
the bewildering depth of her love. He caught the 
hand which lay beside him. and pressed it to his 
lips ; and, as it lay upon them, he felt it was not 
only his own which held it there. Dear, dear Mrs. 
Leonard, was all he could say. How poor and yet 
how full ! Not long volumes of love poetry and 
wildest passion could bear more of tenderness to 
the ear which could catch their intonation than 
these few words. Their lips formed no sound, only 
they trembled convulsively. They wished, and 
knew not what they wished; a minute passed, 
another, another, and still he lay there unmoving, 
and she was kseelmg at his side. Her hand was 
still clasped in his, and they felt each other's beating 
hearts in their wild and wilder pulsations; from 
time to time the fingers closed tighter round their 
grasp, and thoughts they could not, dared not utter, 
thrilled through aod through them. They did nai 
utter them. It was something in the afber-stxuggle 
to feel that at least no words, no fatal words,^ had 
passed. Their treacherous consciences cheated them 
into a delusive satisfaction that as yet, at least, they 
had not sinned. How long a time passed by they 
knew not, for time is only marked by change of 
thought and shifting feeling, and theirs was but one 
long- absorbing consciousness of a delicious presoit. 
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But thfi change came at last. Intemiption^ not 
from within, but from the outer world which they had 
forgotten. Ah, Heaven! diat at such a moment 
such a messenger was sent to break the spell. There 
was a knock, and the door handle turned faintly ; 
she started. It was more, perhaps, from the in- 
stinctive deUcacy which would hide its deepest feel- 
ings from common eye, than from any sense of 
guilt, and yet something, something shot through 
her she would have ill Uked to explain to herself. 
She sprung up, and threw herself in a chair as the 
door opened; and little Annie came tottering in, 
came in bright and innocent, in there where the 
two friends were she loved so dearly, to hide her 
laughing face on the knees of mamma. 

It was more than Markham could bear. Far bet- 
ter he could have faced her husband in his anger — 
better have borne, perhaps, at that moment to have 
heard his summons to the judgment bar, than that 
bright presence of unsuspicious innocence. He 
started from the sofa, and holding his hands before 
his feice, concealing himself from he knew not what, 
only feeling how ill it all was "now with him, and 
seeming to meet the all-seeing Eye wherever his own 
eye fell ; he ran out of the room, and, hurrying to 
his closet, flung himself in an sgonj upon his bed. 
The child looked wondenngly at him. '^ Mamma,'* 
she said, " is Mr. Sutherland ill ? go to him, mamma 
— take me, and let us make him happy." Mrs. 
Leonard's tears burst in streams over her little face, 
from which she dked them off again with passionate 
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kisses; and, flinging herself upon her knees, she 
prayed that Heaven would strengthen her and for- 
give her if she was doing wrong. 

And yet God helps not those who do not help 
themselves, and she had not the strength to fidfll 
her share of the condition. She hoped for strength 
to control her feelings, and yet she could not com- 
mand herself to send the temptation from her. 
Twice she moved towards her writing-tahle : a note 
should go to Markham, and tell him, pray him, for 
both their sakes, to go away and leave her. Twice 
her heart failed. The third time the emotion rose, 
it was not strong enough to move her from her seat. 
And then insidious reason pressed up to urge a 
thousand arguments that it was far better he should 
stay. Both he and she knew themselves now : she 
knew him too well to fear that Markham was one 
of those men who, themselves yielding to every 
emotion, think less of the woman who is only as 
weak, no weaker, than themselves. No, he was too 
human to have withdrawn his respect from her; 
but they were on their guard now, and could never 
be in danger again. So sad, too, so lonely as he 
had been ; and now his health so delicate ; and she 
who had promised to be all to him which others 
should have been — she who, perhaps, alone under- 
stood him, and could sympathise with him. How 
could she, why should she, send him from her? 
Her husband, too, what reason could she give to 
him ? Why need it be ? Because she loved him 
— because he loved her. Surely that was a strange 

I 3 
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reason ; and, besides, they knew tbat before. Often 
and often they had said how de£ir they had become 
to one another. And now what difference? Be- 
cause she would gladly have been more to him than 
she could be — ^because she felt (she did not deny it 
to herself) that she would sooner have been his 
wife than Leonard'a But why ? because they could 
not be all to one another, must they be as nothing ? 
Dear friends they had been, and might still be, and 
then — and then — there was something cowardly in 
flying from temptation — mere temptation. How 
far nobler to meet and oyercome our feelings than 
basely to fly from them! She had duties — dear 
duties — to Markham as well as to her husband; 
she would forget this afternoon, he would forget it> 
and all would be as it had been. 

There was something still which she had not ex* 
plained — she had not satisfied: the last nerve of 
conscience which she had failed to paralyse still 
whispered it was all wrong — it was sophistry and 
madness; but the dull unimpassioned voice was 
unheard among the voluptuous melodies of her 
wishes; and like the doomed city, which shrunk 
from the voice of the prophetess, she pushed its 
warnings from her as idle superstition. 

When they met again at the tea table, all was not 
as it had been ; such as that it could never be £Lgain* 
Markham, too, in his silent room had felt that there 
was no safety for them but in parting ; and the same 
devil of sophistry had been at his ear whispering to 
him. He had long left off writing, even thinking ; 
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that was orer when he had ceased to be alone. He 
had been in the trial of life since then, where the snn 
and the wind had fallen upon his theories to test them. 
Alas ! where were they f Whirling like the sibyl's 

idle leaves before the passion gast Unequal to 

the effort of a final resolution, yet still forcing him- 
self to do something, he made a compromise with 
his sense of duty. He would do a little if he would 
not do all, and he wrote to Leonard urging his re- 
turn. Unable to give the real reason, he invented 
false reasons : he said his wife was delicate — ^he said 
that for opinion s sake it was better her husband 
should, by a more frequent presence, show, at least, 
his approval of his own intimacy with her; that 
he could not urge this upon her himself as an oc- 
casion for his own departure; and, therefore, he 
had thought it better to write openly to him. In 
this way he satisfied himself that he had done all 
he need do, and, let the future be what it would, he 
had ceased to be responsible. 

Fools, and blind ! They might have read each 
the answer to their delusive pleadings, each in their 
common embarrassment. They were uneasy when 
alone; their voices trembled as they spoke; they 
made no allusion to the past ; they could not speak 
of it : it would have been far better if they oouM. 
In open speaking and mutual confession then, tirere 
would, at least, have been a chance of safety for 
them; their game would have been all upon the 
board, and they would have taken counsel. We are 
often strong enough to persuade another against our 
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own wishes, when we have ceased to be able to per- 
suade ourselves. But this neither of them daxed to 
begin to do. Perhaps it was" impossible. Strange ! 
they fancied they intended to be less together, and 
yet their outer lives went on as before. They left 
off for a few days saying " we** but their eyes said 
it with deeper tenderness than ever their Hps had 
done. They shrunk openly from each other's gaze, 
yet each would catch the opportunity, when the 
other's was turned away, to look as they had never 
dared to look before ; and now they could feel the 
glances which they did not see, thrilling through them 
like those on that memorable afternoon. Leonard's 
answer came. It was what Markham knew it would be 
when he wrote, though he had not confessed it to 
himself: — "He was sorry his wife was out of health, 
but Markham was a better sick-nurse than he was ; 
he would not hear of his leaving her. As to the 
world, what had the world to do with hiTYi ? He 
knew them both, and could trust them too weU to 
let any such folly touch him ;" — and such other con- 
fiding madness as so often in this world makes love 
to ruin. 

And Markham did not go. He never thought of 
going now. His conscience was satisfied with what 
he had done. Unsteady as it was, and without the 
support which a strongly beUeved religious faith had 
once provided for it, he experienced at last what so 
long he had denied, that to attempt to separate mora- 
lity from religion is madness; that religion, reduced to 
a sentiment resting only on internal emotion, is like 
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a dissolving view, which will change its image as 
the passions shift their focal distances ; that, un- 
realized in some constant external form, obeying 
inclination, not controlling it, it is but a dreamy 
phantom of painted shadow, and vanishes before 
temptation as the bright colours fade from off the 
earth when a storm covers the sun. 

Bather, in a mind like Markham's, unsupported 
as his mind was, there is no conduct to which these 
vague emotions will not condescend to adapt them- 
selves, and which they will not varnish into love- 
liness. If there be one prayer which, morning, 
noon, and night, one and all of us should send up 
to God, it is, " Save us from our own hearts ! " Oh ! 
there is no lie we will not tell ourselves. The en- 
chanted Armida garden of love ! — how like, how like 
it is to Paradise ! Dreams, delusion, fantastic pre- 
judice it may be called, which a strong mind should 
spurn -from it as a fable of the nursery— ay, should 
spurn — if it can. Are not ashes bitter on the 
tongue, though you bring proof in all the logic 
figures that they are sweet as Hybla honey ? And 
those pleasures which are honey-sweet to the first 
taste, is there not the sting with its venom-bag lying 
unseen? Ah! we know not; we know not; we 
know nothing. But something we can feel ; and what 
is it to us what we know, when we are miserable ? 
All men may not feel so. There are some who, as 
Jean Paul says, Mithridates-like, feed on poison, 
and suffer nothing from it; but all tender hearts, 
who remember the feeling of innocence, will try 
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long before they can reason away the bitterness out 
of pleasure which once they have believed not in- 
nocent It is ill changing the creed to meet each 
rising temptation. The soul is truer than it seems, 
and refuses to be trifled with. 

Day followed after day, bringing with it what it 
was God's great will should be. I will not pause 
over these sad weeks of intoxicating delirium. If 
they did not fall as vulgar minds count faHmg, what 
is that to those who look into the heart? Her pro- 
mise of her heart's truth was broken ; and he loved 
her as he should not love; as once, he would have 
loathed himself if he could have believed he could 
ever love the plighted wife of another. I will not 
judge them. Alas, what judgment could touch 
them is past and over now ! 

It is strange, when something rises b^ore us as a 
possibility which we have hitherto believed to be 
very dreadful, we femcy it is a great crisis; that 
when we pass it we shall be different beings ; some 
mighty change will have swept over our nature, and 
we shall lose entirely all our old selves, and become 
others. — Much as, in another way, giris and boys 
feel towards their first communion, or young men 
to their ordination, which mechanically is to effect 
some great improvement in them, there are certam 
things which we consider sacraments of evil, which 
will make us, if we share in them, wholly evil. Yet, 
when the thing, whether good or evil, i» done, we 
find we were mistaken ; we are seemingly much the 
same — neither much better nor worse ; and then 
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we caimot make it out ; on either side there is a 
weakening of faith ; we fancy we hare been taken 
in ; the mountain has been in labour, axid we are 
perplexed to find the good less powerful than we 
expected, and the evil less eviL 

Only, long after, when the first crime has begot- 
ten its children, and the dadL catalogue of conse- 
quences follows out to make clear their parent's 
nature; when in lonely hours we are driyen in upon 
ourselves, and the images of our unfallen days come 
flitting phantom-like around us, gazing in so sadly, 
like angels weeping for a lost soul ; when we are 
forced to know what th^i we were, and, side by 
side with it, stands the figure of what we have be- 
come, it is then that what has passed over us comes 
out in its real terrors. Our characters change as 
world eras change, as our features change, slowly 
firom day to day* Nothing is sudden in this world. 
Inch by inch ; drop by drop ; line by line. Even 
when great convulsions shatter down whole nations, 
cities, monarchies, systems, human fortunes, still 
they are but the finish, the last act of the same long 
preparing, slowly devouring change, in which the 
tide of human afikirs for ever ebbs and flows, with- 
out haste, and without rest. Well, so it was with 
Markham. This final fall of his was but the result 
of the alow collapsing of his system. His moral 
nature had been lowered down to it before he 
sinned; he did not feel any such mighty change; 
he was surprised to findhow easUy it lay upon bun. 
Then, in7e first delirious trance of happiness, he 
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seemed to laugh to himself at his old worn-out pre- 
judices. He had been worshipping an idol, which 
he had but to dare to disobey, to learn how helpless 
the insulted Deity was to avenge itself. He could 
still cheat himself with words. He had not yet heard 
the voice of God calling him. His eyes were opened, 
not as yet to evil, but only to find himself in a new 
existence, which he could even dream was a higher 
and a nobler one. And she — she — when a woman's 
heart is flowing over for the first time with deep 
and passionate love, she is all love. Every faculty 
of her soul rushes together in the intensity of the 
one feeling; thought, reflection, conscience, duty, the 
past, the future, they are names to her light as the 
breath which speats them ; her soul is full. Mark- 
ham was all these to her ; her life, her hope, her 
happiness. Fearfully mysterious as it is, yet even 
love, which should never be, yet does not lose its 
nobleness ; so absolutely it can enthral a woman's 
nature, that self, that cunningest of demons, is de- 
ceived, and flies before the counterfeit. Her love 
is all her thought, her care, her worship. To die for 
Markham would have been as dehghtful to Helen 
as the martyr s stake to a saint. I say it is a fearful 
mystery that, if love like theirs be what all men say 
it is, such heroism for it is possible. Yet, indeed, it is 
but possible for woman, not for man ; a man can 
give his entire soul to an idea, not to a woman — 
some second thought, even with the highest of us, 
and in the most permitted relation, will always 
divide his place with her ; it is ever Abelard and 
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Eloise; Eloise loves Abelard all; Abelaxd loves 
intellect and the battle of the truth. 

Well, on went the summer. They never looked 
forward, no thought of their guilt had yet intruded 
to disturb them. How could anything so beautifiil 
be less than good ? Even Annie, Markham could 
again bear upon his knee, and could laugh and tell 
her stories as he used to do. They took her with 
them in their rambles; she was their boat com- 
panion in their lovely evenings upon the water, and 
once, when the poor child was suffering from in- 
flammatory fever, no father could have watched 
more anxiously, no physician more carefully put 
out his skill for her than he did. 

At last September came. The finger of love is 
ineffectual on the wheel of Time ; and, though the 
summer was deepening in loveliness, the changing 
tints betrayed that they were but purchasing their 
beauty at the price of decay ; and now, as it grew 
clear that some change must come, something must 
happen soon, Markham began to grow uneasy. 
In one month at furthest Lieonard would return, and 
what was to follow then? And his Ups flagged in 
their eloquence, and the clouds began to gather 
again about his face — and she saw them, and dimly 
read the cause, which she feared to ask. It was 
a beautiful afternoon. They had gone, he, she, and 
Annie, to a distant island up the lake. They had 
taken a basket with them, and a few cold things, as 
they often did, and they were not going to return 
till the cool of the last daylight. The island was 
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seTeral miles away, and tbey had overstayed the 
time when prudence would have warned th^n home- 
wards^ in rambUng about the place, and making 
sketches of an old ruined chapel, which on certain 
holidays was still a place of pious pilgrimage. It 
wanted still an hour of dark; when they re-embarked, 
and as a light warm air had sprung up, and Mark- 
ham had taken a small sail with him, they still 
hoped they would be at home before it. Their 
anxiety was more for Annie than themselves. They 
had often overstayed the sunset^ and laughed to 
find, when darkness came, how time had glided 
by with them ; but Annie had been ill, and was 
still delicate .... Well, die skiff was riiooting away 
under the sunset; the purple sky above them, the 
purple wave below them ; they were sitting toge- 
ther in the stem, and Annie was scrambling about 
the boat, now listening to the rippling music of the 
water under the bow, now clapping her little hands 
in ecstasy at the lovely light flashing and sparkhng 
with a thousand glorious colours in the long frothy 
wake the thin keel had carved along the surface. 
Markham told her to come over to them and sit 
quiet; but they did not seem disposed to talk to 
her, and at last, under condition of her promising 
to be perfectly still, he consented to let her stay by 
herself under the sail, fenced in with cushions. 

They were sad those two, and, for a long time, 
silent. A painM unexplained uneasiness was hang- 
ing over both of them. Thoughts were playing 
across his mind which he feared to share with heri 
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for fear he might strike some unlucky chord. If, 
as has been said, it be true that things which con* 
cem us most nearly have an atmosphere around 
them, which we feel when we are entering; that, like 
birds before a storm, we are conscious of the coming 
change — ^perhaps it was another weight which was 
sinking down their spirits. 

At last, as when after we haye been some time in 
darkness, our eyes expand, and objects slowly glim* 
mer out before them into form, so their words 
began to flow out of the silence, and for the first 
time Markham spoke of the fnture. 

"Anotlier month— and Leonard will return,** he 
said, in a thick, half-stifled voice ....'' and 
then?" 

^^ I am yours, Markham/' she said. *' Bear Madr* 
ham, you will never leave me ? " 

" Leave you ! Helen," he answered ; " never with 
my will; but it may not be mine to choose." 

" Oh ! yes, yes, it wiH, it shall. Do not think 
I have not thought of it» I know what I am 
going to do." 

He looked inquiringly at her. '^ Leonard must 
know we love each other, Helen. We could not, if 
we would, conceal it from him." 

"Conceal it? Deceive him?" she answered, 
proudly. "No> not if he was as base as he is 
noble-minded and generous. Nev»." 
Well!" he said, hesitating. 
Well," she answered; " well, I will tell him all. 
I will throw myself at his feet, and ask his forgive- 
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ness ; not for loving you, but for ever having "been 
his. That was my sin ; to promise 1 knew not what, 
and what I could not fulfil." 

Markham smiled bitterly. 

" I will tell him," she went on ; "I will tell him 
I never loved him ; only till I knew you I did not 
know it. I will do my duty ; I will be his servant, 
if he wishes it. I have done everything for him at 
home ; I will do all that, and far more than all — 
only as he cannot have my heart .... I ... . 
I . . . . Surely, if he cannot have it, my heart can 
be little to him if I give it to you.*' 

Poor, poor thing, when she had Uved in the 
world she had still lived out of it, and turned a 
deaf ear to its voices. She had no idea what she 
was doing. Ill instructed as she had been reli- 
giously, her instinct had recoUed from the worldly 
instruction which she might have learnt as a sub- 
stitute ; and she had no notion of right and wrong 
beyond what her heart said to her. 

"That is what you think, Helen," Markham 
answered. "Now, I will tell you what I think. 
When you tell him what I am to you, he will kill 
me, and for you " 

"For me; if it were so, I would die with you, 
Markham ; we cannot live without each other. If 
we have broken this world's laws, and must die, then 
love will give us strength." 

Markham shuddered. " We might fly," he said. 

"Is it really certain that he will separate us, 
Markham, as soon as he knows ?" 
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"Certain," he answered. ''Every man would 
feel it his duty ; I should myself if I were as he is." 

''Markham, Markham/' she said, passionately, 
"in all the world I have not a friend — not one; 
till I knew you I never knew what love, what 
friendship meant. There is none hut you on whom 
I can lean ; there is none to whom I can turn even 
in thought. Teach me, Markham, teach me ; what 
you tell me I will do." 

"There is no hope except in flight," he an- 
swered, huskily; "if you will leave all for me, I 
can oflfer you a home, though but a poor one, and 
myself, in exchange for what you lose." 

She was silent ; her head hung down ; he could 
not see the tears which were raining from her eyes. 

"We shall do what the world forbids," he con- 
tinued. " The world will punish us with its scorn. 
It is well. When we accept the consequences of 
our actions, and do not try to escape from them, we 
have a right to choose our own course, and do as 
we will." 

The last words scarce reached poor Helen s ear ; 
her heart was far away. 

" Tell me, Markham," she said (and she turned 
her eyes, swimming with tears, fiill upon him) — 
" tell me, do not deceive me ; you know the world's 
ways, or something of them. If I go with you, 
shall I ever see my child again?" 

" I shall be all which will be left you then," he 
answered, slowly. " She is his child, and . . . ." 
And her mother's touch would taint her! Oh, 
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no, no. Annie, my own darling. I cannot leave 
my child. No, Markham, no ; all but that. I can- 
not . . . ." She sunk her head upon his shoulder, 
and her breast shook as if her heart would burst its 
prison home. 

Unhappy lady, wretched Markham, the solving 
of their problem was nearer than they dreamed of. 
Look your last, poor baby, on that purple sunset. 
Turn, gaze out your full on your ill-fated mo- 
ther. The angels are already cutting their swift 
way down the arch of heaven to bear away 
your soul. Ton mountain, whose snow-crusted 
peaks are melting into the blue of heaven, will 
again put on their splendour, and glitter crimson- 
flushed in the glories of the morning — but you will 
never see them more. One day, and yet another, 
and the sun which rises on your eyes will be the 
spirit's sun that lights the palaces of heaven when 
the blessed are in their everlasting home. Gaze on, 
gaze on upon your mother ! but a little, and then, it 
must be there, if ever, that you will meet her any more. 
The pure and innocent are there ; you may meet her 
there, for she loves you with a pure and holy love, 
and love unbroken here is never broken there. 

The breeze had fallen with die sunset. The 
crimson had melted off the clouds ; a few dissolving 
specks of gray about the sky were all that was left 
of the glorious vision, and through the purple air 
the evening star streamed down in its sad, pas- 
sionate, hecurt-breaking loveliness. The child had 
for a long time lain still, as she had been told. At 
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last, tired of not being amused, she had crawled out 
&om under the clothes in whieh they had wrapped 
her against the evening chill, and had begun to 
find amusement for herself in looking over the 
boat's side, watching the rippling bubbles as they 
floated by ; and the images hanging in the depdis, 
as if the water was a window through which she 
was looking down. It was so odd that the bubbles 
moved by, and the stars did not at all, but went along 
with them always so exactly in the same place. 
They were not observing her as they talked. The 
boat moved slower and slower as the surface of the 
lake grew still. The deep hum of the night-beetle 
sweeping by sounded strangely on her ear. The 
moon rose up into the sky. The rays shone cold 
into her fax)e, and the little thing shrunk and shi- 
vered, and yet she gazed, and gazed. There it was 
so close to her; just under the boat's edge; rolling 
and dancing on the wave that washed from off the 
bow. She could almost touch it, so near it was, a 
long rolling sheet of gold. She dipped her fingers 
into the water. It felt warm, dehciously warm, 
and, when she held up her hand, the wet skin 
gUttered in the light. It was the water then that 
was so beautiful ; and if she could only reach the 
ripple it was all gold there. She leant over below 
the sail, and as she stretched out her hand her 
weight brought the boat's side lower and lower 
down; just then a faint, a very faint momentary 
freshening of the air swept into the sail ; the gun- 
wale sunk suddenly^ and the water rushed up. her 
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arm into her chest. She started back. They saw 
her then, though they had not seen what had hap- 
pened to her, and they told her to lie back again 
where she had been. She was quite wet ; but the 
water seemed so warm and so pleasant, and they 
might scold her if she told, and she lay back, and 
did not tell them, and sunk asleep as she was. 



Two hours had passed, and now they were at 
home again, and in Mrs. Leonard's room. The 
child's wet clothes had been taken oflf her ; she was 
in her little bed, breathing thick and heavily. 
Markham was standing by her from time to time, 
laying his finger upon her wrist, and Helen on her 
knees at the bedside, with her eyes fixed upon his 
face, and fearing to ask anything lest her ear should 
be obliged to hear what she already read there too 
plainly. The fever was gathering every moment. 
When they took the little thing out of the boat, 
she could not tell him coherently what had happened 
to her, she could only moan out that she was very 
cold, and muttered something about the moon. 
Since she had been taken home she had not 
spoken, but every moment her forehead was growing 
hotter, her poor damp skin parched and dry, and 
her pulse quicker aud more feeble. 

Presently she opened her eyes, and stared wildly 
round her. 

" Mamma, mamma," she cried. Helen leant over 
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her, and kissed her burning cheek, but it did not 
aeem as if Annie was calling her, or knew her, or 
saw her. 

" Mamma, mamma, pretty mamma, take me to 
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at such a time could they say, with this Heaven'^ 
lightning blazing before their eyes? 

The night wore on ; the shadow of the heavy cur- 
tains crept slowly across the room ; the light was pain- 
fill to them, they had buried it in a shade ; they had 
neither of them changed their dress, and, together, 
at either side the Uttle bed, they sat out those awM 
hours. The room was deathly still ; no sound but 
the heavy breathing of the child, and now and then 
some strange broken words which her spirit was 
speaking far away, and the sinking body was but 
faintly echoing. There are some blows which are too 
terrible to paralyse us, and, instead of driving con- 
sciousness away, only waken every faculty into a 
dreadful sensibility. Nature has found a remedy 
for the heaviest of ordinary calamities in the torpor 
of despair ; but some things are beyond her care, 
perhaps beyond her foresight. Perhaps, in laying 
down the conditions of humanity, she shrunk from 
seeing the fiill extreme of misery which was pos- 
sible to it. We will turn in silence from Mrs. 
Leonard's heart: would to God she could have 
turned from it herself ! 

Once she raised her eyes toMarkham; the moon- 
light lay upon his features, and so ghastly pale they 
were, that even the spectral light itself could lend 
them a warmer colour. While there was anything 
left to do, so long his heart had left his mind undis- 
turbed to act ; but now reflection woke again, and 
the past, the present, and the Aiture shot before him 
in terrible review. Let Annie hve, or let her die. 
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I he felt God had spoken to him, and he was slowly 

. moulding in himself his answer. Was it the voice 

, of warning, or the voice of judgment ? To-morrow 

• would show. 

I The morrow came ; the sun rose and went his way ; 

I so slowly he had not gone the long summer through ; 

4 he sank down, and the evening fell upon the earth, 

' and now the crisis was come. They had never left 

i the room, they had taken no food, they had scarcely 

spoken to each other. From time to time Markham 

* had turned to the child, had felt her pulse, and 

I poured cooling medicine between her burning lips, 

and still life and death hung uncertain in the trem- 
bling balance. Mrs. Leonard had been lying for 
an hour, in the greatest exhaustion, on the sofa; 
about six o'clock Markham woke her, and said, 
firmly, " The crisis is come now ; now sit here and 
watch her; if at the end of another half hour she 
is alive, she will recover." He himself moved 
over to the open window. There lay the deep, dark 
mountains, and the silver lake, the blue cloudless 
sky bending over them in unutterable beauty ; the 
young swallows were sweeping to and fro far up in 
their airy palace; the pale blue butterflies were 
sauntering from flower to flower, and every tree was 
^ thrilling in the evening air with tiie impassioned 

melodies of the nightingales. Never, never since 

the sad wanderers flung their last lingering look on 

the valleys of that fair Eden from which they and 

i all their race were for ever exiled, had human eyes 

yet gazed upon a lovelier earthly scene than that 
f & 2 
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which now lay out below the window where Markham 
was standing. Alas, alas ! when the heart is indeed 
breaking, with a grief beyond hope, beyond con- 
soling, how agonizing is the loveUness of nature! 
It speaks to us of things we cannot reach. It 
mocks our fevered eyes with Tantalus visions of 
paradise, which are not for us ; floating before us 
like phantoms in a dream, and gliding from our grasp 
as we stretch our arm to seize them. It is well, 
yes, it is well, but it is hard for the bruised heart to 
feel it so. All, all nature is harmonious, and must 
and shall be harmony for ever ; even we, poor men, 
with our wild ways and frantic wrongs, and crimes, 
and follies, to the beings out beyond us and above 
us, seem, doubtless, moving on our own way under 
the broad dominion of universal law. The wretched 
only feel their wretchedness: in the universe all 
is beautiful. Ay, to those lofty beings, be they 
who they wiU, who look down from their starry 
thrones on the strange figures flitting to and fro 
over this earth of ours, the wild recklessness of us 
mortals with each other may well lose its painful 
interest. Why should our misdoings cause more 
grief to them than those of the lower animals to 
ourselves ? Pain and pleasure are but forms of con- 
sciousness ; we feel them for ourselves, and for those 
who are like ourselves. To man alone the doings of 
man are wrong ; the evil which is with us dies out 
beyond us ; we are but a part of nature, and blend 
with the rest in her persevering beauty. 

Poor consolers are such thoughts, for they are but 
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thoughts, and, alas ! our pain we feel. Me they may 
console, as I think over this farce tragedy of a world, 
or even over the nearer sorrows of a Mend like Mark- 
ham Sutherland. For Markham himself, in this 
half hour — they were far enough from his heart. 

He was dreaming again of old times, of the old 
Markham, once simple and pure as that poor dying 
child, who could once look up with trusting heart to 
his Father in heaven, and pray to Him to keep him 
clean from sin; and his sick heart shrunk appalled 
from the wretched thing which he had hecome, and 
the gulf which was yawning under his feet 

A cry from Helen roused him; he collected him- 
self rapidly, and moved across the room to her. 
Annie's eyes v^ete open, the flush of pain had 
passed from off her &uce ; she knew them hoth, and 
was feehly trying to stretch out her little hands to- 
wards her mother. She was dying ; her eyes were 
ghttering with a deep unearthly lustre from the 
visions on which she had heen gazing. They had 
but turned hack for a moment, for a last good bye, 
and earth and all that was dear to her on earth 
would he lost then, to return no more. One look was 
enough for Markham ; he saw all was over, and he 
hid his face in his hands. " Good bye, mamma, I am 
going away; good bye, don't cry, dear mamma, I am 
very happy." The heavy eyeUds drooped, sunk, rose 
again for one last glance — her mothers image only 
was all it caught, and the light went out for ever. 

That last thought had traced the tiny features 
into a smile. It was the smile, the same sweet 
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smile Mrs. Leonard knew so well, which night after 
night she had so often gazed upon, and had stood 
on tiptoe and held her hreath lest she should hreak 
the sleeping charm. Ah ! she may speak now loud 
as she will, and have no fear of hreaking slumber 
deep as this. Still lay the little frame, stUl as the 
silent harp there before the window, but no cunning 
hand shall ever sweep those heart-strings to life ; their 
sweet notes shall never, never speak again. 

*'It is over," Markham said, in a low voice. 
** She is in peace now. All-righteous God !" 

Mrs. Leonard had flung herself upon the bed. 
The tears burst out, and fell in streams over her 
dead child's face. She drew it to her breast, where 
once its baby Ups had gathered life and strength. 
Ah ! why may it not be again ? Her tears rained 
down, but they were not tears with which the 
bruised heart unloads the burden of its sorrow, but 
the bitter, burning tears of bewildered agony. 

Her Annie, her darling; all she had till she 
knew Markham ; she who had first made life de- 
hghtfol to her ; who had taught her heart first to 
love; now dead, gone, torn from her; and, oh! 
worse, worse; their own doing. How it was she 
did not know ; but their fault it was. Her nature 
was too weak to bear so compUcated a misery, and 
her mind broke into disorder. Surely, yes, surely, 
it must have broken, or thoughts like these could 
never have to come to her now. 

She rose steadily, and walked up to Markham, 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 
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" Markham," she said, "it is for my sin. Would, 
oh, would it had been myself, not she, who has been 
taken ! It is for my sin in marrying her father. 
It was an offence against earth and Heaven, and 
the earthly trace of it is blotted out, and its memory 
"written in my heart in letters of fire. Now, Mark- 
ham, if I am not to die too, take me away. I can 
never see him again." 

It would be difficult to conceive words which at 
the moment could have shocked Markham more 
fearfully, lie, too, had seen Heaven s finger in 
what had been ; but he thought it was a punishment 
for the sin which he had wished to commit — a stem 
and fearful interposition to save him from com- 
pleting it. Strange, too, that even with such 
thoughts, serious as they really were, it was not 
duty, it was not Helen, which was predominant with 
him, it was himself. Not so much that God would 
prevent a sin as that He would save him. Sceptic, 
philosopher as he was, this was what he made of it. 
On her it had come as a punishment for loving 
him, and for having allowed him to love her. 

** What, Helen ; with your child dead before you? 
at such a moment to speak of . . . of . . . what 
I dare not think of. Oh, Helen, Helen! we must 
think of duty now. Think of your husband." 

*' Markham," she said, with dreadful calmness, 
" these are strange words .... from you. Hus- 
band I have none. You taught me that I had 
none.'* And there, she added, pointing with her 
finger, " Is not there a witness too ? " 
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"Oh! this is too much/* Markham cried; "she 
is mad ; I camiot hear it." He rushed out of the 
room. His own teaching — with him hut words — 
words in which feeUngs he now recoiled from, had 
fashioned themselves into a creed which he had 
but dreamt that he believed — and now coming 
back upon him so dreadftdly. It is not so easy 
a business this turning back out of the wrong way. 
These words and deeds of ours we scatter about us 
so recklessly find deeper holding ground than in 
our own memory. It is not enough to say I will 
turn and go back. What if I must carry back 
with me all those whom I have taken down ; if I 
have bound up their fate with mine ; if, after all, 
life be something more than these thoughts oud 
feelings, and repentances — not altogether that sha- 
dow of a world with which we have been playing. 
Others, besides unhappy Esau, find no place for 
repentance, though they seek for it ever so care- 
fully. He hurried to his own room, and, shutting 
himself in and double-locking the door, he threw 
himself exhausted upon his bed. He had taken no 
food all day. Mind and body were worn to the 
last. He heard her step follow him. He heard 
her voice imploring him to speak with her ; but for 
a moment if it must be, but still to speak to her. 
But he would not, he durst not ; and, giddy between 
weakness and excitement, he sunk into unconscious- 
ness. He must have lain many hours as he was, 
for the day was breaking when he came to himself 
again. He had lain down in his clothes ; he rose 
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weak and worn, and disordered, but the heavy 
sense of wretchedness which entered in with his 
returning consciousness left him no strength to 
collect or arrange himself. He opened the window, 
and looked out. A thick grey fog lay over the 
valley, but the air was cool; he thought he would 
go out. He stole down the stairs. He paused 
opposite her door. Twice he turned to enter. As 
often his heart failed him ; he feared to see the 
state in which she might be. He listened; he 
heard her breathing, and then glided noiselessly 
to the outer door, which he opened, and went out. 
The walk before him led down to the lake; up 
that walk he had come the last time with her, 
and with one who would not pass that way again. 
He followed it mechanically now, and wandered 
slowly along the shore. The tops of the mountains 
were showing out faintly above the mist, so quiet it 
was, so still, so peaceful. Ah, it was little to him 
how it was with the fever in his own breast ; yet 
his mind was quick in catching every image which 
would add to his agony. Turn where he would, 
some dear spot fell upon his eyes round which a 
thousand passionate memories were encircled. There 
was the httle bay where he had first met her. There 
was his own old little cottage with the jessamine 
twining about the windows, where till that hour, 
that fatal hour, he had dreamed of a happy home. 

And now Yet even the scenes of the love 

which he shrunk from were beautiful as he looked 
back. No unhallowed hght seemed resting on 

E 3 
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them now, and in the shrine of the past they lay 
sad, and sweet, and innocent. Yes, all was beau- 
tiful, except the wretched present and his own most 
wretched self. What should he do ? Go with her. 
He thought of it ; yet he knew that he did not love 
her — that he had never truly loved her. He had 
felt remorse and sorrow for it ; and it would be as 
easy to regret a prayer or a saintly action as to be 
sorry for having truly loved. Why, oh, why has 
love so many counterfeits, such cunning imitations? 
No, he would not, even if his eyes had not been 
opened to the sin — he would not fly with her. 
What future would there be for them — the world s 
outcasts — if love was not there to make the bitter 
cup more tolerable ? He could not hope again to 
weave around him the shadows of feeling to which 
for the last three months he had surrendered him- 
self. To forsaken truth, to neglected duty, we can 
return; but tie up again the broken threads of 
a dream out of which we have been awakened— 
never. 

He walked on along the lonely sands, his 
uncovered hair moist in the morning air, and the 
morning breeze playing coldly about his disordered 
dress. But sense was lost in the dreary wilder- 
ness of desolation which lay around his soul; he 
only felt his misery, and pain would have been a 
relief to him. What should he do ? Go back to 
Helen? How go back? How bear to look on her 
again? Never, oh, never. It could not be. He 
feared to look upon his work. He feared to hear 
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the voices moaning round the ruin which he had 
made — to hear — to hear (was she mad, or was it 
his own self that spoke) — to hear his own teaching 
echoed hack to him ; the monster to which he had 
given birth, and which now haimted him instinct 
with a spectral vitality. To see again that unhappy 
lady who, till she knew him, had been happy in a 
child whom she loved, in a husband whom she was 
ignorant that she did not love ; and who, now that 
his accursed star had shed its baneful light upon 
her, in three httle months, ere the leaves which 
were then bursting in their young life had turned 
to decay, was husbandless, Mendless ! Oh ! and 
most of all dreadful, her child too. He could not 
leave her that .... gone, all gone ; and he had 
done it. To leave her there, he knew it too well, 
was to leave her to die. And yet he must leave 
her. Himself, which was all that remained to her, 
that too he must tear away. And then, in these 
wretched hours, his wasted life came back upon 
him ; his blighted hopes, his withered energies — a 
curse to himself, he had been the grief of his family 
— of his Mends; of all who should have been most 
dear to him. There was a mark upon him; a 
miserable spell, a moral pestilence, which made bin^ 
his own hell, and tainted whatever he approached. 
And now at last, when one had been found who 
loved him, loved him with a passion he dared not 
think of, this one he had destroyed for ever. What 
business had such a thing as he, ^' crawling between 
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earth and heaven/* with such a trail hehind him ? 
If it was better that the murderer should die, than 
remain in the society to which he was a curse ; if it 
were better for any beings whose presence makes 
the misery of their fellow-creatures, that they perish 
from off the earth where they never should have 
been ; then surely it were better far for him. What 
future was there to which he could look forward? 
As was the past time so would the coining be. 
The Ethiopian does not change his skin. The 
slimy reptile which has left its track alon|;>*iie 

floor will not, for all its own care or othere>(?liiding, 

if 

lose its venom, and become pure. He was infected 
with the plague. Earth was lost to him. Heaven 
was a dreary blank. One by one, as he had wan- 
dered in the wilderness of speculation, the beacon 
lights of life had gone out, or sunk below the 
horizon. He only knew God by this last light- 
ning flash, which had but shown him the abysses 
which environed him, and had left his senses more 
bewildered than before. Death, as he dwelt upon 
it, grew more and more alluring. Years before the 
thought of destroying himself had floated before 
him as a possibihty ; and with a kind of strange, 
unexplained impulse, by which our deeper nature, 
Uke that of animals, unreflectingly foresees its future 
necessities, he had provided himself with a deadly 
poison, which he always carried about his person. 
As he drew it out and gazed upon it, more and 
more clear it seemed to him that here was the goal 
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to which all was pointing. Bound this one light 
every shadow seemed to vanish. So he would 
expiate his sin So perhaps Helen s life might 
he saved. It would he easier for her to hear to 
know that he was dead, than to feel either that 
he had deceived or forsaken her, or to hope on in a 
restless anguish of disquietude. At any rate, as it 
was his life which had worked her ill, his life should 
he no longer; and so at least she would have a 
chance. For her, for all his friends to whom he 
had caused so much sorrow— for all those whom 
if he lived on he might hereafter meet and injure — 
oh ! for all, it was far, fax the hest. For himself, 
one of two things he would find in the grave : 
either as that hodily framework, out of which such 
inharmonious life discords had arisen, hecame un- 
strung and lifeless, the ill music that had poured 
from it would die away, and its last echo he for- 
gotten, the soul with the hody dissolve for ever 

into the elements of which it was composed 

or else, if what he called his soul, his inward heing, 
himself was indeed indissoluhle, immortal, and in 
some sphere or other must live, and live, and live 
again, then he would find another existence where 
a fairer life might he foimd possible for him. At 
any rate it could not he worse. No, not that dark 
sulphurous home of torture, at the name of which 
he had once trembled, not hell itself, could he less 
endurable than the present .... There at least he 
would not do evil any more, he would only suffer 
it ; and the keenest external agony which could be 
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inflicted upon him he would gladly take in change 
for the torment which was within him. His mind 
grew calmer as it grew more determined. It is 
irresolution only, the ihahility from want of power, 
or will, or knowledge, to determine at all, which 
leaves us open to suffering: resolution, however 
dreadful, determined resolution to do something, 
restores us at once to rest and to ourselves .... 
At first he thought the moment of the determina- 
tion might as well he the moment of the act. 
Himself condemning himself to die, and his own 
executioner, with the means ready in his hands, he 
need not leave himself an interval of preparation. 
Why hear his pain longer when he could at once 
leave it? But the intensity of his determination 
he felt presently had itself relieved him. As it was 
to he done judicially, it should he done gravely and 
calmly. He would set his house in order, and 
write a last letter to Helen, undoing as far as he 
could his own fatal work, and praying for her last 
forgiveness. 

The sun had long risen ; he had walked many 
miles, and, as the strain upon his mind grew lighter, 
his body began to sink and droop. At no great dis- 
tance from where he found himself, he remembered, 
was the cottage of a peasant with whom he had 
some acquaintance, and to whom, in the last win- 
ter, he had been of considerable assistance in 
curing him of a dangerous illness. There he 
thought he would go and remain for a few hours, 
till he had rested and refreshed himself. He 
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dragged himself painfully to the door ; it was opeo, 
and be went in without knocking. The man was at 
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their hands to some public charity. The second 
was to the people of his old lodging. His clothes, 
and anything else they had of his, they were to 
keep for themselves ; but his books and manuscripts 
were to be packed together and sent to England to 
myself. He himself, he said, was going away, and 
it was uncertain when he might return. The last 
was to Helen : brief and scrawled with a shaking 
hand, and blotted with his tears. It was only to 
say that he was gone : he would write once more, 
but that she would never see him again. This one 
was to be left at the gate of the villa, and the man 
was to hurry on at once, without asking or answer- 
ing any questions. As soon as the notes were des- 
patched, he took some food and then threw himself 
on a bed in the inner room, and fell at once into a 
deep unbroken sleep. 

Como was not many miles distant ; the messenger 
soon reached it, and finished his commissions ; these 
were difficulties more easily overcome than his curi- 
osity at the mysterious visit. He was leaving the 
town again without any acquaintance having fallen 
in his way to whom he might chatter out the won- 
der that disturbed him, when he encountered the 
priest at whose confessional he was occasionally 
present. He saluted him respectfully, and the fa- 
ther stopped him to ask some trifling question. It 
encouraged him to relieve himself. His listener 
knew Markham's name well ; he had often heard of 
his little acts of kindness in the neighbourhood, and 
had more than once seen him and been struck with 
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his appearance. He knew that he had been living 
for some months at the Leonards'; and when he 
heard of his strange appearance in the morning, of 
the note which he had sent, and of the way in 
which it was to be given, the father felt that tihere 
was some connection between the two things, and 
that a mystery of some painfdl kind was hidden 
under them. 

" Ah ! father," the man said, " there is something 
on his mind, I know there is, or his sweet face 
would never have had that awful look upon it. Per- 
haps he is mad, and the Devil has hold of him. If 
you would but come." 

" It is no place for me,*' was the answer. " He 
is a heretic and an Englishman. I could do no- 
thing." 

" Oh, but, father," the peasant said, " it is not an 
outcast that he can be, so good and so young ; and 
last winter, when the hunger came and the fever, 
and I was like to die with them, and I prayed to the 
Virgin to help me, she sent this English signor to 
me, and he gave me food and money, and he drove 
the illness away ; and it cannot be that she would 
employ in that way a lost heretic." 

The priest thought a Uttle while ; suddenly some- 
thing seemed to strike him. "To-day," he said, 
" yes, it was to-day, he was to come." He took a 
letter out of his pocket, and read it rapidly over. 
"He will pass through Como on the 10th on his 

way to Eome ; we have directed him to St. , 

where you will not fail to see him." It may be so ; 
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yes, he may be here now, and so something might 
be done. He continued to mutter indistinctly to 
himself, and, telling his companion to follow him, 
walked rapidly to the monastery at the upper end 
of the town. 



Late in the afternoon Markham awoke; he in- 
quired whether the man was come back from Como, 
and, on learning that he was not, he sat down again 
at the table, and, with his purpose steady before 
him, wrote his last good bye to such of us as cared 
to receive it. There was one letter to myself, in* 
closing another to his father, which I was to give 
him. This last I might read if I pleased ; it was 
very short, but a generous, open-minded, affectionate 
entreaty to be forgiven all the pain which he had 
caused him. I, he told me, would receive his manu* 
scripts from Italy. If I thought, he said in his bitter 
way, that he was one of Bishop Butler s favourites, 
the end of whose existence was only to be an ex- 
ample to their fellow- creatures, I might make what 
use I pleased both of them and of what I knew of 
his life. He had before written to me about Helen, 
and, giving me a rapid summary of what had passed, 
added that I should understand the conclusion. It 

was all over, he thought, as he was writing As 

I read over those last letters now, I could almost 
wish that his purpose had been fulfilled as he de- 
signed it ; but I will not anticipate. 

The most painful thing was yet to be done : he must 
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write a few last words to Helen. They never reached 
their destination ; either from inadvertence or from 
nervousness, he forgot the direction, and this letter 
was sent with the other to me. The hand was steady 
at the beginning, as if he had nerved himself for a 
violent effort ; but his heart must have sunk as he 
went on. Many words were written through the 
blots of tears, and the end is scarcely legible. 

"Helen," he wrote, "you have reason to hate 
me ; yet you will not when you read this, for, by 
that time, I shall have made my last exjpiation to 
Heaven and to you. Yesterday I thought of my- 
self, and I wished I had never seen you. Now I 
see my own littleness too plainly to care what might 
have been my fate. But, Helen ! would to God 
you had never seen me. We have been to blame. 
If you do not feel it, yet believe it, for me — for my 
sake ; it is all you can do for me now. Believe it, 
and forgive me. You forgive me ; I do not forgive 
myself till my life has paid for my unworthiness. 
Forgive me and forget me ; I never deserved your 
love ; I do not deserve your remembering. I never 
really loved you ; a heart like mine was too selfish 
to love anything but itself. I did but fall into a 
dream, and I tempted you into it waking ; the fault 
was all mine, let my sacrifice sufl&ce. I will not 
tell you to be happy now — that cannot be after 
what you have lost. But it is not for nothing that 
God is visiting you: and if he has taken Annie 
from you, and taken me from you, it is for your 
sake, that He may win you for Himself. Turn, 
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then, oh, turn ! there you will find peace, and pray 
for yourself and pray for me. And it may be — it 
may be — O Helen ! pray that it may be, that in 
a little while — ^but a httle — ^when your body will 
lie down in the dust by the side of ours, that our 
spirits may meet again, when I may be better worth 
your loving, and where love shall be no sin ; and the 
peace we have lost here shall be given us there for 
ever. 

^'Farewell ! forgive me — farewell !" 



Not far from the cottage, on the shores of the 
lake, was a spot where human hands had piled 
together a few old massive stones, and a stream of 
water, perhaps with some assistance, had scooped a 
basin in the granite. It was said that, many cen- 
turies before, a man had made a home there who 
was haunted by some strange sin; and the worn 
circle which was traced into the hard surface of the 
rock was still pointed out as the sign of the victory 
of penitence. It had been worn by the painfdl 
knees of a subdued and broken-hearted man, 
whose long watches the stars for thirty years had 
gazed upon, and whose prayers the angels had car- 
ried up to heaven ; and fast and penance, aiud the 
dew and the rain, and the damp winds, had cleansed 
the spots from off the tainted soul, and God s mercy, 
before he died, had hung round him the white gar- 
ments of a saint. It was a holy place ; the pea- 
sants crossed themselves as they passed by, and 
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stopped, and knelt, and prayed the pardoned sinner s 
intercession for their sins ; and a small rude cru- 
cifix, carved, it was said, out of the very wood of 
Calvary, stood yet over the old stone which had been 
the altar of the tiny chapel. What strange attrac- 
tion drew Sutherland's steps there, it would be hard 
to say ; whether it was that, in this forlorn and deso- 
late ruin, this poor wretched remnant of a worn-out 
creed seemed to find a sympathetic symbol of his 
own faith- deserted soul — or whether it was some 
more awful impulse, like that which haunts blood- 
guilty men, and, compelling them to their own self- 
betrayal, forces them to hang spell-bound round the 
scene of their crime, as if the forsaken faith could 
only fitly there revenge itself on the same spot which 
once had witnessed its victory — I know not — or per- 
haps the threads which move our slightest actions are 
woven of a thousand tissues; and all these and innu- 
merable others drew him there together. He sat down 
upon the broken wall. The ripple of the lake was 
curling and crisping on the pebbles at his feet. The 
old familiar scenes in the distance around him, so 
quiet and so beautiful — far away a white sail was 
glittering in the sunlight — happy human hearts were 
beating where that sail was, bounding along their 
light life way, with wings of hope and pleasure. 
Nearer still the island, the fatal island, and the trea- 
cherous water, and, last and worst, he could see the 
trees which hid the house where Helen was now 
lying — the lost, desolate Helen— alive or dead he 
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knew not, he hardly cared, when life could be to 
her but living death. The scene hung on upon 
his senses ; but soon it was but floating on their 
surface, and his mind turned in upon his memory, 
and year by year, scene by scene, his entire life rose 
up before him, and rolled mournfully by. His love 
had been but a passing delirium; she had never 
had all his soul ; and now what had the truest hold 
on his affections,— old home, and the old church 
bells, and his mother s dying blessing, came echoing 
sadly back again. And yet the storm was past 
He was calm now, for he was determined. Tears 
were flowing fast down his face : but they were not 
tears of suflfering, but soft tears, in which all his 
soul was melting at this last adieu to life, which, 
poisoned as it had been for him, he could not choose 
but love. He did not regret his purpose ; he did 
not fear to die. Death must be some time, whatever 
death was. But it was the very death which was so 
near, which seemed to have taken off the curse from 
what he was leaving, as if the dawning light of his 
expiation was already breaking over the darkness. 
He took the phial from his pocket, with a steady 
hand he untied t6e covering, and poured its con- 
tents into a Utfle cup; he put it down upon the 
stone. So clear, so innocent, it sparkled there. 
" Now for the last, then," he said. Once more he 
turned his eyes to the blue heaven, and round over 
the landscape, so beautiful, so treacherously beauti- 
ftil. A thin white cloud was sailing slowly up to- 
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wards the sun. We often fix our resolution hy the 
aid of other actions besides our own. The cloud 
should give the signal for his going. It would hut 
veil the sunlight for a moment ; hut in that moment 
a shadow would fall down on his spirit, which would 
pass away no more. 

" All is over now then," he said, " and to this fair 
earth, and sky, and lake, and woods, and smiling 
fields, and all the million things which gamhol out 
their life in them, now good bye, and for ever. You 

will live on ; and the wind will hlow, and men will 

« 

laugh and sigh, and the years roll along, with their 
great freights of joy and sorrow ; hut I shall hear 
their voices no more. One pang, and I shall he 
lying there, among those old stones, as one of them. 
Little happiness, at best, there is, with all this fair 
seeming. A little — but a little — but I shall not be 
here to make that little less. A few friends may be 
sorry for me when they hear of this last end ; but 
their pain will be brief as mine, and the wound will 
heal, and time will bear away its memory ; and for me 
no mortal heart will suffer more. Farewell, Helen ! 
last witness that earth had no deeper curse than love 
of me. Your spirit is broken; but peace may 
breathe over its ruins when I am gone. Fare- 
well, farewell! The shadow steals over the earth. 
I see it ; the dark cloud spot rolling down the hill 
so fast, so fast. Oh! may it be a true emblem 
— the one dull spot in the great infinity of light! 
These stones, this altar, they have echoed to sor- 
row deep, perhaps, as mine ; and faith in this poor 
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atom, poor carved chip of rotting wood, cheated 
the sufferer into a lengthened agony of years. Mi- 
serable spell that clings around us! we can but 
pass from dream to dream ; but change one idol for 
another ; and place the very Prophet who came to 
free us, on the pedestal from which he had thrown 
down the image. 

Another moment — he raised the poison. " And 
Jesus Christ died on this?" he said, as his eyes lin- 
gered on the crucifix, " died for our sins .... so 
I die to lighten others* sorrows, and to end my 
own! 

^' Die without hope — the worst sinner's worst 
death — to bear your sin, and your sin's punishment, 
through eternity ! " 

Was it the rocks that spoke? It was a strange 
echo. Markham started. The cup sunk upon the 
altar stone. His pulse, which had not shaken be- 
fore, bounded violently in his heart, as he turned 
and looked round him. And the figure he saw, and 
the glance he met, was hardly calculated to give 
him back his courage. How well he knew it ! How 
often in old college years he had hung upon those 
lips ; that voice so keen, so pretematurally sweet, 
whose very whisper used to thrill through crowded 
churches, when every breath was held to hear ; that 
calm grey eye ; those features, so stem, and yet so 
gentle ! — was it the spirit of Frederick Momington 
which had been sent there, out of the other world, 
to warn him ? Was it a dream, a spectre ? What 
was it ? Oh ! false, how false, that a man who is 
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bold to die, is bold for every fear! Markham's 
knees shook ; his hair rose upon his head, and his 
tongue hung palsied in his throat, as he struggled 
to speak. 

" God sent me here to seek one who might be 
saved. He did not tell me I should find Markham 
Sutherland!" 

" What are you? " stammered Markham. " How 
came you here?" 

" I have come in time," he answered, cutting 
every syllable in the air with his clear impassive 
voice, as if he was chiselling it in marble. 

Markhftm's confiised sense began to remember. 
Mr. Momington had been for two years in Italy, 
washing off, in a purer air, the taint of the inherit- 
ance of heresy. 

" Come with me," he said, with the manner 
which knows it is obeyed ; " you must not stay 
here;" he crossed himself; "the place is holy!" 
He took the poison-cup fix)m the stone, and threw 
it far away, and, with water from the fountain, he 
sprinkled the place where it had lain, and where 
Markham had been sitting. 

The young man watched him mechanically. This 
last action did not escape him; he was infected, 
and what he touched he tainted. He made no 
effort to resist He who had but a few moments 
before philosophised over superstition, was feeble as 
a child. Again he saw in this the finger of Heaven, 
which he could not choose but obey. 

Mr. Momington moved out of the consecrated 

L 
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ground, signing to him to follow ; and he went with- 
out hesitating. Partly it was the reviving of the 
power with which, in earlier years, this singular per- 
son had fascinated him ; partly it was his guilt- 
suhdued conscience, which felt that it had forfeited 
the right to its own self-control. When they were 
outside the circle that marked the holy ground, his 
companion turned to him with features which had 
lost half their sternness, and had softened into an 
expression of tenderness and feeling. 

" And is it indeed you, Markham, you, I find 
here in this dreadful way ? . . . . I spoke sternly to 
you, I could not speak otherwise there. But, Mark- 
ham, I do not forget: I can be your fidend as a man, 
if I cannot be more to you. Dear Maddiam, it was 
not a chance which sent me here ; I was told I 
should find an Englishman, and an unhappy one. 
As an English priest my duty brought me here, and 
I come to find you, Markham, you on the very edge of 
a precipice so fearful, that it is only now that I have 
led you from it, that you or I can feel its awfiilness ; 
and I feel — yes, and you feel — it was not an accident 
which ruled it so. 

Markham's heart was bursting. *' Dear kind Mr. 
Momington," he said, " you do not know what you 
have done. It would have been better if you had 
left me; you may think so when you hear all that I 
will tell you.*' 

Momington's softening face grew softer; he knew 
the virtue of confession; he knew that only a broken 
heart would turn to it unconstrained, and how soon the 
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broken heart may become a contrite one. That day 
Markham told him all, first this long dark story, the 
last load which lay the heayiest upon him ; then, as he 
began to rise from under the weight, he saw more 
clearly, or thought he saw, how fault had followed fault, 
and one link hung upon another ;. and step by step he 
went back over his earUer struggles, his scepticisms, 
his feeble purpose and vacillating creed, all of them 
outpouring now as sins confessed. His listener's 
sympathies were so entire, so heartfeU, he seemed 
himself to have passed through each one of Mark- 
ham s difficulties so surely he understood them. 
Nay, often the latter was startled to find himself an 
ticipatod in his conclusions, and to hear them 
rounded off for him in language after which he him- 
self had been only feeling. At last it was all over. 
The inexpressible relief he felt seemed to cry to him 
of reconciliation and forgiveness. Mr. Momington 
pressed but Utfle upon him ; his heart was flowing, 
the wound had burst for itself, and had no need of 
urging. When it was finished, he said, " Markham, 
I have heard you as a friend, I have only to ask you 
whether your conscience does not tell you that you 
have found a way at last where you thought that 
there was none, and whether you are prepared to 
foUowit?- 

Oh, yes, — ^yes," he said. 

But to follow it now ? now while your heart is 
warm and the quick sense is on you of what you 
are and of what you were." Again Markham pas- 
sionately professed his readiness. 

L 2 
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Then you will repeat to another what you have 
confided to me ; not as I have heard it, but under the 
sacred seal of confession ; you will undertake the 
penance which shall be laid upon you ; and you will 
look forward with steady hope to a time when you 
may be received into the holy church, and may hear 
yonr absolution from her lips ? 

If Markham hesitated it was but for a moment. 
Mr. Momington went on .... " Your philosophy, 
as you called it, taught you to doubt whether sin was 
not a dream ; you feel it now ; it is no dream, it is 
a real, a horrible power ; and you see whither you 
have been led in following blindly a guide which is 
but a child of the spirit of evil. 

How true it is that arguments have only power 
over us while the temper is disposed to listen to 
them ! Not one counterfact had been brought before 
him, not one intellectual difficulty solved, yet under 
the warm rain of penitence the old doubts melted 
like snow from off his soul. He/elt his guilt, he felt 
that here that dreadful consciousness might be rolled 
away, and as idle he thought it would be to stand 
hesitating with frozen limbs with a fire within sight 
and within reach, till some cunning chymist had 
taught him why the fire was warm, as to wait now 
and hang aloof till the power which he felt was ex- 
plained to him. 

Whether all along below his weakness some latent 
superstition had not lain buried, which now for the 
first time broke out into activity, or whether he 
mistook the natural effect of having unloaded his 
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aching conscience in a kind listener's ear, for a super- 
natural spiritual strength which was flowing down 
upon him from heaven, or whether it was indeed true 
that bis reason had gone astray; that reason is by 
some strange cause perverted, and of itself and un- 
assisted it can but present a refracted image of the 
things of the spirit with every line inclining at a 
false angle ; and that the strange inexplicable sense 
which contradicts reason (for we cannot flinch from 
the alternative) is the one faithful glimpse and the 
only one of the truth of God, enough for our 
guidance and enough to warn us against philosophy 
— were questions which long after, in his solitary cell, 
the unhappy Markham was agaiu and again con- 
demned to ask himself, and to hear no answer, ex- 
cept in the wild rolling storm of eager angry voices 
calling this way and that way and each crying down 
the other. . . . But there was no such hesitating now. 
The overpowering acuteness of his feeling unnerved 
what little intellect was left unshaken, and the gentle- 
ness and fascination of Mr. Momington held hiTn like 
a magnetic stream. He did all they bid him do ; for a 
time he felt all they promised that he should feel. 
He felt that it was his doubt which had unhinged 
him ; he had fallen because his moral eye had become 
dim. Deep as his sin had been, Mr. Momiugton 
told him it was not mortal, because it had been un- 
completed; saints had fallen, the man after God's 
own heart had fulfilled as deep or a deeper crime. If 
he could submit himself utterly utd unreservedly tx) 

L 3 
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the holy church, the church in God's stead would 
accept him and would pronounce his full forgiveness. 

He confessed, and after undergoing the prescribed 
penance, he received the conditional baptism, was 
absolved, and retired into a monastery. Once and 
once only his human feeling was strong enough to 
make him speak again to Mr. Momington of Helen, 
and to ask what had become of her. But a cold 
severe answer that she was cared for, and a peremp- 
tory command never to let his thoughts turn upon 
her again (with a penance for every transgression) 
until those under whose care he had been placed 
could give him hopes that his prayers might be 
offered for her unsuUied by any impurity— together 
with the severe rule of discipline under which he had 
by his own desire been laid — for a time at least 
drove her out of his mind. His crushed sense be- 
came paralysed in the artificial element into which 
he had thrown himself. His remorse overwhelmed 

his sympathy with her She belonged to the 

old life which he had flung off, and he endeavoured 
only to remember her in an agony of shame. 

Poor Helen ! she was cared for. How that night 
and those days passed with her was never known. 
Markham's note was brought her the morning of 
his disappearance, and she knew that he too was 
gone when all else was gone — gone! — lost to her 
for ever ! It swept over her lacerated heart like the 
white squalls over the hot seas of India, with a fiiry 
too intense to raise the waves, but laying them all 
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flat in boiling calm. It appears she collected energy 
enough to write to Mr. Leonard, desiring him to 
come to her at once. She gave no reason — she did 
not even tell him that his child was dead ; only he 
must come to her, come on the instant. When he 
came he found her in a state of almost unconscious- 
ness. Her nerves were for the time killed by what 
she had gone through ; but when she saw him she 
was able to gather herself up. She knew him — she 
knew what she had to say to him; and coldly, 
calmly, imd gravely she told him all. There were 
no tears, no passionate penitence, no entreaties for 
forgiveness. Her words fell from her almost like a 
voice from the shadowy dead sent up out of their 
graves on some unearthly mission ; and they awed 
bim as such a voice would awe him. His rude and 
simple nature might have broken into passion had 
he seen one tinge of shame, or fear, or any feeling 
which he would have expected to find. He had 
never loved her, though he thought he had. Per- 
haps he was too shallow to love. But he might 
have felt real rage at his own injury, and he might 
have persuaded himself, in proper sort, that he felt 
all which an affectionate husband ought to feel; but 
this unnatural calmness overmastered him entirely. 
He was passive in her hands, to do or not to do 
whatever she might choose. What could she 
choose? Home and kind home-faces there were 
none for her. Friends, except Markham, not one ; 
and him — whatever was become of him — she was 
never to see again. He had not even written again 
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to her as he had promised. Death had not come, 
though she had prayed for it. Madness had not 
come; she was too single-minded to think of 
suicide. 

To be alone with the past was all for which she 
wished. There was but one gate besides the grave 
which she knew was never closed against the broken- 
hearted — it was that of the convent. She knew little 
and cared little for difference of creeds. It was not 
the creed of the Catholic which was the seed out of 
which those calm homes of sorrow have risen over the 
earth; but deepest human feeling, deepest know- 
ledge of the cravings of the suffering heart. There 
at least was kindness, and tenderness, and compas- 
sion — there no world voice could break in to trouble 
her— there let her go. Her husband made no diffi- 
culty. In his heart he was not sorry, as it settled 
for him a question which might be embarrassing ; 
and the few arrangements which money could com- 
mand were soon made with a relation of one of his 

Italian friends, the Abbess of . The story 

was told her. Such stories were not new in Italy ; 
though it was new that of her own free will, a lady 
who had done what she had done, and had been 
bred in the free atmosphere of the world, should 
seek out so austere a home. And there went Helen 
— and there for two years she drooped, and then 
she died. All that woman's care or woman's affec- 
tion could do to soften off her end was done. The 
exhaustion of her suffering left her soul in cedm, 
and gave her back enough possession of herself to 
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enable her to entangle into affection for her the 
gentle hearts which were round her and watched 
over her. It was a deep, intense affection ; deeper, 
perhaps, because of the doubt and sorrow which 
were blended with it. For Helen lived and died 
unreconciled with the Church. She loved it — she 
loved its austerity, its charity, the wide soul- ab- 
sorbing spirit of devotion which penetrated and 
purified it, and the silvery loveliness of character 
which it had to bestow; and Helen might have 
joined it, might have received from its lips on this 
side the grave the pardon which may God grant 
she has yet found beyond it: only if she could 
have made one first indispensable confession that 
she had sinned in her love for Markham Suther- 
land — yet, with singular persistency, she declared 
to the last that her sin had been in her marriage, 
not in her love. Unlike his, her early training 
had been too vague to weigh at all against the 
feeling which her love had given her ; she had little 
knowledge and an unpractised intellect — she had 
only her heart, which had refused to condemn her 
— she had never examined herself. The windings, 
wheel within wheel, of the untrue spirit's self-de- 
ceptions, were all strange to her, for she had always 
been too natural to think about herself at all. Per- 
haps the heart does not deceive ; never does give a 
false answer except to those double-minded un- 
happy ones who do care about themselves, and so 
play tricks with it and tamper with it. At any 
rate, whether from deadness of conscience, or from 
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apathy, or indifference, or becaose of the unre- 
penting tenderness of her love, which never left her 
(although they took care to tell her of Markham's 
repentance), she still clung to her feeling for him as 
the best and most sacred of her life. She acknow- 
ledged a sin which they told ~ber was none, for she 
felt that she ought never to have promised Leonard 
what she had; but Markham she loved, she must 
still love. Her love for him could not injure him. 
If he was happy in forgetting — ^in abjuring her, 
she was best pleased with what would best heal his 
sorrow. 

Strange contrast — the ends of these two ! She 
died hiypy, forgiven by her husband and going back 
to join her lost child, where by and by they might 
all meet again, and where Markham need no longer 
fly from her; for there, there is " no marrying nor 
giving in marriage.*' It was a hard trial to the 
weeping sisters who hung around her departure to 
see with what serene tranquillity the unpardoned 
sinner, as they deemed her, could pass away to 
God. 

But Markham's new faith &bric had been reared 
upon the clouds of sudden violent feeling, and no 
air castle was ever of more unabiding growth; 
doubt soon sapped it, and remorse, not for what he 
had done, but for what he had not done; and 
amidst the wasted ruins of his Ufe, where the bare 
bleak soil was strewed with wrecked purposes and 
shattered creeds; with no hope to stay him, with 
no fear to raise the most dreary phantom beyond 
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the grave, he sunk down into the harren waste, and 
the dry sands rolled over him where he lay ; and no 
living heing was left hehind him upon earth, who 
would not mourn over the day which hrought life 
to Markham Sutherland. 
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" This is a nseflil book, informed with 
lively fe^'ling and sound judgment. Ilf 
OQUtiiins an exhibition of Italian y\^vf^ 
vf matters, social and political, by an' 
Italian who lias learned to speak 
tlirough Jr^uglish tiiougUt^ ajp weU as 
Kfiglish words. PaTtlcularly- Valtiftblfe 
are the ske^hes of re«en^ ItiiJ^aa, 
history; for tiie prpmiuent chaf^cte^8 
are delineated in a cordial and-syTtipft-i 
thetic spirit, yet free from enthu.si«8tic 
idqas, and with unsparing djsc;rimina- 

tion The critiol«*(i8 ©li- ** T]ie Part" 

will ridhly repay |raj?u9a};> it. i*«:hig|wt. 
ever, on " The rresent" of Italy that 
tlie main interest of the book resides. 
This volnme<lbe4 not merely pOB6«(sd an 
intei e^fesimilur to that <^cdntetaporfiiy 
works ; 4t supplies .a desideratum, and 
is well adapted to aid thtt' English 



I jgea^er In forming SF^vet ostiqiate of the 

■* )rretii erenta liow iti process in Italy. 

. liqt tl^e least wonderful part of the 

book is the entire mastery the author 

has acquired ol our language."— £af- 

qminettr JprU. 

••This importniit -work treats the 
lUe^at^re. '9.nd politics of It^lj in a 
masterly m anil er, and will repay ten- 
fold the laboiir of perusal.'*— -Uow^to* 
Jerrotd's fVeekly Paper. 

"This is an excevdiijgly Reasonable, 
intelligent,' and interesting work."— 

'' Our author has an earnest, nay .en- 
thusiastic, love and admiration of his 
niftiv^ ooutttvyt with^he ability and 
0ld(|«ience ' to rend«r his subject very 
-teteresting and attrecttve/^^itformn^ 
'Advertiser. 
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The work is admirable, u^ftdv in- I'befoiM us is altogether extraordinary, 
structive. I am delighted (to find tai fii^thatof a foreigner, and in thd higher 
Italian coming fi>rward with #o nitich quality of- thouglit we may commend 



noble enthnsiavnu to vindicate hh 
country and obtain for it it* ^proper 
IntfTest in tiie eye« of = Euwpe. T lie 

English is wondeifbl .1 nfiver srtW 

any approach to such a - style in a 
fbr^gner before— as fall oF beauty $n 
dictton as hi thought "—§»>»*. Bultb&r 
Ltftton, Bart. ^ ■ • • ' 



tne- author' ibr" bis acute, and of^en 
original, cHticism^ and his qtnck pcr- 
eepiion of tlie grand and beantifui in 
his native literature."— /*ir«rcoWim ike 
'Korth' American RfHiew.j' 
' '* The work before us consists of a 
continuous parallel of the poUticol and 
literary histoty of Italy fhnn tlve earii^- 



I recognise the rare dliaYficteristixaj est period- of the middle a^res to tiie 



of jErenios— a large conception of thfe 
topic, a picturesque dietton founded on 
profound thought, and that. p»8«ionate 
sensibility which becomes tbe subjeet^ 
a subject beautiful ast^tseli mate, jiTid 
inexhaustible as its soil."— ^. Disraeli, 
£jry., M.P. ~ .'•: 

" A very rapid and summary resume 
of the fortunes of Ituly from tiite fall of 
th':i Roman Empire to the prese.nt 
moment.— A work ctf industry ^-aial 
labour, written with a good putpoae. — 
A bird's-eye view of the subject that 
w^ill revive the fec<^ections of the 
sciiolar, , and seduce Idie tyro into a 
longer course of tet^ins.'*'^4tkemgwn. 

"This work contains mor« iafonur 
ation on the subject, and more' refer- 
ences to the present positio&j etf {taly, 
than we have seen lu . asiy recent vrot- 
duction."— Fortfr^ QuaHerhf Review, 
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present time, "ilie author -not only 
i 'penetrates the 4niier' relations of those 
I dual appearamses -of nstionat liftr,-biit 
possesses the power of displaying them 
to tlie reader with great clearness, and 
effect. We remember no other work in 
fifiiich the civil con)litjom<and. literary 
achievemejits of a people have, been 
blended in such a series df living pic- 
tures, Representing successive periods of 
i\AsiaoirY:?—Aigetnein^ ZeOmg; ■ 

/•Alt earnest and , eloquent work." — 

Exaimr^r. ' ' 

' ^'A work ranking distinctly in the 
class of belles lettFCBt and well deserv- 
ing) of a library place in EiiigJland."— 
Literary .Goftette, 

"A work warmly admired by excel- 
lent judges.'*— TVmVV Mqgutsine. 
- "An admirable work written with 
great power and beauty,."— /"/V^ Long^- 
ftUiotff. (Poet* and Pfi^ary^4>f"^wope.) 
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^n. Autobiogiraphy. , Pest^vo, clpth, 3a. 

** The idea of the bio^aphy is. to 1 bearing of all ^n theolqncal dogmata 
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of isjiur&xWBt and» by mean^ ^f xne- The.writer in manjfe«»tly oompetent to 
ch^ics', institutions and the ireidiii^ of his ta^k, and has aecompli^hed it with 
books in the English tongucirgalii^Wg uncemmoh ability . and considerable 
for itself the relations between fHiilOHO- ' itL8t/&."-r^Dpttgla» Jerrafd'$ liewspaper. 
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Sunrise in Itttly^ te. ]te?eHies. 

By Hbnrt M(mi.ET. In l Toltime, small 4to,'elegititty printed and bound, 
78. 6a. 

The Prineiples of Nature^ her Mrine Setelations^ and a Voice 

TO MANKIND. By and through And^rJe^ JAcksok Davis, tlic 
" Poughkeepae Seer," and "Clairvoyant."' 2 vols, large 8vo. doth, 

188. 

i^*i^ Hie Work coasigts of 800 pages, iBclndiBg a lustory of its produc- 
tion, witk a Biographical Sketch, and Portmit (^gmved on Sted) of the 
Author. ,'• 

Taken as a wbolo, the -woik is a 
profoimd aBdelaborate-dlacussioii^tbe 
rhiloioph^ofths Unkfer^i and ibF gtrnm- 
dear or conception, soundnefis o£ prin- 
ciple, clearness of illustration, oraer of 
arranffementand encydopediacal range 
of suojects, I know of no work of any 
single mind that will btiar «way firotn ft 
the palm. To every theme the inditing 
mind approaches with a certain lament 
conscioiisness of mastery of all Its 
prindples, details, and techniealitlea; 
and yet without the least ostentatioiis 
displayof superior mental powers**'— JV. 
Stuhf Professor of Hebre^o in Nmo York. 

** In whatever view the work is 
regairded, it is a very remarkable pro- 
duction, and will assuredly attract 
extensive attention here, as it already 
has in Amertoa.**— Jfoms'i^ Advertiser,. 

**The book has excited so much 
interest in America, that though large, 
eonsisting of 80O pages, 900 cc^les were 
sold in one week."— Fam% Herald. 



> "Viewed as one wiU, the book is one 
of the most semarkabie literary curi- 
osities, ever heard o£,"—Maa$4sAmietts 
Qutnler^ Review. 

** The main idea is skilfully sustained 

^ and developed; and there is a great deal 

tn the book that we admire, and have 

lom;- admired in other connexions."— 

Ammioan, 'Christian Etettminer. 

** A very wonderful book, exhibiting 
everywhere agigantic grasp of thought." 
-^Critic,. 

VLet o«r readers distinctly under- 
stand that we. do not on any snppositicm 
regard, this book as .common place, or 
easily explained. Be it fraud, delusion, 
or nuxtore,— be it mesmerism, or newly 
invented communication from the 
.spiritual worid, <»* downright revelation, 
be. it any one of these« or anytfedng else, 
it is very ourions. As so<m as the rijght 
name is found for it, we will be the mrst 
to eall, of that :name, extra<»dinary,— 
veiy. extraordinary."— iltfktfiimMn. 



SndeaToars after the Christian Life. (First Series.) 

By JAMES MAHTiHEAn. SecQud Edition. 12mo> 7f. 6^. cloth. 

Endeavoars after the Christian Life. (Second Series.) 

By James Habtineau. iamo> 7«. 6^. cloth. 



** Heartily do we welcome a second 
volume of ' Endeavours after the 
Christian Life,' because when all that 
suits not our taste is omitted, we have 
still left more to' ins<a>nct» interest, hn- 
prove, and elevate, than in almest sny 
other volume with which we are ac- 

onainted "Whatever may be its 

deteeta, we regard it aS <me' of the most 
precious gifts to the religious world in 
modem times." — Inqtiirer. 

*'Mr. Martineau is known, much- 
beyond the limits of his own denomin- 
ation, as a man of great gifts and ao> 
complishments, and his. publications 
have been all marked oy subtle and 
vigorous thought, much beauty c^ 
imagination, and certain charms of 
composition, which are sure to ilnd 
admirers. ....•• There is a delicacy and 
ethereality of ethical sentiment in 
these discourses which must commend 
them, and we may safely say that many 



of the CMi;hodoit in all' departments 
•might receive from toem intellectual 
stimulus, moral polish, and in some 
aaoods religious edification,**— JVonom- 
fbrnttfL 

** One of the most interesting, attrae- 
tire, and most vahislble series of eways 
which t&% literature of Christian!^ has 
reoslved from {nlSst' or laymaa Ibr 
many a year. 

" Yok^es that have in them botti 

intelledf iHd irae etdqtienoe, and which 

sa;ti8fy the understanding while they 

' pleass thb taiste and Improve the heart. 

'* When we say that these Diseoursee 
are eminently pnmicei, we mean that 
'they are adapted, not only tot num in 
th« abstract— to teach the duties of 
•ChristiKiiftty 6vetvwhere— but also wHh 
reffercfnee- - to the • oireumstanees of 
society-^xf the age and country la 
whidi^ our lot is casl^—Oilie. 



/oA».CKi|fi««fltfv H%, Birand. 
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r^eiMt By lUlpii IVMi9 QpijNrin^. 
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Post 8to. 60. dot^ gil\. 

** There are in these slianzaa many 
a ibke knaf>e aad souMtihiei'aolaslcr' 
of guc h ■ e a ttc red ajmbolB Q&4ieep rig*^ 
nifioanoe— a«d the jpmeiide ctf tiiibere 
aad earnest thiiofkltig eTcqrwtitoe. ^ . . ^ . 
▲ wiM knr muBtoatoottpanieai 'these 
artltss BftralB»t aftiiadMtnet,fuiMatain 
itielody-''4tteh a tuato as an untauaht 
musieal nature might choode to itseltia 

solitary plaoes There are aome* 

times stanaas whi^h are 8iigffestlve«!riot 
only in a poUtieal relatioC Datteane 
far higher— as ioMbUiff tbeie aociaLi^ 
fonns which noir everywhere command 
the attention of society. Some portions 
of « eeries M* poetts entitl^ f Wood 
Notes,* are in their peculiar way vec 
iner < and the entire auooessiootj qm 
been enthusiasticaUy reoelved on, the 
other side of the Ai\BUtio.**—JtheruguM, 



''•iTh'ere ak« bi this volume nnmistake- 
aUe evidences of genHis; the aoui of 
ttw pQifet flashes out oontiQually 1 and the 
hand of .the pbet isiSeea o1^en.**-^Critic, 

^He.oocastSBally.remiitas uf of the 
lefleetlre' depth of.Words)nrorith; and 
sometimes ennoes a delicate tta^^ and 
richness of epithetworthyoC Tennyson,*' 
•^Man^etitr JStrtimmtft 

^His lilies are lUll of meaning.**— 

V To' read his finer pieces is to our 
poetib feeling like reoelfing a succes- 
sioa of eleotnc ahoola i.. ..even his un- 
shaped firagments are not bits of glass 
Vtat <tf diamond, and have always the 
true poetic higtre. We know of no 
ooDipositions t^^t surpass bin in their 
chi^aetenstic fiTCivilpnce.**— Ckridiam 
ExauUner, 



A Series of Es^y? s^i$«fted fiodl,' thip 'vrorks of M. Die Sismondi. Witli 
an Historioal Kotic&iipf his X4i& anl iWritipgs by M. Mm^£T. Trans- 
lated from the Prench, and i^abtrated by Sfactracts from an unpublished 
Memoir, and frtHtii !Mf , de S,isnQ;oQC^^ private Joomals aud Letters, to 
whieh is added iitJat :ofj. hi^i.iWorks^.^ & prelimiaary Essaj, by the 
Tiaandsftor. 8vo. >c3o<&,]1d9^ i 

. •* In this country the views ^fSiswott-. oi^ the, silences of Which ft treats. It is 

di, long derided, and ^tolig^ept down, ; both valuable iti iteelf and peculiarly 

have lately achieved a viguat triumf^ well.timedr"— '^<^- 

__. __- .J., _._.^ ,__•»_ Tt , "«¥► 'T.*i|^tje^o-k ig admirably translated. 



and are still advancing |br tne ^^uon 
ration of social iU8.«f r»*'^»'!vfie e^ii|ys 
embody Sisraondi'a s^tOe^ vlew« 61^ 
Political Kconoour. an^ p|i, .'the' true 
policy which should animate a Governr^ 
ment •»••*• lifter having studied more 
deeply than most men, the science of 
GovanHnttdt «ni tBe 4fMettiilt>ni of 
P<4Uieal Philosophy, lie settled down 
into the conviction that ^e Mineipl^ 
of Christianity were as applicable to 
the life of nations as to that Of iiidivl^' 
^alSk and that the hii^piseaa oC th^ 
|MO|ile would be best protiuaied. pfy 'op- 
serving them* • * • • • Beei«U^ £^ , esaays 
the v(mune contains many cui^iofisill^ 
trations of the Life, of Si^i|ipnai>'* •• •• 
In an ingenious preliminary essay by 
the translator, the views of Sismondi 
are applied to our social condition i^t 
the prMent time. The VAmiitt l^^^lto^ 
getber admirab^ produced, and, we 
tmnk, is entitled to ttie 'eisiftiiest ootisi- 
Aeration of all persons who take fth 
Interest in social ptHfties."— iTritoiMwa. 

**Few recent writers on' Political 
SeoRomy haye claims on our atteHrtitin 
e<|ual to those tyf Sismon<B. ' m Knghmd 
he is best known as att histoMan, bat lie 
Is no less entitled to high reputation M 
a soand tosd tl^oughtftil ejcpoaMer of 
the oeoial seleneest r • • ..We ttjitfiiaiif re- 
commend this velome, as lorttinir » 



" ine worK is aamiraoiy iransiaiea 
It Iras all the vigour of original 00m 
position. The preliminary notice by 
the traniilator is replete with enlight- 
ened ideas. We heartily commend the 
volume to all who feel an interest in the 
great spoii^ and political problems 
wi>i<;^ ifiust soon be eolved and acQu^ 
ed, lest England is reduced to the State 
of Iretsad V-^ DiBiifiieu JerrokFsIfetot. 

'*A writer ol first-rate merit in 
liilitory and politics, and one whose 
sympathy with the^ poor and discern- 
ment 01 the true good of men and of 
nations must give weight to all his 
moral convictions, concemiiig the right 
and wrong of our teBult8.**—i*«Mp«c<»« 
lieview* 

<* We should like that these essays 
should have a wide drctdation, and 
that the tone of 'purb bcuevoienee 
which pervades than should thrill the 
hieflifts of cdd-blooded eceoomiji^ with 
tenderer feeUngS oB eommiy^eraskion 
than nsaaUynnngliewith p^ir fri^d 
calculations. There(oan Jm^ n» question 
as'to^eetils'he sopQiMrflolly-eJcposes 
being cBredtiy oaneeii oy the reckless 
til^<9atioa of the ormoiples he would 
entirely discard, 

' « "Jliey %HU amply topay a careful 
reading; as Of^h Is a raaaterly discussion 
of the mqi^ prominent questions rela^ 
inostf*sastintlntrodiiotionto%heflMdy ' tlftg.tQfiiir-soctalconditioB.*^— Aroaeon. 



^ 
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^ofU ^p^m^a^ 



History of the Hebrew Ioiiitri;lir/fi^Al''flie ^JkifiirhilstratlNi •/ 

Samuel to the Bftbylq^ish Captivity,. . 8yo, clcJth/lOs.^dl 



'* It Ib traly- refreflhing to Und Jewish 
Mstorf treated, m in tbe Toliiinel>el<»e: 
us, a^cordiBi* to ttvB ral^s of soundi 
ciilioidm/ iuidgood Mn«a. .. ^...a'he 
ptiblicMidn ^ ftuoh a work ^itt form- 
an epoch in t)iblibal Uttrature 'm thi» 
country.'*— /iiv«<r»r.' • .uii .. 

''.The Author has brougtit a vwy 
aciite mind, famllar witlt knowledge 
that is l]Ne7ond the range of ordinuiy. 
scholarship, to thie task of'oomlgiliing 
and interpreting the wbtique and &ag*f 
mentary records which contain tb» 

It^oiir) cry the Story of the* 1i|rare;^i^^al* and the fair Annerl. 

By Olestens 6rentA.no. >Wi^ an ' IiitK)dQction- and a Biogiaphieal 
Notice of the Author, by T. W. ApPEli; ' ..Translated from the German. 
Fcp. 8vo. gilt edges, 28. 6d. 



oBlyimAtenali £Mr> bis iRork.**— Pr««MMv 

M *^(Clij8 fbook ma«t be regarded, we 
think,. anttwniMwtyalufthLe conUibution 
ev«rJDade>iB'Uie £nglieh Language to 
QOKiBieaiifiof.'tmderstaiiding uiat nMr« 
ttbB'iOfi.iHetarew iiistoiy to which it 
Dtl&taaf^w<M The .Author has not tlie 
oomoDioB «uperstitiouA reverence for the 
WbA^btit liBiiiioira cnrerywhere a large. 
iMiin«fte«<aiiii OAoiiBtiaB 8|Kirit.*' — Mu9^ 



{'('■ 



•* Brentand'B stonr of •The bfav^ 
Caspar and the tair Annerl,' is on^. 
which has notably taken its standi' 
among the romances that give a por- 
traiture of lower life in Germany, and 
Uke^most of the works of its accoin- 
pUijhed author, ranks high in public 



estfmation there. We do !not think if^^ miii^paSBagvMwMohwill find an echo in 



likely to lose any of its popularity by 
its English, dress. Il^ is a melancholy 
and very touching story. Those "who! 
al-e unacquainted with the writings oiP 
Brentano will find a good account pf 
them, together with a short biograpthy. 
of the author* in the introductioi^.'*— . 
Exatniner. 

"A liitle story worthy to take ranlc 
wi^ A uerbacbV ' Village Tales and 



Shakspeare's Dramatie Art^ and m 



all hewrf8.,1^thewords of his luographer, 
in this story Bren^no's muse is dis- 
pfkfeA in'Yier fkii-est aspect, and ent|re- 
Iv'tiivesttd of'nis ubnal extravagant 
i^lpt^ies. ' Wd ^litust not make extracts 
fr6nlH;hisllttlevoliime,bat can honestly 
Say tWat' Mis admirably adapted for a 
Cnrfstn^s Present or New Year's gift.* 
•^Westo^in^krdnd Foreign Quarterfy i?e- 
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Goethe, 
cloth. 
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relation -to Calderon and 

Translated from the German ot't^^'j^£iufA>'N TJuuci. 8vo. 128. 
. . , OnUixieof Cont^entf. ," , .', ,' 

Sketch of the Hiftoty «f the Bng- ty^ CSriftcfsm' of fihakspeare's Plays. 
lish Drama before Shakspeare. " ' V. Dramais- a8<*ibed to ShttkBpeare of 
—R. Greene and Marlowe. '^"•"■dbnbtfhl Anthority. 

ti^. 'OaMerbn and Goethe in their rela- 

• •to 



II. Shakspeare's Life and Tinies. *' 
III. Shakspeare's Draihatic Style, antf ' 
Poetio View of the World iarid 
Things. 

*'We strongly recommend tiie book 
to the notice of every lover of Shaks- 
p^are, for we- may truly say ^at it is 
well calculated to flU upi a v(M ki our 
own as'well as in Gemuui litorature."—* 
JVe$tminmter Remeuf, 

*• The anrthor baa the * Philosophic 
depth,' which we vainly, look for in 
8ohlegel^ oritioifem of the great poet.*' 
—TheDiaL 

'* We weloome it aa an addition: to our 
books OB the Bfttional dramBttat— ex^ 
haostive, oompMhenaivii, and pbilo* 
sophloal altova.8cboUMltioiashioii,4MMl 



vr 



tidnto Shft^8)peare. 



I 



other ^JMineatlon^' 'of 'the |)easant life 
qf Germs^y. which have lately been 
rebelveajvlln ' so much favour in Eng- 
land'. The Ifttlfe tale befbre v» is one of 
BrtinfcanoV latent works, and was pnb- 
Ushed at Bariln in 1835. It is evidently 
Als most' finish^ production, and con- 



thrq^ngjMfK Rights upon many things 
i^ 8hakspfa«!9»,''-'^^fMota<9r- 
. .'(.the WKHTJ^ of UUdici in the origiiuU, 
has h^ld^everi^noeJts publication, an 
hooQuiied ;plaoe ujpon our shelyes. We 
ponsider if .as J^eiing, when taken all in 
^\t one of thO'inQst valuable eontrilMi> 
Ufvoa ever made to the cri^isuL of 
^taakspeare») . The theoretiou system 
npon wbioh it rests, if not.altc^eUier 
accurate pr ^mn^etely exhaustive, is, 
Aftr all events* wide and searching ; its 
mapn^f oC expression is ahnost every 
^l»eti:e .NeAr.and. pra^iiQaU ai&d its 



Johri^dhttpfrm, 1418, '^and. 
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eritfetti' -expoirtttohs, vfe'Igiv^ti' Vi«* 
eqtial-dellcacj^ Of f^'eling ktid Irvdih^ss 
tfr flmey-. . ;'.... Here ther^ are treatea) 

EtitcemviHyf. Sh^Ks^are'a laTiguage, 
hi»- inod^ of Tepreijentirtg cTiiriclefS,' 
|iud''his dratntttlc inve'htlotfi:. ...... .V ^. 

i.\'. .. Omr aiitlior has' not only spokw 
with excellent- ■ good sensfe,* but " Ih^s 
placed one or two important tyointsf Of 
Shakspeare's poetical character in a 
clearer figh^ t| i^«Qu at In jirlii($ll v« ai!!e 
accustomea to regard them. Shakspeare 
is shown to'be the'fiistofic^illjr-idtamatitj 
poet bf enlightened Chri^tfaiiity; and ' 
the highest value of his works consists 
in their adequately representing, in the 
Dght - of ' i^i^oation, the 'i<;)h];^ii^; 
prospect of 'man's mysterious d,estiTiy." 
•^Thlh Mf^azihei ' "■ '• • ''/' • 

"A good' translation of T^r. Xnrtt?H 
work on Shakspeare cannot fail of being 
welcome totb^ English thinJ^er/ • It}^. 
in |ac^, a vi^dicatioa of , our great poet 
from a charge which bat ^lately, been 
brought against Jjijn by critics on both, 
sides oftliO AtJiantioi,';. JDr. Ulrioi l>oidl^> 
claims for ]dm th^ rapk of.an ei¥U-: 
iicji^tly Christian author, .... Tb,e pre-. 

seiit work is the least Gennan of all. 
Ge^;B^an books^,ana contaii^sremark- 
aple novelty in its views of th^ sutnect 
and the arrangement Of its^topics, = The 
plan adopted Dv Dr. Ulrici'of, contenir 
plating' each play in the .%ht;iqf ^a 
centr^ idea is' especially deserving- of 
all praise.. .', We recopafl»en4.;th^ entire, 
critici^m^tO'the perusal of thejud^Qiou^- 
Tea.Sier.**—AtheruBum. 



? '^Exc^feiities Of a Wgli 'ordferpfer- 
vkfie, thli^'j^rfdrtwancid, wlricH, iii our 
JAdpffnent, entitfe ft to th^ grjiteful re- 
ceptioh or all- who' are' 'desirous of be- 
C(?ra1ng •bettei'- at^qtraliitc^d^ ^vith• tH^ 
?hiiiU of Shakspeare. ;. .' . . . The sketch 
of the moflerti dtthnatic'art with which 
the .book op^ns, as 'tvell as of the life of 
ShaksJ)feHre,is'\^ell'di-jiWri ; dttdeed, the 
historicajl sketclies t^^rougligyt ^re ad- 
'U6lS»%lYf eStmiHa.:..:. .« ism anthor'e 
views ure ingenious, ami the criticisms 
on'the sei%al dran^aW'are adtiiirable, 
•and winfuOjf r^pky the teader's study." 
—Nrtnconjvnhist. ' - ' - '■ 

"We, welcome this work as a valu- 
^alilf awppsj^cfi' ta .lijjatoBlwriiti .liuera* 
turq. It is the t)rincinal object of Dr. 
Ulri^fs critidsnWof 'tfi* several pkvs, 
to'-trace ahd^brhlg Ito light the Tunda- 
mental and vivifying idea of each. In 
thi9,|[tifl|QiAt .t4V<sl«j;,i(^ think he ih^is 
been ein))ientlv^#uGc«fisfHl. ,. ..We QMk^. 
not, disKiisa jfcfcas very valuable work, 
which brpatbes a tojue of pur© ao^d exr 
alted moraj^^, dMved from a mind, 
truly reh'giQipis, am^ .whose hoV an<| 
chastening influence .expres^s iisel^ 
thrqugl^out,. .>vitl]ioilt. reroarww hoyr. 
ngLQpl^ we aci^r^ the axceuent, manner 
in which it is .tKuaslitt^a."^JriMtsrer. > 

V^yifici'B jadmirable- ' Shal^pQ^re's 
Drp,m%tic Art,' 'has. J^n lately tranj^*' 
lated with eonslderfibl& skill. We re^' 
conim«|id the \yoric f»^ a^ addition ^,o 
our higher prifcipajL'bterafiur^, w^d w^i 
sliouljd like to re<5u^ U>itxoon^ifiL^y."-^ 
Chrfiiiian fiemmf^bvimoeri , 



The Life of Jesns^ Critically Examined., 

By Dr. David Fri£drich Sthauss. 3 Vols. 8V0. ''^l I6s. dlotli. 



" The eXtraordiwary- meil't ^of Hhis 
book.. ..Strauss's dialectic dexterity, 
his forensic coolness, tJi^ &v^>p6liah}0f 
his style, present liim' tO U^KS'the 'ao- 
comyushed^ pletldw, - • too ' ' completely 
master of his work to feel the tempta- 
tion to unfair advantage or unseemly 
teiijpei' . . . .; We cah testify 'that ' ' the 
translator has a(5hieved 'a Very toiigh 
work with retharkablespirlt and iideli-' 
ty. ' The author, though infdeed a ^ood^ 
yiffi€r, could hardly have Spoken better' 
had his country and language ^heeti 
English. The work bai^ evidently fal- " 
len into th^ hands of ohe "who* has: not 
only efiReetlve command Of both liih- 
^ages. but ij familiarity -with the ' ijtrt^ - 
jefet-raatter of theological iritidsht, aiid 
an initiation intoit^ technical ph/aseO- 
\o«f."-^W€stmimter Olid Fomeign Uudr- 

•* Whoever reads' thesift- volumes with- 
out aiiy reference, to the Gertnan, niust 
be pleased with th€! -easy, perspicu6u8, ' 
idiomatic, and h^armonious fbrce of tho ' 
English! $tyle. But he -wilF be 'still 
more' ^atisfred when, on turning tor tht 
original, he iinds that ' the -rendering ' 



'is \irbrd for word; thought for thought, 
and sentence for sentence. In pre- 

: jbariii^'sO 'b^utiflil )» r^ui^tarmg as tlie 
present, the *diflifc\iltie's caft nave been 
neither , few- hor small' in lihe Way 
of prea«rving,in' vaiioas parts .of the 
work, the exactness of the translatign. 
coriibined 'with 'that uniform ftarraohy 
apd clearness of' style.- WKich impart 
to "the vOlunJueS. before us '.the air 
rftid spirit of ^Ti- oriffihifi; A modest 
aiid" kindly ieaife for nis . rfeader*s con- 
venience • has • induced the ' translator 
often to supplythe rendering into Eii^- 
llsh'of a Greek' quotatiop, where there , 
Was nyo (wrresponding ftinderirtg into 
German in the' 'onginal. Indeed, 
Strauss may #611^ say; as he does in thte 
ndtldfe, ^*M6l>;h6 writes for thi$ English 
edition, thi^tas fal: as he h^s exasnmed' 
it, the t^^ahsli^itlon % "'et accurata dt 
perspiCila.*''^l»r9i3!?^Wi?wtH*'., , ' . ' ' 
"'Iii regard to ]edrtain^,acutenes^s, and 
sifgdcions ■ cobjeictureis, the woi-k resem- 
Wte'Niebuhr's " Histcrry of Rome.' The 
genial' mata^er Of trfe»tlng th^ subject '. 
and aiffalhging the chaptprs," section^, 
and ' parts • ctf ' thfe '*^^timent,'- indiOates 
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C(W0un)mftte4MhlQCtifial«kmf nrhile the 
tiyle i8 clear»th^ expcmob, ^Qrect, uid 
the author's opeppeas in rBfenias to fa|ji 
sources of Inlormation, ai>d statfiig Ids 
conclusions in all thdr simplicity, is 

candid and exempliuy. It npt only 

surpasses all its preoeoessors of its kaaa 
in leamii^.acuteness, and thorough in* 
yestigation, but it 4s marked hy a seiioos 



" T found in M. Strauss a young man 
iUl of candour, gentleness, and flKMUpstr 
—ope possessed of a sonl tbat<lraa «(> 
most mysterious, and, as Itw^pe, ,sadp- 
dened by; the reputation he had giiined. 
He.eciutsely seems to be the aiilhor ot 
the. work under consideration.*— CHwMi* 



translatioiis from the GenMii of Jeaa Paii> Novilisj Coetke^ 



XANP, Rdcke&t, and from |h< I'rench of Mjckiewicz, an eminent 
iishpoet. ByHEMBTBaEVE, Esq^and JoBnEoifABDTATi^OR. lamo. 
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Elegantly bound in cloth, 2s^ (id. 



The BnnMM of Iphigenlii in f apFi§, tmd Torqvuto f asso^ of 

Goethe; and the KaID 0|* OHL^ANS, of Schh^liui. Tsanslatedr 
(omittine some passage)},) with Introdu^toiyftama^ks, by Axva Sitakwick. 
8vo, cloth; 6s. 

ttre Tery beantiftd ; and While they will 
serte to make the mere EngliA •reader 
acquainted with tir»of the-moet tiei^ect 
w<)ras«vtrwrttt^^the IpMgenla and 
fbe Tasso, they witf form ns^hl assist- 
ante'to those who are commencing the 
stvfdy tf' the German langnage.**— Fo- 
firign Quofiethf Itetfiew. 

'^Thifi English Tersion presents these 
poems to us in a garb not miTroi^y of 
the- coneentions of their aiithorft^**— 
Mom^ C%rvmelte, 

"^e Terse is smooth andhatmo* 
niOUB. -and no one acquainted with the 
original casi fall to be struck with its 
great AdelHy and accuracy."— CftWf^MiQ 
Teacher. 



** It is seldom that we meet with a 
translator so Competent as the lady 
who has here rentiered these selections 
from the two great ppets ot G^rmfan^ 
into elegant and'VifK>rou8%iiglitih verse. 
The <Iphigenfa' of Goefhe Hii bee<i 
already well done by Mr. William Tay-' 
lor, of Norwich ; but hift version it not, 
by many -degrees; eo^ readable as ttie 
one befbre us.*'-^Atk^n(gtm. ' 

** We have ib congratal^ t^e fmns- 
lator on peiiled success' in a yerj diffi- 
cult taisk."— DtiMfn Unw&r$i9sf Magaxine, 

*' The traniilator bas' gone to her 
heautiftd task In the right fiplHt. ad- 
hering with fidelity to the^ords of the 
original, and evidehtlrpenetratiBg the' 
mind of the poet. The translations 

Channin^^ Woi^^ C^mplete^ . 

Edi^ by Joseph Babkbb. In 6 vols. 18i)[io. 6s. .sewed, Bs. dotb. 

A Retrtfqiect of the Kdigioiis Life of SB|l«iid j 

Or, the Ghurch, Puritantem, and Free llnqiifay. By Johh JAHEft Tmomm^ 
B.A. PostAvo. lOa 6d. doth. . 



** The work is written in a chaately 
beautiful style, maniftists extensive 
reading and carefbl researph'; 4^ full 
of thought, nod aeddedly original in 
its character. It is marked also by. 
the modesty wbioh lisaaHy characterises! 
true merit.'*— /wM#V*r, 

f* Mr. Tayler is actuated by no sec- 
tarian bias,. and we hearti]¥ thank lum. 
far this addition to. our, xjebgiousliterar. 
ttaQ."—We»fmintter Mevieuh . , , 

**It is npt (jti^en pur good fortune -to 
meet with a boM^k so well concaved, 
so. weU wiitt^,- and./»o ipstrpctive as 
this. TheyariouBph<^i^«f thenftiapnal 
mhul, described with, the, olfsanaess fnd 
forceof Mr.Tayler.Aimishan ipeachau^tv 
ible material tor reflection. Mr. T^yV^ 
regardaallparUesipiucp^romanequta- 
ble point ot idew, is tolerant towards in- 
tolerant an4 awning Xfpfl «Pd est^useji. 



fkn^tfci^, wherever he sees honesty. 
Nay, be openly asserts that the religion 
of mere reason is not the reIi|^on to 
produce a practical effect on a people j 
and thfsrefore regards his own cUsa 
Qiily as one element in a i^^tter po9s%f>U 
cT^urch. The clear apd comprebea> 
sive grasp with which m maiwyals his 
factf, is ev«i less admirable than the 
ixppari^ty, nay> more than tfiat, tbs 
oeperal kindliness with wnich he re- 
necU ujpon them."— £«yNn«rMr. j 
. '5 Tljie, writer of, thi^ yoiume luts 
all the calmness belonging to one no 
feels binwelf not mix^ up wit^ tbe 
struggle he describes. There is about 
it a tone of great moderation and caiv* 
djourt and we cannot but feel' cpi^fld^n^t^ 
tliat we have here, at least* the pnidupt' 
of a thoroushly honeajt mi^.'*^Xai««,'« 



•^-rt-mtr^^t^ 



■ < ■■* 



JoXk h^jS^M, mvhrand. 



sm 



The ^lesents tf ImHttdialism;' 

By WiUiiAM MACCAJCi.. "Powt iSV6,"^i.'6A tjfdth. 

**It la a book worthy of perusal. 
£yen those who can find no sympathy 
with its i*iW90phy« wiai idedM fl^ 
•are and Improyeinent firora the many 



exLqulsite touches of feeling, wad thQ- 
many pictures of beauty wkloli mark 

"The expainstte phildto^lky, ihk ^ne- 



trative intellocC rfnd. the aeben^ 
humanity of the aiiihdr, fiar^'Vui MM/ 

A Bistonrse of latten pertdiiiiig to Religion 

By Theodors Pabkxb. Post 8to. 78. cloth. ' 

CONTEirTS: ' 



-nutJU^pMif Jfv^Uriiua^B, .taok of 
stronff and general interest."— Cn/w. 
** Wb ha're beisii stngulariy Interested 

by this book Here is a speaker and 

thinker- v^hpm we may securely feel to 
be a-tovdrro/ truth, exhibiting in his 
work a form.ftnd, te^Oiperpf mmd very 
ifare and peculiar in oiir time."— itfa»- 
chetter Esatniner. 



Book I.— Of Eeligion in General ; or, 
a Discourse of the Sentiment and its 
Mani&statloais. -' ' 

Book a.— The Relation of the Religious 
Sentiment to Qod; or, a Ma^naf^] 
<tf Inspiration. 

Book a.-/rhe Balafion of the SeHgioos 
Sentiment to Jesus of Naxareth; or, 
a Discourse of Christianity. 

** Mr. Parker is a very original >l';r^ter. 
We recommend the ^worlt to OUr readers 
as one of a very remarkable kind, which 
cannot fairly be Judged of by detached 
extracts."— ^ib'iiMiffva ^ariew, Oetqbtr, 
1847. ' 

** Parker writes like a Hebrew 
prophet, enriched by the ripest culture 

of the modem world His loftiest 

theprief D01119 jfehniidertilgidefwiL Into 
lire with a rapidity. Enddirecfeneas^efr 
1^ which, wmle they aUim.tfie tin^d 
and'amaie ihe i^sincere^ ifford proof 
that he is less eager to be a tefprm^r 
of men's thihkfiig, ihiin a thl^er for 
their refbiteation. Whatever Jndgment 
the reader may pronounce on the pliilo- 
sophy of the rolume, he will close it, we 
venture to aflirm, with the consciousness 
that he leaves the presence ot^isMff 
great mind ; of one who is not only un- 
oppressed by his larae store of learjiinif, 
but seems absolutely to require atntts- 
siye weight of Jmowledge J»-fe«ist and . 
rq^iite the native force of jus thboghk,. [ 
and looeapythe gtKsp of fiis itmtJnttiU 
tioTi.**—1vegtm$tuStr and Foreign Qumr-^ 
tarfy Review, 1847. i 

** There is a mastery showK '^u^ 
every element of the Great jS«|itect,r 
and the slight treatment of it mpatfs 
no reader can help attributiiur to the 

bcapacity of th^ Sffitt-i ^Sfom the 
resources of a.knind..tfliffularty exube- 
rant by nature and labonously oiriched 
by culture, a system of results is here 
thrown up, and spread onl in luminous 
9sj^tUnLJitt^FrnpeetkmJfMew, ri 

Mr. Parker is no ephemeral teacher. 

His aspirations for the Mure. 



«( 



Book 4,-rrtbekRi4^mi Of the Beligjioas 

SentUnent ta ^ Greatest of Books ; 

'&t, a t)lscours»6f the Bible. 

Book 5.— The Relation of the Religious 

,■ SdMtifM^yLiothe^re^testof Human 

' Institutions ; or, a XMscourse of the 

Ghuroh. 



Jfce pot 1/S9S glowing than bi» estimate 
br the past. He revels in warm anti- 
dpationa ,of the orient splendours, of 
which'Ut past > tfMkmi axh but th^ pre- 
.CorsoQB. .... .. His language is neither 

narrow n6r unattractive : there is a 
consistency and boldness about it which 
will strike tapon chorda which, when 
they do' vibrate, will make the ears 
knbm than tingle. We are living in 
an age which leals in broad and ex- 
.hausuve theories; which requires a 
.((ysiem that wiU account for everything, 
and. assigns to. every £eict a place, 
^fu^d that no forced one, in the vast 
economy of things. Whatever defects 
Mr. Parker's view majf have, it fleets 
these requiHtaa. .11 is lal^ «liougb, 
and pipmidng enough ; it is not afraid 
«f todtorv. It poislbrth claims ; it la 
an articulately speaking voice. It deals 

Sieittaer.jjQ compropiise nor abateme'At. 
4r demands a hearing; it speaks with 
authorUy. It bM^a toomplete and d»- 
teF^ihieq aspect. Xt^ d^efti^ent nei' tber- 
in candour nor promises ; an4 .w haV 
ever comes forward in this way will 
'<^V^^ly.J?»d ^a»e^8.•'— Oftriffio; » Mn- 
■memmraAcete » ■ ■ 

^^" ^*' .^v/'WW'JSl^ ^ «» «» t lead 
the writings of Theodore Parker wijkh- 
out being strongly impressed b} / ti^/un. 
"^Yff^^^^ in,p«(iagP8.of fcr sftcl elo- 
quence — eloquence, as remarl^i |)|i,^ for. 
thtft-'trufih- of feeUng which Mre 3t^ H, as 
for the genius by w^ich it is . inspM^d. 
They are distinguliiBea ^phU / oeopmeal 
thought and learned inv^ic . ation, no 
1«MI tb«n by^'the sensibility''. toWiuty 
and goodness which theym- aAif^st."-^ 
(Arid^an Refortuer, 



\. 
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ITor^i jPftblifiJi^ ^ yv. 
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The Life of liehael Serretas..,. a 

By W. H. Drummond< IXD^ ,18Hiou,4ilo,th.|3*. ,^<? ,.. . ^ 

Chartif terbtics •f PAiiiters. ' '' ^' ' 

Bj HsMBY B£EVE*'£ifq. Second Ii2dUl<]M|'. -SmK ElegauUf bound incloih, ss. 

ffi^torieal Sketched of mM V^t^m :i' . i. . 

By the Author of the ;*• Log Cabiift.*' 28. ^.pajj^r.OpTiejr ; 3«*.GlQtb. 

€haiiiiing's Works/Complete. (]leSI[derwicii^8.SdidoiiO 

6 vols, post 8yo. reduced to £\. Is. cloth. (Uniform witb the Memoirs.) . . 

Ireland, and her Famine.. ' 



I ( 



. I •. . . I 



A Discourse. By Jaues MARi3lf|i4^u^^.l2mo. 6d 

He HUe and fte Child.' ^ >< 



* 



A Disepurse on !&eIlgio)i3 EciMQ^^on. By James Mabtinkac. lamo. fid. 

Hymns for tiie Christian <%nrclriittd' Ifomev - 

^tedited by Jajies Mahtjuv^ajt. > SsoUk J^tttiOn^ : 1 2ma 8b. 6d. doth. 

The Education of Taste. 

- ^ "'i4 Series' of Lectures. By ^V^iiiAM 1)(X!0CAtii.' I2mo. ?fl. 6d» 

r • ' • , -r * • 

the Agents of Cifilkathia^ > / ' 

. A. Series of LectTii-es, ;.By 'V^iXiAsf MAcdAiL. ' 12mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Lectures to Yonii^ Men. ^ 

• On ithe CulthratiaQ of the Hind«.tha;EUrra»tion(if Oharadtier, and the Con 
.duct' of XJfe^ rBy Gbob&b W. BuRHAn So^'SvOiiSd. 

" "This, we can fdrfesee, is. destined'*^ 
become a household book,' and it ii^ a 






*b « * . > • 



lohg tibe siiice we tn^t with aity work 
■better -deserving Df strch". distmctipii. 



.) '1 



i Dream of Beform. 



< .1 



By ;i^BY . J. PoRftEST* i^Oit ^wi VkiClotilt 



.We do il(it ^ow of any, work on the 
'-^^ v4w-^ ^j> „^ — 1 excellence, and 

bo are wise will 
dtUdy ILV^^ '%»'«n^«> 



'•>iii« I 



"•. t / 



Lectures on the leincdjr !^f fke lii&t i 

Belng-a Series of I^iscourses in tb^e Liye$ audioes of the Blinisten of Mill 
Hi^lChapeU Leeds. By iLcT; C: IViCKSTE^. ' ,8econd Edition, ^to. cloth. 



- \ 



3«. 6er. 

Illustrations of the Law of llndnessi 

.By theB^v.G. W. WOwiPGOMERTC, Wmo; \%: 



■< I 



', t 'I 



An I nqniry eoneemins the •rf^nlf f Vh^ttanfty. 

iy Gbarles. CHennej^l. . Seoond JBditioQ, Sto. ite. cloth. 

' ' • ' ■ ' •'•■,..■. 

Christian Theism^ 

B^ 1 ^e Author of "An Inqairy ooacerning the Origin «f Christianity.** Ovo. 
2s. 6 d. j^otKi. : j.-i-T. I' •' 



_u. 



->■ -t •''" -•! 



John^€^apmah^ l^%r^ond. 



The Ufe oCaie Rer/losi#kBbmft«kito.'/!: ^^/ ':'</•( ^ ^: : 

Written by Himself. With Portions of his CorresptRMfiauta^ - Ectitad by 
John Hamii.ton Thom. 3 yoIs. post 8vo. £\ 48. cloth. 

''This i9abopl..i»*ifh:,|iv^3^1^.ftftt}i «fe;i^w^c<»rftra9Ufrt.*^iWii^^^ 

tention, and makes the Ijean; oleed. it m Us close union ortne moral with the 

Iqm; indted, vvftlk rkgdrd . to himtM lii - HitdOMto&l' fM\A\Mi, mnd In Itft restless 

its substance, though not in its ar- desire for truth, which may rbmtnd the 

nangeroept, ,an; lUinoat flcamatlQ :9^ WWC^M of.Pwfcpr, A|n<ild,'V&tiyr»f«i»er. 

racter ; so clearly and stroQgiy l^itb^ •• " Tifpre :is. a, de^h apd forpe jn %)m 

living, thinking, active man projected book wliich tells."— CAmiian Eemem- 

fh>m the ^eof tha7eQor4AW>i(;hVe .A'K^SlW^., " ' ..•) . ''*,'. L 
has left. *^*' ^^- '-'"» .^.J'i<^ "iT ( <^ ^fc5j%ftfes<i Volmn^d' ^hrfvd ari' Int^est 

"His spirit was a bAt^l^^lds'.npoft ' beyond thechfrncttBrofBlaaao Wlhite. 

which, with fluctuating fortune and sin- And beside the intrinsic interest of his 

gular intensity, the powers of belief and self-portraituii?, wbopeicharacter is ij)(% 

scepticism waged, from first to last, their cated in some «JPour ^Ktmcft;?, tne,eerr6- 
imw«siM«ar.;..^ai^^.writ^ tlm.cw 
^a^s 6f hjs experience , are bfeeeut^d 
btii* view* most of the gre'&t ihofat ^1 

spiritual problems that attach to the and other names of celebrity, has con- 
condition of our nce."—Quarterlv Rev. .8iderableT*ttract|ona, iix Jttseli wjtt^gjij 

** This book will improve hiK^it««iilc6i *ftd:^i%efittlon%olliebT^rftphi(ft(t)ur|)08« 

White's) reputation. There is much in with wliich itwas pubjM]^d"—_^^c^pUor. 

tether KefhiNlr''^' :•■ - -••'•! J-'^-- ' f""-' 



ll 




.1 Ji'-iiO 



i V^t ^MvxeiXt^imt 6f.jQbiw»€ai,]k<>ngei tfte ilol!^. JUifQflmflR of ithoCattwaiio 
' Uliui-ch in Geimany. .,j$of A.,Afff>»E^Wft4/i^yfitiXf^^ > ,.i 'm'i to 



....i 1 



lemoirg of the UhMfy^^Uy^i^k^H^i^MM^ 

With Selections from his 'Gqg^fppn^enc^ , S^te;^ ^ )^ 'ftlBiJ BufllBLL 
Lamt Carpenter, B. A. ' Wiw a portrait. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

< 'P*hirt6raf.*'^c.'l8: ed. ^ap61? <Jdv;5pi 

SttMRi^Klrlwrc 'Siuida|r>.AfieniMHsu 

. .Fk>m t^e CrtJatTdn to tti6'^dve»t'of tbe .Wi^Mlah'. ' :^bi tbel^e of tijild 

I. ''-^*- 

rnii^h ^e «an. ;«onfldentTy reccm\ii|iea< 
i js designed A^d iidx)»isably fuw^M 



•iT 



«(f T-ro 



ftbm 5* t<j' ii yeats ^ %e. By M»a 
T^ CR6atPT0N.y i$5io, Is. ^d. c" 

is a, very pleasing U.^tX& VQluinei i 

4f' 



reu 

i8;p<i.^iotti,:. :;•;, .i:;";';''.;;:- . . .;;. ■ = . ■ 

nifivs^ part tccumreti- Slie'Slodes are( 
told-io; iiepkrit€tdl«nd gksphio manner. 
' .V Ijhos^ w ho»Are .engagiediii teaoMng 
the young, and'in laying -the 'foanda^ 
HoaioS'gfioA itluracteK fye^ly-^li- 
fPfim\ and iqoiml iiiipresakifta^ :%ill - \f& 
t^uknM^^ for . additf QttH : raMXBMw. «t a 
kind so judicious as this volume.**— 



:-t f-.. 



/• This is a, very pleasix 
yn^i^h ^e «an. ;«ohflden 

Vjs designed A^d «dj|. , , 

for tue ,uae of chj|drptt urQm,ii|va toi 
elevei^ veai]^ of age. ,It ^afsto*^ J^> 
injQwe , |nip thi^t .tender age .sonwj ww j 
quaintauce with the facts, and'kl(a#};.9. 
for the study of the Old Testament. 
The«tyJ^i« fifflftple, ©flpy,.^,for tlje. 

Sfloies: Md ClMunii^roy Ul«^ .^ . 

E^^ted'by the ^evl H.' ^abe. 2 voI^s. ISmb. cloth. B educed to 5s. 

iMtins and Vespert'}? ■• -" '' ''-* "•- • 

With Hymns, and Oooasional Devotional Pieces. B;^' J^^N Bowrino. 
Third Edition, 1 8mo. cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. . ,•. « . > .. , . '■ , ' 

** This book is a little gem in its way. ness aiid charm in many of the pieces 
Of the beautiAil devotional ipoetrf. it ^[r(rlm<<»>mF^0tly6^oIttMe^lfi4^ faiust 
contains we need not speak ; it is lead a person who^iias once looked into 
familiar to the lips aActtolBe hearfi^M^ ^1t to^A ^ngUSt^' and again to recur to 
multitudes. There is a p^QuUai: ^J^c^tp ^,:\t V^-*W^ -P^PWW" < V ) . ; r " 

8iM5tehes:rf itt^edM/fc/ /!.:;.:..l...,^ ."i;;"'';V: .:':v^ 
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WorU :puUia^:i9 



Tw* •ratloiu agafaut ttiU/^ )(W§]r Jai|MMi Wfi^ «9<kp itV 



« 



trinfj Of If on*if 

ofl^tidM."' l?oM 8rd. Is. its pii^ 

Mr. Cooper poflsesses nodeniable 



abilities of no me^m.^oider, and jponJ ami 



coorai^ 

Uness -wKn w 

boldness and zeal with which he urj 



i* ii«l At^kUheMi deiiprae miudf, :plilfl, 



id itMiiif «rie!xtie0^id mittn^; IrolS 
wMf tiffie an tisterest in that' kt^tA 
tlHfkt meh t, n^ Ironed recoitiinena tblii 
b<A)k;-«n<'Meo«it of tb^' Ksrlrid elo- 
<itteB«e lAMl-ewneM trathAilness it^bieb' 
pM¥«ll0tr etikj 1|be of it.'*'>-Jlf<MdkeM0^ 



The Cesplete Works «fdJb dm: tiMHe Btif^ylA 

.' oro. fs. ed;'olo«br -• ■• •'• ' 

The AtfN*k9^|fl^Md>^^ta 

TuvumIaUhI. from Hbe GeraMPi^/^iltli' JkUtion, by J. iiOBi>, Aa(< F«p. 

■Sv^ is. : I .. •/ . -1 . • - : >• I .1 

*• A piMiii) straightforward, add HHri^ I fMiMer Irf tMs re«ilu']aMi>]e XatH^'^^wat' 
ttatement of fUoU (joisneeted ivitti the ( «>itfc«<^ JS«Me«^. 

Cliriistii(iiit7,r % IleUvei^<»e of tke Softly iitd Its life. 

By Wiii.lA3a ICaumPFoiMi, X. A: ^ V^%fOf 'doih r 9i^ 

irriereitt are ,ootitained HotdtUes, CanY(jnriifloi^ tod tnddeiitti Of the Hdfftt 
Of EdwaytftbeSl^cth. Wrftteii(tgrW^Uftijr1(oii5lrr6BD,C9erk. 3rq;»v8iV^ 
doth; ^. ' 

Ihe SKi^k Ghiidkjr i n Jliteiial for Nirses. 

Wllib.-ls.'elOlJll.:' ^ ••• " ''•'.■ 

•*A small but soniible and uteflil and preeantlonswbliiilJImllioiM'vi^ 
treatise, which miirht be fltttngly en- ^n invalid reqaires, bvt which e^^n 
ttfled the dtck>S0Mi>'llia>itel. 'It i»a irdMt^OgMA always 

brief outline of the neoeiiaiy oarM \ dMat/^Mtlaf. ' 

What is;lttlli|fb«t Tho <tw0illbii A&s^erdl . 

By Hsifvr e^LMAir. -^ 8to> ; ' f 8. 9d. dotb. 



he arows, and the ' 

Hth which he urges ^ 
the doctrines -of :i)eaoe«iid lote;tespeiH; 
fivr bnmah rigiii^ aaild' moral' jptfmp, 
in ithflse. Icctwet; are • wohhy of Idl 

** Hri Cooper's: stylflUHntensely clMi* 
and iorsmt, apd' Idisfilajv- ' cMat 
eamestoe8B>KBd HBa»liiiiiian*«^iiqMitby ;' 

The Tnith Seeker in Utit(Mit«i«; PhHoMph;^^ mM l^lfglMi. 

LiTermore's Commentary on the lonr Clospflif ; 
The ProspeetiTe jkriev. ,; 

** The PB08F«m^ ItifcTMfWis deVOtted^ tb^ir triii f^L^O^. and iiie'timil 
aspects of Litebatcke. Under the fonvietion that lttfl||iinfMiUfo%M>»j|iif%|#ir 

[spiration are not only deprivllr fKi'pfffiflUV^ raoMW of toe 
interpretetion. btttftven;dMt»(£rinfflTaitii.la<ChilrtiM^ it* 



doctrine of verbal inroiration are not only deprivUii 
Gospel of thdr true interpretation, btttftven;d< 



; 'I 



,'i, 






' 



John Okaprndki \4i% Sirand. 



IS 



leU; the Work ii condjifit^LlA. tl)§ oonfldMioa that eaaXv a Ijpng mind and heart, 
not in bondage to aiiy^ fctl dr , ean reeeltte tire llvhi|^Min<cf KeTeiation; and in the 
fervent belief that for all snch there U a true Gospel of God, which ne critical or 
hi«llfHeal speewlallQii can diaoftditor destroy. It aims to inteipret and reprteent 
SpiritMl Cnrlttialiltv, in its character of the Untvenal Religion. Fnllr adopting 
tM sentiment of Coleridge, that* the' exttttise of the rea«mlng and reHebttvci 
pawirSi'taiereaBing insight; and enlarging views,- ara ragnisite to keep alive the 
inbetantial> lUth df the ■beart.'^-^th a gratelbl appreo&tion of the labours «f 
Ikitbfiil pwdeMssoTfrof all Ghttrehes,-4t esteeioB it the part of a true reverence 
not to rest In their conclusions, but to lihink and Uve in their spirit. Bf the name 
*■ PflOBPSCTivB Rbvibw,* it Is intended to lay no olaimf to Discovery, but simply 
to expreesthe detim and tknt^attitadt of Pronissr; to suggest continuallyihe Duty 
of ttsmg Past and PNsent aa a trust for ine Fdttre ; and openly to disown the 
idolatrous Oonservatisni, of whatever sect, wtdohmakes^^biimnfty but a UMem 
formula.**— JSMracf>^M» Ifttf Brotpectt/^, 

270. ;S^TI.^i^.pnbU8hed on the }9^Qi Koven^* 1848. Price as. 6d, 

Works for Betiew to be sent to the PubliBher or Editors ; AdVertisementB in 
cases to the PobUther. 

Tk« Ei44«meefl •f Ike CranheBess tf tke OtNipdls. 

By Akdbb^ K6|t«0N, Profetoor of 9acred' XJteratore, Harvard ITtalversity, 
Massiacbusetts. 3 vols. Svo. ^\ clpth. 

*«• There are. abovt iftyjpa^esof new matter in the fics^ volumOi and ibia 
ad^on sd the work embodies throughout variona alterations and correoMona 
n^iideoy iheantiiorattbe.;presentti^yB. . 

Tcds Wbft eaneAsts of three Parts,' as follows :— 

PABT- I. ■ 

Hnnx>BIOA& EVBXillte talAT «HS iGtatSPSLB BATE V&OH A«CllttED TO THEttt 

TtiiiB AiriCfioits. 
FABT in. 

Oir THE ETP>l[iICCSQ tQi% T^ GsvimtSNESS 07 THE GoSP£t8 A^^ORDED Vt' 
TPE EABJPX' BBBBTI08. 

Th« venr o<q;>iont TKot^v araeAded ifi each volume constitute abontt half the 
amount oC tb« ^tiire wofsk. the principal so^ects of whieb are as follows. >- 

r 

ooirtia^s OP TH5 vwbSp 



KoTE t.— Further remarkB on the 
piesent state of thd Text of the Gos- 
pels. 

Note II.— Various readings of the 
copies of the gospels extant in the time 
of Origen, which are particularly 
noticed oy him. 

Note III— Undisputedlnterpolations 
in Manuscripts of the Gospels. 

Note IV.— Onthe Origin of the Cor- 
respondences among the first three 
Ghispels. 

Note Y.— Justin Martyr's Quota- 
tions. 

Note VI.— On the Writings ascribed 
to Apostolical Fathers. 

Note VII.— On the Statue which is 
iaid by Justin Martvr, and others, to 
have been erected at Borne to Simon 
Magns. 



N6te ym.— On tbei Olemtinthia 
Btomille^ 

' Note IX — On the false CShmes 
brought aj^ainst the Heretics, pirn!-' 
oularly by the later Fathers. 

Note jC.— On the Jewish Dispensa- 
tion, Pentateuch, and the other books 
of the Old Testament. 

Note XI.— On the Distinction made 
by the Ancients between Things Intel- 
Uffible and Things Sensible : on the use 
of the Terms Spiritual and Material, as 
applied to their Speculations ; and on 
the nature of Matter. 

Note XII.— On Basilides and the 
Basilidians. 

Note Xin.— Onthe Gospel of Mar- 
don. 

Note XIY.— On the use of word« 
eHO£ and DEUS. 
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Wht^ ptfMMt^tif 



•I 



t f 



naxkcias o:p ti^'wb^^. 



; '*.Prqfee9Qr Norton bus dfiYOted a 
whisle T<riiune AiU of ingenious reaeon- 
iiig AQd aDlld-leartiing,.lQ show .that the 
Gnostu} 8ect« of theuacond ^enJimrjF ad- 
Vbitted in general the aame sfiecei books 
witb the. orthodox ObristianiL Haw- 
eY«c idoubtftd mny he lus comptetei auch 
eeee, lienhaa made out.arstroagr cMe(. 
whioht a8>lhP'A»<it^Qes»is one.-ojTjUie, 



the whole of ihe woek^ iaa the: Gveianan 
would iiflf. 'belongs' .to the hlatof9 of 

• *«are ;reaBon.'v The) or)ginalitfi.«f Mri 
Nortonls.rviewi^^ is. ooa of 'ttieii: • noal 
striking Hiavaotefistics. Heroes, not 

. depm ' it • nee^saaty ^ -as too ' nmny theo- 
logians hjave dolte, <to <tefend the reoorda 
oThis faith. by stmtagieiBv Theieonse^ 

' Kjueate ^» that his work is one of. the 



most valuable oonltitatiens eCith^ exc ( most unanenfemblebooks that sMorwaa 



ttsiae Oetmkn ')£yf »^bvri!y/aii;e(x6eUeiit 

subsidiary contribution to the proof of 
the * genuinenegs of the Scalpturea.' * * »,, 
His work on the Oehuineness of the 
Scr^^tures if of a ^igh iuteUectttal' 
^der.""— Quarterly Revtetp, March^ 184b.' 
This (the 2nd and 3rd volumes) is a 



great work upon the philosophy oi the 
early history of oai'Wti^; aaiaiii|M>it'%he 
rdatiqns of that fait^ with, the; neliajpiu. 
Systems ahdtH^ 'stDeculatfv'eWpffilb^ 
wliich then formed the belief or engaged 
the att^tfo^-bf' tWwh^a " dvlliled 
werkl. The ^subject' i9 «ti€ %f ^tfist^ «6m^ 
pass and great importance; and for- 
tunately it has been examined ,yr^ 
much thoroughness, caution, and inde- 
pendence. The conclusions arrive^ ati 



are thoae^of one who tbinki^ fpr Uw^4- 
—not cJ-4tM''ijy''^^^^iWs^e8^ii8, ' 
nor restricted within the nai^dw'liiiifts 
of (pinions peculiar to any schooL pr 
sect. The originality and good sense of ^ 
])Cp^ I^ortffn's.gep^ral i!eni9rl|B'iiupiK9» 
the reader quite as strongly as the .accu- 
racy of his scholarship, and the Wid^ 
range of learning with which the sutg'ect 
is illustrated. His ndnd is neitUte' 
Cumbered nor confiu^d by the rich store, 
dt'itA acquii^otis, biif Works with th'^ 
greatest clearness and etfect^tv1f«tl-enM 
gaged in the most discursive and far- 
re&hing ihvestigittofts. - > 

" A greaftportion ofthe tro'rk; indeed,' 
belongs to ecclesiastical history ; but it 
does not deal with tiurrnM^*- and thgt 
events of that histof^ it relate almost 
e;!fi)lu3ively . to , thoughts ai|<^ thje^c^rtes. 
It analyzes system's of philosophy; jt^ 
ej^unines creeds ; it traf.es t^e ciianges 
an4 j^^6 ix^^uenoes of , opinions pCfearly 



writteB..!lt OQJDMS as near to deopmn 
stration asxthenatixre of .moral r^Mon^ 
ing will admit. 

> "'!2l^*«n ftkno^t iitiHs^^ed fnbnnfnent 
of patjeftce and mdjwtry, o^ rip^ scio- 
larthl^, thorough rese^h,* eSteS^ent 
ability, and conscientious devoiSon to 
the cause, of tnith. the work may w^ 
isIiidir'ii&]Mt& 4M»nfi(^^ l!ha 

reasonijag,,is,,eioinently clear, simple, 
intfaiWdtVfihd abodp'd^'With SI re- 
Siilts" of the niost profbund learning. •— 
NiMk^jtMm;iiiM Biivieto.'' •■ vt- \ .^ 
-'*"The flm volume Of thSs woi* Wm 
jfrtMlsli^sd sb'long agd^as'the yea^ 1887.* 
oAt.th^clos^ of , j^ the ftuUiortannoiurfes 
his intention to pursue the argument, 
li^* Inquiring into the evidence to be 
derivea . ^r<)m. . the ^ testimony ■ of. the 
diter^nV.l^etical Sects*. "It i« to tliis' 
part or the subject that the second uid 



<third volumes, now before us, are 
direfcted,— which are evidently the 
firuitt ; t£ mnoh • labonr/ v teaentn^rMm^ 
..ext^i^fiiive reading ; and contain a 
'vaiie^ of very curious incidental mat- 
ter, highly interesting to the student <tf 
eb^dsiastical history, and of the human 
nund, , ,,• J . -. ;. , . • ' f.^ ,,, J 
" There are many interesting ana eu- 
'^ulbdisbtt^sions of an incidental nature. 
Among these we may particularly sp&- 
.(sSfy there]iAu«9*o6 W>($1f«hi«ter df^e 
andtfut ^hilo^ic^y in the third vblntiie, 
and a very curious note in the appendix 
<to^hf^fBM''<Mpmft)On the distinctions 
fiiade oy the 'ancients between things 
Xntell^bl^ and tliixvgp Sei^sibk, an^;on 
the uatfure of 'il^^\^)^APr:<o•pfeHneM^r 
view. 
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,Th^ PubU^Iier of "The Catholic Series'.^ .iuten<k it 'to 
copyist of Works of a liberal and comprehenaive cliaracter, 
judiciously selected, embraciiif^ Various departments pf literature. 

An attempt has been made ^y the Church of Bolne to realise 

' ' ■ '■•■'' ' . • • .■' . • '''ill ' . ' 

the idea of Catholicism- — at least iii /w»j-- i-'and with but 'a 

' . . '. • . ■■■.,. 

•p0ii:tial.«ucqeisa^; an attempt will now he made, to iiestoiie 

.- . ' • . , -.'.,■ ( ' ■ , • . 

the word Catholic to its primitive significaipei- in> its appli- 
cation to this Sei^yes,. and jto realize the, .idea pf/Cat^oliciso} 

'in^sjfittiT. ■ ' ■":'';'■'■ "'""? V -"^ '"' ■'" " ' 

- • It jcdnnot be hoped that eadi voltirlie of thfe Series will be 
•lessentialLy CadioHC) and not- ^f^or^^, in - its nature, for 
,ne^ly all .mpn, aJje.. partial ,;-r^th€ many-sided and iwpaJrtial, 
or truly . CathoIiQ '. man,! has . ev^r been, tli^ .rare exceptipo 
toi his race. Catholicity may be expected in the Series, 
ftot in every volmnp compbsing it. . .' 

An endeavoor will be toade to present to the Pciblic 
ai dass of boe^s of < an intere^ing and thoughtful ' nature; 
and the authors of , those .of the Series which .may be of a 
philosophical, character . will prqbably possess little in . com- 
mon, exc6pt a love of intellectual freedomi a^d a. faith in 
human progress; they will be ilnited rather by sympathy of 
SPIBIT than by agreiemfent iri Sfiecuktibn. ' ' 
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' ** The t«ffibi» works eomposiiig 13ie " Oa&olic Series," shotdd l)e known to 
all lovers of literature, and may be recommended as calctilated to instrnct and 
eieVate by the proposition of noble aims and the inculcation of noble tratb, 
fnmifihin^ reflective ani.cultivated minds with more w]^)lesome food than the 
nauseous trash which the popular tale-writers of the day set before their 
ireadcars." — M$tmH^ Ckr(micie, 

"Too much encouragement cannot be given to enterprising publicatidBS 
like the pteseni . They «i!ip dirediy in the4ee& of popular pr^odioe ni 
popular trash. They are addressed to the higher class of readers — those wko 
think ilk well as nad. mieyuM wwlte at which ordinttry pu^^Bskers iSaMa 
as ' unsaleable/ but whioh are really capable of finding a veiy laige piUie*" 
--^Jbfv^* Qmrfefhf, 

" The wf^ks, already- published embrace « great variety c^ sul^ectl, «Dd 
display a gr^ Vari^ oftiAent. They 4re liot ^dusivdy nor even diiefiy 
religious ; and they are from the pens of German, French, AmeneaB) as well 
as English authors. Without reference to the opinion which they contam, we 
^yiia£sly si^ that, thegr are gek^^iaUy si^ch as. aU mea:of,.:t^ and. phUoso- 
phical minds would ilo well to know and ponder." — Noneanformiit 

" This series deserves attfsit)^ i»otli iat itet. it ^ iibn^y ^^ ttd ibr 
what it promises."— '•TIw^'* Magasine, 

"A.fifiriesiuotintbDded t^:fej^reS^t^;iniiinf«iii a'iliihn'df '6pMni| bdtto 
bring together some qf the wc^rks which da honour to our coipmon nature, 
by tbe genius thciy c^Oay^ tft by i!heir <$iilioblitig ikid^n^y ahdf lo^ Aspira- 
tions." — Inquirer. 

'^ It is highly crecfitable to 'Mr.' Chapman ib find lus name in connezion 
with so mudbi well-directed enterpri^e in the cause of .Oen^AU l^ieiaitate and 
philosophy. He is the first publisher who sieems to have proposed to himself 
t^e i«^rthy objecjt of ifitarod^qing. fthe ^^^i ^reajde?to i)ie phfl^cfhiQil^ii^d 
of Grermany, uninflueneed by the tradesman's distrust of the marketiSble nature 
q|-tbi9 ifftif^. . it is- 9 v^ frassQwJortiiy oiibition } lancLwe •truiit' the pttUi) 
will justify his confidence. Nothing could be more unworthy than the at* 
temipt toiisdouragt) siaid jndeiia punkh, sw^ tffi^el^h ^tbi^isfe, by attachSng 
a bad reputation. for orthodoxy to ev^ry thipg connected ^th Oennan philo- 
Mjflsf aiitd l3iieiQl(igy; '11^; is->sped^ unw6rthy & i^b'studelit)* ot tbft 
' schql^r/ to bcflrow Fichte's namesi wlro should j^sdainito^et th^noA^^^f ^ 
task of etciting, by th& Motion, a popular prcgumce and (£unbtur oh mittiers 
on wbioh the pppuhice.aoe np covpp^t jiidges^ and l^e, iniUed* jpoj^a/ksf^^} 



of their 6wii,-^and who should ifeel, as men themselves devoted id thoaght, 
that what mi^esa good b<wk i&ilot thB^it«ho|idd'gai»s(Bre«dfer'««ci|iQfB^ 
but that it should multiply his mental' experience ; that it should acquaint him 
with the ideas which philosophers and sdiolars, reared by a training different 
from their own, have laboriously reached and devoutly entertain ; that, in a 
word, it shoidd enlikige hi^ nauiifyia^ jImmI ,hi» sympaibks liS: a iftinJhd a 
thinker.**— Projpwft'rff Review. 

" A series of serious and manly publications." — Economist. 
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Ifemolr tf Jakanii fiottlteb lichte. 

Bf WcLLiAM Smith. Second ecUtion, enlvrgeA. Post 8to, doth, 48. 6d 



''.^ A Li& of Ficht*. ta\\ of 

noblenefls an4 InMniction, of gNad 
parp0fl& tender feelingf uuLbniveeflnrt; 
the eompUatioD of wbioh is exe- 
cuted with great judgment «nd fidelit 
Xf^'*^Pro9peetioe Jteneyf. 

•* The materifd trials that Ficbteea- 
oounterM in the body are. loet cdght^f 
in thetiqpiritiuU oontest whtioh he main- 
tained with his own wind. Tbe. page 
that keeps the record of ineidenta is 
dignified throughout . by the strong 
moral light that falls eTaywhene upoa- 
it, like a glory, and sweetened by a 
living episode that flows through its 
dark and bright places like a^atrmm d 
music." — AAetumtm, 

Tke ToeatioQ of the Scholar, 



** We state Fiohte'e ehuracter as it is 
known and Admitted by men of tXL 
parties anong the Q«rnuiBS, when we 
sav that IP robust as intellect, a soul so 
oaam, so lofty, massive, and immove^ 
abl^ has not mincled in philasohpioal 
discussion sinoe tne time of Luther... 

..Fiohte's opinions may be true 

or false ; but his ohavaeter as a thiidcer 
oatt be slightly y«I«ed only by sseh as 
know it ill ; andats a man, aK>i!OTed by 
notion and safl'ering, in bis life and in 
hie deatbi he ranks wHh a class of men 
who were oommon only in better agee 
than ours." — State of German Litera- 



By JoHUnv QomciBB Fightb. TraBiAated ftota theOennan, by Willimm 
Smith. PestSvo. cloth, 88.; paper' cover, Is. 6d. 



*' * The Vocation of the Sobolftk^. . • • is 
ditfttilgnished by the same high moral 
tone, and manly, yiffaroa? e^tinresslon 
wMch characterize all Fiohte'^ works 
in the Oenaan, and is nothing lost in 
Mf. 'Smith's clear, unembarrassed, ana 
thorottgtrly iCngUsh translation." — 
Deufdeu JerrolePt Newtpaper. 

** We are glad to see this exodlent 
translation of one (£ the beat of 



Fidhte's works pneseilted to the public 

in a very neat i»rhi 77o dass tieeds 

an earnest and sincere spfrit more than 
t^e literary class ^, and, thereibre the 
* Vocation of the Scholtir,* the * Guide 
Of the Hteman Sace,' written ih Flchte's 
mosf enmetft, lAo^ commanding tem- 

Ser, will be welcomed in its English 
ress by public writen, and be benefi- 
ciid to the ciMse of troth.*— feonffnM. 



•ii the Nature of tile Schflar^ ind Its lanifestatiois. 

By JoBAim Oomofib Fich'Te. Translated from the German by Wiii- 
LiAM Smith. Second Edition. Post 8vo. doth, ds. 6d. 

<* With great satisfkctiOn we welcome 
this first English translation of an 
author who occupies the most exalted 
position as a profound and original 
thinker : as an ureaistible oratqr in the 
cause of What he believed to be truth ; 
as a thoroughly honest and heroic man. 

liie appearance of any of his 

work»in our language is>we believe, a 

ped^t novelty > These orations 

are admirably fitted for thehr purpose ; 
so grand is the position taken by the 
lecturer, and so irresistible their elo- 
quence."— £jraiiMn«r. 

** A pnfo and extited movidlty and 
deep religious feeling breathes inroog-^ 

The Vocation of It^a. 

By JoBAKN GoTTLiEd FiCHTE. Translated itom the German, by Wuu^ 
UAM SniTH.. Post 8vo» cloth, 4s. 6d. 



out the whole.**— /riift Monthhf Mttg- 
meine. 

'*Xhis worik must Inevitably arvast the 
attention of the scientific physidan, by 
the grand spirituality of its doctrines, 

and the pure morality it teaches 

Shall we be ptesumptuous if we.recom4 
mend these views to our profi^ssional 
brethren ? or if we say to tile enligh- 
tened, the thoughtful, the serious. This 
—if ]^ou be true Scholam— is yowr 
Vocation ? We know not a higher mo- 
rality than this, or more noble principles 
than tbeee ? they are IkiU of truth."— 
MriUA and r»eigti UedUtf-Ckbrurgioal 
Bmriew. 



** la thepmgnss of nnj pnesent work, 
Ilmve taken a deeper glunoe into ffo* 
Ugi<uik thaaever X did before. la lae 



tke emotions of the heart Orooeed onlv 
from perfect, intelleetaaloieaniees ;^t 
eaimet be but that the oleanuMi I have 
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now attained on this subject shall also 
take possession of my Iieart."— /"tcAfo'ir 
Correspondence. ^ 

•* * The Vocation op Man' is, A 
Fichte truly ;says,, . int^gible, . poi,^}^ 
readers wllo are' really able to un- 
d«nitan(l-a book at all *, amd as the his- 
tory of the' mind iliinvarlotM phases of 
doubt* knowledge,- and fkith, it is of 
intemst to all. A|freewith Fichte, or 
disagree \rith him, you eahnot help 
bfltag carried along by hit Earnestness) 
you oafmot help being struclc with his 
suUety and' depth. Argument; in such 
a matter* we take to be wholly In- 
different. 'A book of this stamp i»sm« 
to teach yiMi>mucl9,beoa«6e it excites 
tbought/ If it roust's you to combat 
his conduaons, it has done a good 
work; fot In thaitvery eHbrt you are 

The (!iiaractcri9ti€»«f the Piresent Age> 

By JoHANN Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German, by William 
Smith. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. .,%.,".•..•.* 

"A noble and most notable acquisi- 
tion to the Uteratnire t^Engrand."*--^ 
Doufrlag Je'rrold't Weekly Pape^*' 
. :*'VVe accept these, iMJtures as -a tni^ 
and most admirable delineation of the 
preijent aee ; and on this ground alone 
we slioula bestow on them our heartiest 
recommendation ; but it Is because they 
teach us how we may rise above tlie ag^, 
that, we bestow on them our most 
emjph^tic praise. 



stirred, to a consideration of points 
which have hitherto escaped your in- 
dolent a«Quietc§nce."--|F«rjP«ff»»,.^var- 
terh/}' > ..:<;> ^". .•:i» ifl ' • . 

'• ;i'hia if-JFichije's mcist popular irork, 
and is every way remarkable. Aware 
that ' ithe' great' public' wa*- fuHy 
comp<itettt "to ' grappl« ' with' "tSr* 
most ardapus ^r<:ri»lems of ' < philosb- 
phy, wh^ri lacKdly stated, however 
it migliff ^shtink 'iVom the Jargon, of 
the schools, Fklhte tittdertook ' to 

J)ri»sent his opinions in a popular 
brrti.*'.... ....^^<Aw. ' 

"If appecirs to us the' boldest and' 
most' e«i£hartio- atflempt that hf^i yet 
been made 'to explain, to ihan his rest 
less and trhconquerabie' desh-e to win 
the True and the Eternal."— SmWwW. 



'.'I' 



^'He makes us think, and perhaps 
moreBabUmelythan wfe bii¥e ever for- 
•morlyi thought, but it^ is only In ofder 
tliat.w^.may.ibe^puorenpbly vet. ; • -• 
. " As a majestic and most stirring 
utterance from the lips of the gref^est 
German pixmlpet. .we t|tist that the 
baok>riU,lind a r^ponse inmany^;aii 
Kpglisli soul, and potently help to pe- 
generate £ng)i§h Swa^.^'—Tke firitic. 



The Popular W^rks of Johaw G^itlieh Tichte. 

With a MEMOUt of the AWHOii by ^il^P-yt ^Mxqpp. . yplnme ]pir^ con- 
taining— K ■ MBMOilt OP FICHTE— 2. THB -vocation Ot I'llE SCHOtAH— ' 
, d* Thi;. Nat<]RE or the Scholar— 4.. Xme -YoaiiTioN of Mam. Post 
' Octavo', cloth boards, price 12s. ; • . i 

Volume Second wiU contain— 1 .. . The Oharmsteristics of the Present Age.-*2, The 

Doctrine of Beli^oi^,, 

The If ay towfirds the Blessed Ufe^ 4»r^ The Doctrine of Religion. 

■Translate* by Wilmam Smith. , ' ^PrfpaHttgfor PattUeiaion.) 

Characteristics of leu of Genius; 

A Series of Biogvaphioal, Historical, and' Critical Essays, selected ty per- 
mission, chiefly ftom the North American Review, with Preface, by John 
Chapman. 2 toIs. post 8vo. cloth, 128. { exttti. Ctoth, gilt edgeis, Us. 

" • cdxTEHTg., ', ;. • 

Gkeoort VII., Ix>TOi<A, Pascal. 

DANTS, JfETRABCB^ SiHSLIiET, BVBDN; QOKBHt, WORIWWORfVB, 

Milton, Scott, TBB<G£aMAJ( Poets. 
Michael Angelo, Canova. 
Machiavelli, Louis IX., Peter the Great. ' ' , . • :, ' • 

" Essays of very high order, which literature of any country," — Watmin- 
from their novelty, ana their IntriAsic' tter Aeview. "J 

vidue, we are sure will receive from the : ' Essays of great poWer andlnt^rest. 
Biitish . pobtio-a reoeption- <commeBhr i ....;, In freedom of ofmHon; and i^hck- 
surate with, theirmeiSts..-. .* v.:They are ' sionally in>oathollcit;y ol judgment;'' fb« 
Essays wkicli Would do - honoui* ta Hie | wittextf are superior td oar own peiio^j- 
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John Oha^^man, 142,. Strand, 
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cal essayists ; but we think there is lessi 
brilliancy and point in them ; thougn* 
OBithst very aeooinit theite is,' pfethafie; 
greater impartiality and .justtcei'^-^^ 
Douglas Jerrold^s Magaxine. 

«<Bicb a« we ai^' In this deligMtfiil' 
de^rtment of Literatnre, iwe gUuily 
accept; atrather dcoitribution • to critlcM.! < 
Uography. .. ;r.-.The Atafterican writers' 
keep more closely to their text thanour 
o#ii revieweirr, and are less solioitotts to 
cfmistract tf theoiV of their own*' iond 
thtveby run the risk of discolouring 1^ 
fkets of history,- thAn to take a calm 
and dispascdonate survey of events and' 
opinions.*' — MomiMg Chnntide. 

** Essays well worthy of an European 

«« The collection before us is able and 
readable,' with a gfiod. deal of interest 
in its subjects. They exhibit fbuce, just- 
ness of' remark, an acquaintance with, 
their subject, beyond the mere book 
reviewed) much clear-headed pains- 
taking in the paper itself, where the 

- 1 • » • 
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tiH^ej^^^^iMs na^s, a>laJ«ar i^d 
more liberal spirit than is often found 
in^Tramatlantic literatnrd, And. some- 
times a marked. and forcible styles"— 
Spectator. 

' "A work tUdt will b* right welebbife 
to alMavers ot Itterature, and which' 
ougfatn to be ordered by every bodk* 
(^ub."^CW<fo. ; 

'^ There fff hardly one of these papers 
that has not gi^at metit."— /tt^utrer. ' 

V l!his is trtay a deUgfatfti) book. We 
heartily' welcome it as worthy to take 
its stand 1^ the side of the " Contri- 
butions' of our own gteat revdewera.- 
£aGh essay, having- for its - objeet the- 
development of the charactttnstics of' 
one mmd, is complete in itself, and 
almost perfect in, the ekgance - and 
beauty of it» execQtion."->N«ncon)|b#^m. 

"The value, both intrinsic and ex*- 
tiinsio, of these essays Justly claims ^r 
them a favourable reoeptton and atten- 
tive perusal in England."— AfttncA«#<er 
Excuniner. ' 



Being an Examination of the Doctrine announced bjr D. jP. Strmutt viz. 
*' That to our Age of Religious Disorganization nothing is left bnt a Worsliip 
of Grenius ; that is, a Reverence lor those gr^at S|>i]it8 who create Epochs in 
the Progress of the Human Race, and in whom, taken collectiveiy, the God- 
like manifests itself tons most ftilly,*' and thus having reference to the views 
unfoMed in the wcnrk entitled, " He/^oet.and.HerofWonhip,'* by Thomas Carlyle, 



AND 



The Bistinctire Character or Essence of Christianity : 

An Essay relative to Modem Speonlations and the present State of Opinion; 
TiPan^lated, from the German or Prof. C. UUmann, by Lucr Sanford. 



1 vol. 



post 8vo. 38. 6d. 



COHTENTS. 



1. General View of the object of the 

work. ' 

2. ,7^6 different stages of development 

through which Christianity Itself 

,has passed. The same phases 

perceptible in the views which 

have been successively taken of it. 

3. Christianity as Doctrine. Under 

this head are comprised both 
Stipernaturalism and Katu- 
ralism. 

4. Christianity as a Moral Law. The 

philosophy of Kant. Ration- 
alism. 
6. Qirist'anity as the Iteligion of Re- 
demption. Schleiermacher*8 de- 
flnitfon. 



6. The peculiar significance and in- 

fluence of Christ's individual 
character. 

7. The views of Hegel and his school. 

8. Christ as the exemplificatibn of the 

union of the Divine and Humai^ 

in one character. 
Importance of this truth for the de- 

nnition of the distinctive Char^- 

ter of Christianity. 
Christianity as the Perfect Religion. 
Inferences from the pre eding. 
Retrospect and epitome of the 

arirument. 

13, Application of the preceding to the 

idea of Faith. 

14. Application to the Church. 



9. 



10. 
11. 
12. 



%* The above two works are comprised in one volume, post 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 



** There are many Just and beautiful 
conceptions expressed and developed, 
and the mode of utteranee and illustra- 
tion is more clear and simple than that 
adopted often bjr our German brethren 
ia treating 8uchtopica."^^oncoit>brff>tH 



" There is in it much important and 
ori^nal thoughti. Intelligent British 
Christian?, who are inclined to take 
philosophical views of the Christian 
faitht will find much to delight and in- 
struct them*"'-'^««jB<M< M^gatfifte. 
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The Uk0t Jean Pml IV. ftifkter« 

Compiled ftom Tuioiis lOiinw. iVigether with hii AvJUAAognfUaj, 
ted nom the G^matt. 3 vob. p«i«r oever« 7i. ; doth, 8ff. 



Tsiiialft> 



«« Th« ftntobiognlphy^f Siobter, which 
extends onlv to fau twelfth jeaei i* one 
of the moflt Inttrestiiig studtoB of a true 
poet's childhood ever given to the 
worid."— ZtffM** Sdin^tr^ MagoMinei 

'*BiGhter has an ihteUeet vchMient, 
rttgtted, iirresi^ble, crnsfaiBg in pleoes 
the hardest problems; ]^ftrealr into tin 
most hidden oomtainawms of thingst 
and graniing the most distant; adi' 
imagmation vague, sombre, splendid, 
Or a{)|>aUingt brooding over the abysses 
of being, wandering tnrough infboitnde, 
and summoning before us, in its dim 
religipufl Ught, shapes of brilliancy, 
solemnity, or terror; a fanoy of escu- 
berance UteraUy unexampled, for ft 
pours its treasures with a lavishness 
which knows no Ihnit, hanging, like 
tlie sun, a Jewel on every grass^ade* 
and sowing the earth at large with 
orient pearls. But deeper than all 
these lies humour, the ruling quality 
of RiOHTBtt— lis it ¥rei^ the central fire 
that pervades lUItt vivillee his whole 
being. He is a hnm(HfBtfh>m his in* 
most soul; he ihinlts as -a humorist; he 
imagines, «ct8, itels as a humorist: 
sport is the element in wfaic3i his 
nature lives and works." -^ Thomas 

** With such; a Writet- it is ue eommon 
treat to be intimately acquainted. In 
the proxhnity of great and virtuous 
minds we imbibe aportion gf their na- 
ture—feel, as mesmerists say, a healthi* 
fill contagion, are braced with the same 
spirit of faith, hope, and patient en- 
durance -are mmi^hed with data for 
clearing up and working outtheintri- 
cate problem of life, and are inspired, 
like them, with the prospect of immor* 
tality. 'No reader of senslbiUty can rise 
from the perusal of these volumes with- 
out becoming both Mri^er and better."— 
Atlat. , 

"We find in the present biography 
much that does hot so much amuse 
and instruct, as, to adopt a phraf^ n*om 
the retigious worid,'posmvely edifies the 
reader. The life of Richter is inde^ 
a moral and a religious, a^ much as a 
literary treat, to all who have a sens^ 
exereised to discern rt^IigiMi and xnoral- 
ity as a thing essentially dlflbrent fh)m 
mere nrtiiodoxy and asceticism. The 
two volumes before us cannot be se- 
riously rMd without stimulating the 
reader, like ajgood serteon, to sel^aue^ 
Horation. aniTin this respect they are 
invaltialMe. 

** mchter is a thorough OhriBtian, and 
a Christian wilSialBi^ glowing hnaiMi 



hcftrt The appeamnoe of his biography 
in an Englisn liHiii cannot,. thereuM, 
\»A be regarded as a great boon to the 
best intereato of the country .''^ZW^# 
Mogtitrint* 

*' Apart from the interest of the work, 
aa the life of Jean Paul, the reader 
leama something of Geonail lift and 
German thought, and is inttndoced to 
Weimasr during ito most distingtdshed 
period-^wtaen Goethe, Schiller, Benler, 
and Wietand, the great fixed stars «f 
Germany, in. conjunction with Jean 
Paul, were there, sumounded by bean- 
tlfiil and admiring women, of the moat 
refined and. exalted natures, and <^ 
princely rank. Itis fhll of passagea so 
attractive and valuable that it is (JU0* 
cult to make a selection as examples of. 
its character/*— /ft^iMTcr. 

** This book will be found very valu- 
able as an introduction te.the study <rf' 
one of the most eccentric and difficult 
wtiterft'Of Germany. Jean Paul's writ- 
ings aore so nmch the reflex of Jean Paul 
himself^ that everiir lita^t that shines 
upon the one Inevitabfy illumines the 
other. The work is a asefiil exhibition 
<3i a nseat and femiablfl man, who,ipos- 
sessea of the kindliest feelings, ana the 
most brilliant fanta^, turned to a high 
purpose that humour of which BtfbelilB 
is the great grandfather, and Sterhe <Aie 
of the line of anceatonb and contracted 
Jtwith an exaltation or feeling a^d a 
rhapsodical poetry which are entirely 
bis own. Let us nope tnat it will com- 

Slete the weak begun by Mr. Carlyle's 
iS^a^^s, and cause Jean Paul to be rcTaUy 
read in this country."— Examiner. 

" Bicbtel- is exhibited in alnost kml- 
able light in this biography— industri- 
ous, fnural, benevOlen^ with a child-like 
simplicity of character, and a heart 
overflowing with the purest love. His 
letters to nis wife are beautifiil memo- 
rials of true auction, and the way in 
whl<^ he perpetually speaks of his chil- 
dren shows that he was the most at- 
tached and indulgent of fathers. Wb6- 
ever came within the sphere of his com- 
panionship appears to. have contracted 
an affection for him that death only 
dissolved: and while his name was re- 
sounding through Germany, he re- 
mained as meek and humUe as i€ tie 
had still been an unknown adventurer 
en iPiinMssus.'*— 7^ Apf/tmoice, 

** The life of Jean PilUl is a eharmltig 
pleee of biognq^y wMeh draws aM 
rivete the attention. The afihetiona or 
the reader are fixednn the hero witti im 
inteofllty rarely beaio#ed on on 
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John Vhapmkk^ 14^, Sirand. 
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tit& CATHOLIC vsBiiL^^icwUinued,) 



toddtl olHumeter. It isiapoeaUile to 
read this biography withoaf a convic- 
tion of its integrity and tnitb; and 
thoi^h Bitcher's style Is more difficult 
of truisUtion than that of any other 



German, yet we hA that hii golden 
thoughts have reached us pure fh)m the 
mine, to whioh he has given that Impress 
of genius which malces them current in 
ijl countries.**— C%mltaf» Hefwrm^r. 



The lental History of an Inqilrfng Spirit. 



A Biography of Charles £twood. By 0. A. Baowir son. Post 8vo. 4s. oloth ; 
98. 6d. paper cover. 



' ««Tfai8 work is an attempt to pre- 
sent Ohristianitjr so that it shall satisfy 
the philosophic element of our nature. 
In tnis oonMsts its peculiar merit and 
its- distinctive characteristic. Such a 
book was certainly very much needed. 
We have nodcubtthatitwill add many 
a doubter to a dheerftd fkith, and con- 
irm many a fbeUe- mind in the fkith ft 
has already professed. Mr. Brownson 
Addresses the philosophic element, and 
the men in whom this element is pre- 
dominant ; and, of course, he presents 
the arguments that would be tne most 
striking and satisfitctoiy to this class of 
ihen. In so fkr as he ha«* succeeded, he 
must be considered to have done a meri- 
tdrious work. We think Mr. Brownson 
eminently qualt&ed fof this task, and 
that his success is complete. , The work 
will, doubtless, be the m^ans of giving 
Oomposure Kind serenity to the faith of 
many who are a^ yet weak in theiaith, 
or halting bietween two opinions."— 
ChHHian Ejeatniner. 

** In a series of chapters, Mr. Morton 
explains the nature of the Christian 
ISsith. and replies to the objections 
raised by Elwood as the discusaon pro- 
ceeds, and the aivument we take to be 
oonclusive, though of course every one 
may dilTer as to details. The mighty 
tlieme is handled in a most masterly 
style, and the reasoning may fidrly be 
called 'mathematical.' There is nei- 
ther rant nor cant, hjrpothesis or dog- 
matism. Christianity is proved to be 
a 'rational religious system,' and the 
priest is exhibited in his true character. 



We can cordially recommend the vo- 
Ittme. after a very careftil perusal, to the 
lavman who denres to think for him- 
self, and to the clergy, as eminently 
calculated to enlarge their views and 
increase their usefluness, by showing 
them the difference between sectarian- 
ism and Chrietisitdty,*'— Sentinel. 

** The purposes, m this stage of his 
pn^gress, wtuch Mr. Brownson has in 
view are, the vindication of the reality of 
the relirious principle in the nature of 
man ; tne existence of an order of senti- 
ments higher than the calculations of 
the understanding and the deductions 
of logic ; the foundation of morals on 
the aosolate idea of right in opposition 
to the popular doctrine of expraiency ; 
the expoffltion of a spiritual philosophy ; 
and the connexion of Cliristlan|ty with 
the progress of society. 

" The work presents the most pVofound 
ideas in a simple and attractive fbrm. 
The discussion of these principles, 
which in thehr primitive abst^tlon are 
so repulsive to most minds, is carried 
on, through the medium of a slight fic- 
tion, with considerable dramatic effect. 
We become interested in the final 
opinions of the sul:dects of the tale, as 
we do in the catastrophe of a romance. 
A lender thread of narrative is made 
to sustain the most weighty arguments 
on the philoeophv of religion; but the 
conduct both at the stxaf and of the 
discussion is managed with so much 
skill, ijiat they serve to relieve and for- 
ward each other."— Dia/. 



Tke lissioH of tlie OemaH Catkdicfl. 

By Prof G. G. Gebvinus, Author of the *' Qeschiohte 4er poetischeo 
National-Literatur der Deutschen.** Post 8vo. Is. 4d. 



**This work well deserves an intro- 
duotien to an English public. It con^ 
tains the reflections of a German philo- 
sopher on the exti-aordinary reli^ous 
movement which is now agitating his 
eoiihtrymen ; his anCicipatioiis, and his 
wishes raspectlBg its results."— /iiytitnsr. 

In an article upon the Author's 
** Histoij of the Poetical Literature of 
the Genuuu,* the NorA 



Review says t—** He. exhibits the ex- 
tensive and profound eruditipn, the 
historical fiU^ultv of bringing past and 
remote states ot ^iety near, and pro- 
jecting the present into the distance; 
ittid. tD» phiiosMihical insight into the 
distiBguisraBg leaturss of individuals, 
oommunltieB, and epochs, wliich so 
&vourably characterise the reomt hi»- 
toriograptty of the Qeitaana.** 
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THE. CAJTMQLIO- 8S8;FE9rM(f»ftii»|£e€^j) 

ne PkllosopHeal and Jl^tketie Letters and M^p of Sdjiller 

TraiiBlated, with an Introducfcioii, by J. Wemb. rost«vo. 78. 6d. cloth* 
*'>Therte Letters stand uneqtiftlled in 



the department of Esthetics, atld are so 
esteemed even in Germany, which is so 
fruitful upon that topic. iSchiUer is 
Germany's best ^stheticiim, and these 
letters contain the highest m0nfie9t8,<^f 
Schiller. Whether We desiir^ rigorous 
logical investiffation or noble poetic ex- 
pre^iQn» whether we wiflh.,to ajl;uQUlate 
the intdlect or inflame t)ie. heart, we 
need deek no further than th^e. They 
are trdpliies won from aii iippopular* 
m<^taphysical form, by a lofty, mspi ring, 
and abs6rbiiig B\^\4%ci"~Introdiustion,, 
. "It is not possible, in a brief notice 
like the pres'eut, to do more than inti- 
mate the Icind of excellence of a book 
of this nature. It is a profound and 
beautiful di^ertation, ano must be'diU- 
jcently studied to be comprehended. 
After iiU the innumerable eiforts i hat the 
present age has been some time making 
to cut a iToyal road to everytliing, it is 
beglnuing to find that what sometira^ 
seems the ' ' longest way round Is . the 
shortest way home; and if there be a 
desire to haye .truth, the only way is. to 
work at tlie windlass one's seli^ and 
bring up thie buckets by the labour of 
one's ow^ good arm. . Whoever works 
at the present well, will find ampJ^e 
reward for the labojiir they may bestow 
;bii it; the. truths he will draw up, are 
uiilversal. and from that pure .elemen- 
tary fountain 'that maketh wise he that 
driuketh. thereat.'"— ZJoj^io* JerrQWt 
Magazine. 
" It is diflElcult, if not impossible^ tp 

g'te a brief, and at the same time faith- 
i; summary of the ideas affirmed by 
SchlUer iii this volume- Its aim is ,'tp 
develop the ideal of humanity, and tp 
dehne the successive steps yvhich must 
be trodden ,to attain it.' Its spirit 
aspires after humau iinprovment» and 
seeks to indicate the means of realiza- 
tion. Schiller' insists Upon the necessi- 
ty of aesthetic culture as preliminary to 
moral culture, and in order to maXe 
the latter possible. According tO Qie 
doctrine here set forth, until man is 
jMihetiealiy' developed, he cannot be' 



morally free, hence not:' responsible, as 
ther6 i« no sphere for the operation tli 
the will. 

" Thestytein which the wholeroUume 
ia written is particularly beautifiiV, thei^ 
, is a consciousness^of music in everv page 
w6 read; it !t remarkable for the con- 
densation of tho«i;ht And tpm oonsist- 
ettcy . wlUch puevs^ls thrpugl^out ; laad. 
so far as we are able to jud^e, Ahe 
translation is admirably and faithfully 
rendered. The twenty-seven Jletters 
upon the .* -Esthetic Cfilture of Mani' 
form the most prominent, and by far 
the most valuable,' portion of the worjt ; 
they will be fpund full or. interest and 
the choipest riche?, which will abund- 
antly repay any amount of labour 
bestowed upon them."— /rt^»V^- , 

" This is a book which demands and 
deservps study. Either to translate, or 
to appreciate it requires a somewha.t 
.pecuhar tu^i of niind. Not that any 
body could read it without profit, but to 
gain from it all that it is capable ol 
yielding, there must be some aptitude 
for such studies* and somie training in 

them too To be appreciated 

it must be studied, and the study 
will be well repaid.*'— CAm<«m Kx- 

"Here we must close, unwillingly, 
this volume, so abounding in food for 
thoMht, so fruitful of fine passages, 
heai^ly commeUding it to. all of «our 
readers who desire to make acquaint- 
ance wth the philosophy of art. The 
extracts we have taken will prove what 
a treasurers here, for they are but a 
fraction of the gems that are to be 
gathered in ;^very page. -We make no 
apology for having so long lingered over 
tlas book; for, albeit, j)liilosoplyr ia 
somewhat out of fashiop in bur age of 
materialism, it yet will fii^d its votaries, 
fit .though few ; and even tliey who care 
not for the higher .fegipns of reflection, 
cannot fail to reap infinite pleasure 
from tlie eloquent^nd truthful ^assacea 
we hATB aougfit td duUfofc thdr, aUnglaa 
dehght and edification."— Cnfec. . , 
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This excelleht oraAioa isf an appli> 
.eation to art of Soheliiiig's genecal 
philoaophic principles. I. Sptoelliiig takes 
tiui bold course, and deelares tttat wh^ 
is ordinarily oailed Bature. ii inotithfe 
gummit of perfection, but is only the 






The Philosophy •f Art. .. 

An Oration on the Relation of the Plaistic Arts to |3^ture. Translated >bm 
the German' of F.W.J. von Schellino, by A/Joi^nSon. ^foJst 8Yb. Is. 
pttpercover; Is. 6d.' cloth, ' , 

inadequate manifestation of a ■' high 
idea, which ii; is thie office ef man. to 

retrAte. The true listrouomer isnot 
who notes down hnnrs . and causes 
>wbich>i(tere never rraeaSed^ to aetasuoOB 
organs, and which are often opposed to 
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fQ&9^<!iUfpnian, l4t^,:Sirand. 
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the prima facie influences of aenaupus 
obeervere. The true artist is nfttTie \^o 
merely imitate)): an i9ola^id ofcoect in 
nature, but he who can ij^qetrate into 
the unseen essence tliat lurks behind 
the visible «rn3t, and aftet^atds re- 
produce it Irt a visible fottn. In the 
suiTOundinjJr world mei^l« aftd ends are 
clashed and Jarred tbprcrther ; in the 
vrork of Kit tHe heteropeil >\is is ex- 
-^Inded, atid ati-xudty Is Attained not to 
be found elsewhere, '^chellln^; in ^is 
oraftion, tthtefly, not exclusiVeJy.'regards 
the fjrts of painting and sculptttre; but 

Essays* fty ft. W» Emersoa. 



.Jbus revifir|c4 will ecmtd]^ apply to 
■others, such ITS ipoetly and ttiusfc. Thh 
iqrv^taoii of JSohemn^'s deforves an 6Xten- 
sive perusal* l^he tranalation* with the 
exception of a few trifling inaceurrcies, 
1^ adniirably done by Mr. Johnson; 
find we l^nowof no work in our language 
better suited to give a notion of the turn 
which German philosophy took after It 
abandoned the subjectivity of Kant and 
Fichte. The notion will, of course, be 
k faintioiie; btit it is something to know 
the latitude and Idnji^tude of a mentAl 
po$itioh.'*— iBowmiViw. 



(Secondaries.), Witli. a Is^otieeby T«oiia8> Cabitzjb. 



: 3b. paper cover 



thkt invigorates the soul tliat is steeped 
tbeneiut His mind is ever dealing with 
the eternal ; and those wlio only uve to 
exercise their lower intellect^ual facul- 
ties^ and desire only new facts and new 
Iniages, and those who have not a feel- 
ing or an interest in tl;^ great, question 
of mina aiid matter, etelmtyahd nature, 
,-wiU.diRr^ar4 hiiu.aa unin^eliigit>l^ and 
uninteresting, as they'do" Bacoii and 
Piatb,aiid, indeed, jihiloeophy itself.*'— 
Dougjai Jerrold^i Maganine. 
•'• **SevMmd social 'seienee, because be- 

Sond and outside social cxietence, there 
«8 tli« science of 'Self, ttie development 
of man in his individual existence, 
within himself and for Jl^tdf. Uf tlds 
latter science, which may perhaps be 
'caHed th6 philosbjihj^ of ThdiViduality, 
Mr. Emerson is an able apostle aud 
interpreter**—- J>crg«e. • 

•* As r^ards tlie particular volume of 
Kmerson before us,^we tliink it an im- 
provement upon the first series of essays. 
The subjects ^re betjter clK)8enf Tmdt 
come more home "to th'e experience of 
the mass of nialdod, and, are fonse> 
quently more interesting.' . Their treat- 
ment also!ndi(;ateB an imJstic improve- 
nent in the etom position. ■**—5j9crt«^<»r. 

"All Idyew of literature will read 
BIr. Jjjmerson's new' volume, as the 
most of them have read his former one ; 
and if ebrrect taste: and sober views of 
life, aild such' ideas on the higlier sub- 
jects- of thougM as we have been ac- 
customed to account as truths, are 
lorveo to lay'bareitlie maehijMrjr and sometimes outraged, we at Yeast meet 
show Its ihoving principle. Bis words at eveiy step with originality, imagi- 
«nd hi9 thoughts are a fresh spring, nation; and' eloquence."— in^aiVer. 



•''Among the distinguishing features 
of Christianity— we are ready to ?ay the 
"distinguishing filature— is its humanity, 
its deep empathy with human kind, 
and* its stroiig; advocacy of huraaU Wants 
aud rights. In this particular, few 
have a oetter title to be ranked among 
the followers of Jesus than tlie author 
of this book." — Atnerican Christian Ek- 
aminer. 

< '*Tb« diAedltriwe flndi in^ giviiii; a 
proper notice of -this volume, «r»es 
mm the pervadiugness of its exoellenoe, 
4ind..the compression of its matter. 
With more learning than Hazlltt, more 
perspicuity than Carlyle, more vigour 
and depth of thought tiian Addison, and 
Avith as much originality and ftisciuation 
as any of them, this mtime is « bm- 
liant addition to the Table Talk of in- 
tellectual men, be they who or where 
tUey mM^'^Pivspective Review^ . . 
' •• Mr. ftmers6h is not a 'common man, 
and everytliing he writes contains sug- 
gestive nuitt^^ of much thought ancb 
eamestnei^.'^^-^/rj-tfwtner, ■••'" 

'* That Emerson is, in a high degree, 
possessed of the faculty ana vision 91 
the »eert none ean doubt who will ear- 
nestly and intff a/klnd' and i^verehtial 
«pii>it peruse the^ ■ nine Essays. He 
' deals 6nly with the tru^ and the eternal. 
: His pItercHtg gaM at bmie shoots sMdftly, 
surely UVPOttrh'the outward atkdVhe su- 

})er(ieia}^ to me Inmost causes and woVk - 
ngs. Any one oantelt tlie time Who 
: looks, eta the- face of the clo^k; but he 



^t\k Ilatioiiale of Religioiis liiqniry | 



Or, the Question stated, 0^. Iteason, the Bible, and the Church. By Jasi^s 
Martineau. Tiiird ifidltloo, Witli a Cijitical I^etter on nationalism. Mira- 

.cles, ^nd tlie Authority of Scripture, by the late Eev. Joseph Blanco 

■ WuiTE. 4s. paper cover ; 4s. 6d. cloth. 
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TUB CATBOirc 8£1ttS»^(eMlifltfe<f.) 

The Ktrntn dutt and lodeni Stdety. 

Bf £. Qoiiivr, of the College of France. Transltted fix>]ii theTVench Third 
Edition (With the Author's approbation), by C. CocKi, B.L. 8ro. 5i. doth. 
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' VTe take iq> this enlightened yolome, 
which aiind, in the apiin of history and 
philosophy , to analyze the Romanist 
principle, with peculiar pleasure. A 
glance at the headings oi the chapters 
much interested ourselves, and we doubt 
not will our readers :~The SupeRlaUvely 
Catholic Kingdom of Spain; Poil/ticia 
Besults of Catholicism in Spain ; The 
Roman Church and the State ; The 
Roman Church and Science; The Ro- 
man Church and History ; The Roman 
Church and Law ; The Roman Church 
and Pfalioeophjr ; Tb&' Roman Chwdh 
and Nations ; The Roman Church and 
Xhe Universia Church.*'— CArM^ofi Se- 

mTfHCT, . 

** Consldelred as a whole, the bOfjSc be- 
!bre us is the most powerfm and philo- 
sophScaily consistent protest again^ 
the Roman Church which has ev^ 



claimed our attention, and, as a strong 
confirmation of its ftirring efikcieney, 
we may mention that the excitement u 
has created in Paris has suljected the 
author to a reprimand fitnn both Cham- 
bers of the IiCgislature, and ezooouna- 
nication by the Po'geJ'^Infmrer, 

** H, Quinst belonm to the movement 
part^^, and has latefy been conspicnone 
m resisting the pretensions of the Jesuit 
and French dergy to the exclusive edn- 
catlAn of the tooth oir France. He has 
grappled with his theme botii practi- 
cally^ and hs the phUosophioal spirit oi 

history Rare merits are oomprised 

in this Tcdume ...... a genuine spirit 

pervades it, and there ure many paaa- 
ges of great depth, originality and elo- 
qtrenoe."— Jl£rw. 

**..., These eloquent and raloable 
lectures."— ^T;^ CMm^ Athocate, 



will tnettiwitha gvateAll iMeptionfrom 
aU who sedk infraction on the topios 
.most interesting to a theogtatflil asind. 
There are twenty-seven sermonsi in the 
T0llime.''<^0ArwMm Examiner, 



SerMis •f CMiMiliitfoii. 

By F. W. F. GRSiBSWOoD, D.I>. 5s. doth. 

<* This is a really delighitM volume, 
which we would gladly see piodudng 
its pttiifjring and ^vntmg iniuenees in 
all our fanujlies.*'— iiMMirer. 

" This beautiftal vatume we are suite 

By WiixiAM EiJ«SBT CHAiriaKO. !6d« paper oov«r ; Is. cloth. 

I 

Christianity^ or Europe^ 

Translated firom the German of .NoYAUfi (t'riedrich Ton Hcrdenbetg), by 
the Rev. J. X>AX*TOir. Qd. paper cover. 

Tie Critical and Ilaeellaiieaiid Writingift of Tkeoilore ParLer. 

Post Bvo, eiotik, 6s. 

. "It will beseen from these <extracts 
that Theodore Parker is .a writer of 
' considerable power and fireshnes, if not 
originally. Of the school of Car|yle,>or 
rathertakinc the same German onginals 
fi>r his models, Parl^er, has a more sol^r 
style and a less .theatric taste. Xlis 
composillon yrants the grotesoue anima- 
mation and richness or Cariyle, but it is 
viyid, strong, and frequent^ pictur- 
esque, with a tenderness that tbe 
great Scotchman does not posse8s."-T- 
Spectator. 

** Viewing him as a most usefhl, as 
well as highly gifted man, we cordiUllr 
wdcome the appearance, of an Eofflish 
reprint of some of nis best pcoducnons. 
The * Miscellaneous' Pieces are .charac- 
terised by his peculiar eloquence, which 
is without a parallel in the works of 



^n^iisl^ writers. His language is 
' almostentirdy flgusative ; the glories of 
nature are pressed Into his service, and 
convey his most oareless thought. TIUs 
is the prindpal eharm of his wiitincs ; 
his eloquenoe is altogether unlike th»t 
of the JBufflish orator or esnurist; it 
, partakes of the mndenr of the forests 
m his nstive land^ and we seem» whem 
,tistenins[ i»- his speech, to Jbmr the 
musioor thewoodSkithe rustling of the 
pine-trees, and the ringing of the wood- 
man's axe. In this respect he resem- 
bles Emerson f but, unlike that cele- 
brated man* ho never dtsoowees andi- 
blywith himself. in a languagennknown 
tQ the world-^he is never oDSCore ; the 
Mream, thohgh, deep, reV^als the glit- 
tering gems which duster so thickly on 
itSbM.^*— /ji^iVsr. ^ 
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Abbott's (J. S. C.) Kings and Queens, or Life in the Palace, 

12tno, cloth, engravings. New York, 1848, 6». 6</. 

Agassiz's (Prof.) Introduction to the Study of Natural His- 
tory, 8vo, sewed, illustrated with numerous engi-avings, 2a-. 

Agassiz and Gould's Principles of Zoology, post 8vo, 

cloth, 7s, Hd, 

Agnel's Chess for Winter Evenings, containing the Eudi- 

ments of the Game, &o., with a Series of Chess Tales, post 8vo, cloth. 
Illustrated with engravings, 12s. 6//. 

Alexander's (J. A.) Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah, thick 8vo, 

cloth, los. 

Later Prophecies of Isaiah, royal 8vo, 
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cloth, 15s. 



Alcott's (A. B.) Conversations with Children on the Gos- 
pels, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, lOs. 6d. 

(B.) Eecord of a^Scbool, exemplifying the general 

Principles of Spiritaal Culture, 12mo, cloth, 48, Qd, 

Young Mother, 12mo, cloth, 6s, 



American Atlas, Historical, Geographical, and Statistical, 

of the U. S., Canada, Texas, and the West Indies. By T. Q. Bradford, 41. 4s. 

American Biography. — The Library of American Bio- 
graphy. Edited by Jared Sparks, assisted by the most distinguished Ameri- 
can writers. 10 vols. 12mo, cloth, portraits, 21. lOs. 

New Series, Vols. I. to VI., 12mo, 

cloth, 78. Gd. each. 

American Book of Common Prayer, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6rf. 
Gallery of Art from the Works of the best 

Artists, with Poetical and Prose Illustrations. Edited by J. Sartain, 4to, 
cloth, gilt, 11 plates, 1848, 1/. 1*. 

Tariff (The), 8vo, sewed, 1^ 6rf. 



An Alphabetical Index to Subjects treated in the Eeviews 

and other Periodicals, to which no Indexes have been published, 8vo, sewed, 
7*. 6f/. 

Audubon's (J. J.) Birds of America, from. Drawings made 

in the United States and their Territories. In 7 vols, imperial 8vo, con- 
taining five hundred beautiful illustrations, accurately coloured trom nature, 
with letter-press descriptions incorporated, price 24/. 10«. 

Quadrupeds of North America, complete 

in 20 Nos., beautifully coloured plates, 21. 68. each. 

Bacon's (W. T.) Poems, 12mo, boards. Cambridge, U. S., 

1848, 78. Gd. 

Baird's (E.) Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, 12mo, 

cloth, 78. 

Baldwin's (A. C.) Themes for the Pulpit. Being a Col- 
lection of 3000 Topics; with Texts suitable for I'ublic Discourses in the 
Pulpit and Lecture Room. 

Bancroft's (G.) History of the United States of America, 

from the Discovery of the American Continent to the beginning of the 
Revolution, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, maps and portrait, 1/. lOs. 

Barnard's (H.) School Architecture, or Contributions to 

the Improvement of School Houses, cr. 8vo, cloth, many cuts and plates, 15tf. 

Barnes's (A.) Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Practical, on 

the Book of Job, with a New Translation and an Introductory Dissertation, 
2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 16«. 

Barnes (A.) On the Book of the Prophet Isaiah, -with* a 

New Translation, map, and illustrations, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 1/. Is. 

Bartlett's (E.) Essay on the Philosophy of Medical 

Science, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

(J. R.) Progress of Ethnology, 8vo, cloth, 6*. 

Glossary of Words and Phrases usually 

regarded as peculiar to the United States, 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
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Bastiat's (Fr.) Sophisms of the Protective Policy. Trans- 
lated by Mr. D. J. JacGord, with. an Introductory Letter by Dr. Francis 
Lieber, 12mo, cloth, 4«. 6d. 

Benedict's (D.) History of the Baptists, thick 8vo, cloth, 
u io«. 

Berzelius (J. J.) On the Kidneys and Urine. Translated 

fr0m the German by M. H. Borge and F. Learning, 8vo, 7<« iid, 

(T. T.) On the Use of the Blowpipe in Chemis- 



try and Mineralogy. Tranalated from the 4th edition, by J. D. Whitney, 
8vo, cloth, 9s. . . • 

Bethune's (G. W.) Sermons, roy. 8vo, cloth. Philadelphia, 

1846, Us. 

History of a Penitent ; a Guide for the Inquiring, 

18mo, cloth, Philadelphia, 1848, 3«. Gd. 

BiBLiOTHECA Sacra and Theological Review. Conducted 

by B. B. Edwards and E. A. Park, Prolessors at Andover. 3 vols, thick 
8vo, cloth, 2/. 10«. 

: or Tracts and Essays on Topics con-, 

nected with Biblical Literature and Theology. Edited by Dr. E. Robinson. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 18*. ' 

BiGLow Papers (The). Edited by Homer Wildbur, A.M., \ 

r2mo, boards, 6*. 

BocKSHAMMER on the Will. By Kaufinan. 12mo, cloth, 6*.j 
Book ol* Jasi^er ^The) referred to in Joshua and the 

Second Book of SamueL Faithfully translated from the original Hebrew. ' 
8vo, cloth, 9*. . . 

Bolingbroke's (Lord) Works, with a Life prepared ex- 
pressly for this Edition, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 2/. 5*. 

Bowen's Virgil, the Latin Text of the ^neid, Georgics, 

&c., 8vo, pp. 800, 16*. 

(F.) Critical Essays on a few Subjects connected 

with the History and Present Condition of Speculative Philosophy, 12mo, 
cloth, 8ff. 

Bradjord's (A. W.) American Antiquities, and Researches 

into the Origin and History of the Red Race, 8V0, cloth, Vis. 

Bremer's (F.) Bondmaid. Translated by M. S. Putnam, 

12mo, boards, 3«. ^d. 

Brocxlesby's (J.) Elements of Meteorology, 12mo, cloth, 

with engravings, bs. 

Brooks's (C) Daily Monitor, or Reflections for each Day 

in the Year, 8vo, boards, 6*. 



Family Prayer Book and Private Manual, 

12mo, cloth, 6«. 

(C. J.) Songs and Ballads, from the German of 



BUrgor, Komer, &c., post 8vo, 8«. 

Brownson's (0. A.) New Views of Society, Christianity, 

and the Church, 12mo, cloth. As. Qd. 
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Bryant's (E.) What I saw in California, 12mo, cloth, 10«. 6d. 
(William Cullen) Poems, in one vol. 8vo, cloth 

gilt, beantifnlly illustrated by American Artists, II. 4^. 

12mo, cloth, lOs. 6d. 



Buckminster's (Joseph Stevens) Works, with Memoirs of 

his Life, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, U. 

Bullfinch's (8. G.) Holy Land, and its Inhabitants, 18mo, 

cloth, Ss. Qd, 

Lays of the Gospel, 12mo, cloth, 5«. 

Burke's (Hon. Edmund) Complete Works, in 9 vols, royal 

8vo, cloth, 5/. 

BuRNAP's (G. W.) Memoir of Henry Augustus Ingalls, 

with Selections from his Writings, 12mo, cloth, is, Qd. 

Lectures on the Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, in controversy between Unitarians and other Denominations of 
Christians, 12mo, cloth, 6«. 



Lectures on the History of Chris- 
tianity, 12mo, cloth, 7s, 6</. 

Expository Lectures on the principal 

passages of the Scriptures which relate to the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
12mo, cloth, 6s, 

Miscellaneous Writings, 12mo, cloth. 



5s, Bd, 



Popular Objections to Unitarian Chris- 
tianity considered, 12mo, cloth, Ss, 

Burnet's (Jacob) Notes on the Early Settlement of the 

North- Western Territory, 8vo, cloth, 14*. 

Burritt's Geography of the Heavens, with a Celestial Atlaa; 

with a Preface by Thos. Dick, LL.D. 18mo, with 4to atlas, coloured, 
10*. dd. 

Bush (Prof. G.) on the Resurrection of Christ, 12mo, Is. 6rf. 
The Soul, or an Inquiry into Scriptural 

Psychologv, as developed by the use of the terms Soul, Spirit, Life, viewed 
in its beanngs on the Doctrine of the Besurreotion, 12mo, 3*. 

The Hierophant, or Sacred Symbols and 

Prophecy, 8vo, cloth, 9*. 

Anastasis, or the Doctrine of the Besur- 



reotion ; in which it is shown that the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Body is not sanctioned by Season or Revelation, Second Edition, 12mo, 
doth, 6*. 



Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, 

on the Book of Genesis, 2 vols. Timo, cloth, 10*. 

— on the Book of Exodus, 2 vols. 12mo, 



cloth, 10*. 

— Notes on the Book of Leviticus, 12mo, 



cloth, 0*. 

Notes on the Books of Joshua and Judges, 



2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 10*. 
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Bushnell's (H.) Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, 8vo, sewed, Cambridge, 1848. 

Views of Ghristian Nurture, and of Sub- 
jects adjacent thereto, 12mo, cloth, 4«. Sd, 

Buttman's Larger Greek Grammar, with Additions, by 

E. Bobinson (^scarce)^ 8vo, boards, 15t. 

Calvert's (G. H.) Scenes and Thoughts in Europe, 12mo, 

cloth, Bs, %<L 

Carlton's (R.), the New Purchase, or Seven and a Half 

Years in the far West, 2 vols. 12mo, 12«. 

Carson's (Joseph) Illustrations of Medical Botany ; con- 
sisting of coloured figures of the plants affording the important articles of 
Materia Medioa, 2 vols. imp. 4to, cloth, 100 plates, coloured, 10/. 10«. 

Chailly's (M.) Practical Treatise on Midwifery. Translated 

from the French, by G. S. Bedford, A.M., M.D. 8vo, cloth, woodcuts, 18*. 

Chalmers's (G.) Introduction to the History of the Revolt 

of the American Colonies ; being a comprehensive View of their Origin, 
derived from the State Papers contained in the Public Offices of Great 
Britain, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1/. 10*. 

Chandler's American Criminal Trials, 2 vols, post 8vo, 

cloth, 18«. 

Channing's (W. E.) Conversations in Rome, between an 

Artist, a Catholic, and a Critic, 12mo, cloth, 3*. Qd, 

Ohapin's (E. H.) The Crown of Thorns; a Token for the 

Sorrowing, 18mo, cloth, illuminated Title, 2«. 6«^ 

The Truly Great, a Discourse on the Life 

and Character of J. Q. Adams, 8vo, sewed, Is, 

Chapman's (N.) Lectures on the more important Diseases 

of the Thoracic and Abdominal Viscera, 8vo, bound, 18*. 

Child's (L. M.) Letters from New York, 2 vols. 12mo, 

cloth, 12*. 

Fact and Fiction, 12mo, cloth, 6«. 

: Biographies of Good Wives, 12mo, 

cloth, 5«. 

Christmas Blossoms and New Year's Wreath for 1849, by 

Uncle Thomas, sq. roan, gilt, 6 engravings, 9*. 

Ohubbuck's (Miss E.) Alderbrook; a Collection of Fanny 

Forrester's Village Sketches, Poems, &c., 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 10«. 6</. 

Glaveb's (Mrs. M.) a New Home; Who'll Follow? or 

Glimpses of Western Life, 12mo, cloth, 6«. 6<^. 

Clay's (Hon. Henry) Speeches, 2 vols, royal 8vo, cl., 1/. 4«. 
Cleveland's (C. D.) Compendium of English Literature 

from Sir J. Mandeville to W. Cowper, 12mo, hf.-bd., Philadelphia, 1847, 8«. 

Coinage. — Manual of the Gold and Silver Coins of all 

Nations struck during the past Century, with Treatises on Bullion, Pre- 
cious Metals, &c. By Eckfeldt and Dubois, Assayers of the United States 
Mint, with numerous Medallion Engravings. 4to, II lU. 6</. 
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Golburn'6 (W.) Intellectual AritlmietiG^^ Fajrt 1, 18mo, bds.^ 

U,Qd, 

Colman's (Henry) Europeui Agricvilture and Boral Eoe- 

nomy, from Personal Observations, YoL I., 8yO) clotJi, with Engravings, 
16*. To be completed in, Two Volumes. 

Colombat's Treatise on the Diseases and Special Hyri^ne 

of Females. Translated from the French, with Additions, by .C. D. Meigs, 
M.D. 8vo, cloth, illustrations, 14*. • 

Colton's (C.) Life and Times of the Hon. Henry day, 

with Extracts fi.x>m his Speeches and Correspondence, 2 vols. 8yo, cloto, 
1/. 8*. 

CoMSTOOK^s (A.) System of Elocution, vith special refer* 

enoe to Gesture, to the Treatment of Stammering, and Defective Articula- 
tion, 12mo, cuts, 8*. 

OoRRESPONDJENCE between Goethe and Schiller, from 1794 

to 1805. Translated by G. H. Calvert. Post 8vo, cloth, 6*. 

Cooper's (Thos.) Institutes of Justinian, with Notes, royal 

8vo, 1/. 4*. 

(J. F.) Lives of Distinguished Naval Officers, 

2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 10*. Bd. 

Cousin's (V.) Elements of Psychology. Tr&aslated b^ 

C. S. Henry. 12mo, cloth, 7*. 6rf. 

Oqxe's (Bev. A. C.) Athonasion, and other Poems, iflmo, 

cloth, 6*. 

CuOTfs's (G. T.) Treati9e on the Law of Copyright, &c., 

8vo, boards, 16*. 

Dana's (Mrs.) Letters addressed to Relatives and Friends, 

chiefly in Reply to Arguments in support of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
12mo, cloth, 6*. 
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(J. D.) System of Mineralogy, comprising the most 

recent Discoveries, with numerous woodcuts and four copper plates, royal 
8vo, cloth, IL 1*. - 



Zoophytes, a Treatise on Coral Insects and Coral 

Rocks, 4to, cloth, 41, 14*. 6<f. 

An Atlas of Plates to dt>., containing '61 folio plates, beautifully coloured, 
(expected shortly,) price ^boot 12/. 12*. 

Manual of Mineralogy, 12mo, sheep, 7s. 6d. 
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Davidson's (Lucretia M.) Remains^ with a Memoir by 

Miss Sedgwick, post 8vo, 6*. 

Davies's (Rev. S.) Sermons on Important Subjects, 3 vols. 

12mo, cloth, 18*. 

Day's (S.) Historioal- Recollections of Pennsylvania, 8v6, 

cloth, 1/. 1*. 

— ^ (H. N.) Art of Elocution Exemplified, I2mo, 

I cloth, 5*. 

(President) Enquiry respecting the Self-determining 

Power of the Will, 12mo, cloth, 4*. 

DEGitAFF's (S.) Modem Geometrical Stair Builder's Guide, 

being a plain Practical System of Hand Balling, illustrated with twenty-two 
engravings on steel, roy^ 8vo, 18*. 
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BftLAFiELD^s (J.) Enquiry iiito the Origiti of the Aiitiquities 

of America, with numerous illustrations, royal 4to, 1/. lis. Qd. 

I/elusion ; or the tVitch of New England, 12mo, cloth, 

Ss. Qd. 

Denton's History of New York, or New Netherlands, 

originally published in 1670. New edition, with copious notes by the Hon. 
G, Furnam. Royal 8vo, 6*.{ laa^ paper, 4to, 18*. 

Deshler (0. D.) and Kirkland's Selections ftx)m the 

Poetical Works of Chaucer and Spenser, thick 12mo, cloth, 10«. 

De Wette's Introduction to the Canonical Scrip ture6 of the 

Old Testament. Translated by Theodore Parker. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1/. 4*. 

Human Life, or Practical Ethics. Translated 

; [ ^ Samuel O^ood. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 18*. 

Dewey's (Orville) Discourses and Reviews upon Questions 

in Controversial Theology and Practical Religion, post 8vo, cloth, 7*. 

-^^ ^-. (Rev. 0.) Discourses on Human Nature, Human 

Life, and the Nature of Religion, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6rf. 

Dix's (W. G.) Pompeii and other Poems, 12mo, hds., bs. 
Do ane's Impressions of the Church of England, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Dowling's (Rev. J.) History of Romanism, from the Earliest 

Corruptions of Christianity to the Present. Time, 8vo, cloth, illustrated with 
' numerous engravings, ISs, 

Downing's (A. J.) Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 

7th edition, thick 8vo, cloth, illustrated with engravings, 9*. 

' . ' • — -' ' — ' — Cottage Residences, ox a Series of 

Designs for Rural Cottages and Cottage Villas, and their Gardens and 
Grounds, adapted to North America, 8vo, cloth, plates and woodcuts, 12s. Qd. 

Drake's (S. G.) Book of the Indians, of JBiography and 

' History of the Iiidifths of North America, from its Fh:st Discovery to the 
Year 1841, 8th edition, royal 8vo, cloth, with numerous illustrations, 18*. 

Draper's (J. W.) Vegetable Chemistry, a Treatise on the 

Forces which Produce the Organization of Plants, with an Appendix, &c., 
4to, boards, 18*. 

— ' — — — (Prof.) Text-Book of Natural Philosophy, with 

the most recent Discoveries, 12mo, 400 illustrations, 7*. 6d. 

Text Book of Chemistry, with 300 illus- 



trations, 9^. 6d. 
Duer's (J,) Law and Practice ot Marine Insurance, from 

Adjudged Cases arid the General Usage of Nations, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 3/. Ss. 

Lecture on the Law of Representations in 



Marine Insurance, with notes and illustrations, &c., 8vo, 12* 



— «- — ■-■ Life of William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, 

8vo, cloth, portraits and plans of battle, 10s. 6tL 

Dunglisson's (Dr. R.) New Remedifes, the Method of 

Preparing and Administering them, &c., 3rd edition, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

: Practice of Medicine, 3rd edition,; 

2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1/. 16*. 
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Dunglisson's (Dr. B.) Human Physiology, 2 vols. 8vo, 

cloth, 1/. 16«. 

Medical Dictionary, 2 vols, in 1, 

8vo, cloth, 1/. 4«. 

Medical Student, or Aids to the 



Study of Medicine, post 8vo, cloth, 6«. 

Human Health, or the Influence 



of Atmosphere and Locality, Change of Air and Climate, Seasons, Food, 
Clothing, &c., on Healthy Men, 8vo, cloth, 14^. 

DuNLAP's (W.) History of the Eise and Progress of the 

Arts of Design in the United States, 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 4«. 

Dupin's Trial of Jesus, 12mo, cloth, 1*. 6d. 

D wight's (M. a.) Grecian and Roman Mythology, with 

Introduction by Professor Tayier Lewis, thick 12mo, half-bound, i4f.— fine 
paper, 1/. U, 

Edwards's (H.Milne) Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology. 

TransUited by J. F. W. Lane, M.D. 8vo, cloth, illustrated with engravings 
on wood, 14«. 

Eliot's (S.) Passages from the History of Liberty, 12mo, 

boards, (is. 

Ellett's (Mrs.) Women of the Eevolution, 2 vols. 12mo, 

cloth, iSs.f portraits. 

Emmon's (Prof.) Agriculture of the State of New York, 

comprising the Classification, Composition, and Distribution of the Soils 
and Rocks, &c., together with a view of the Climate, Productions, &c., 
2 vols. 4to, cloth, coloured plates, 4/. 16g. 

(N.) Theological Works, with his Life hy Jacob 

Ide, 6 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 4/. 4^. 

Encyclopedia Americana, 14 vols. 8vo, cloth, 71. Is. 
English History for Schools and Young People, 12mo, ' 

boards, 6». 

Eschenberg's (J. J.) Manual of Classical Literature. 

Translated from the German, with additions by Professor Fiske. In one 
large vol. royal 8vo, cloth, 1/. 4m, 

Essays and Dissertations on Bihlical Literature, by the 

Revs. S. U. Turner, J. F. Schroeder, W. R. Whittingham, and M. Eastbom, 
8vo, boards. New York, 1809, 12*. 

Ethnological Society's Transactions, 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 

1845^. 

Evans's Millwright's and Miller's Guide, 10th edition, with 

Additions by T. P. Jones, 8vo, cloth, 28 plates, 18«. 

Everett's (A. H.) Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, post 

8vo, 9*. 

(E.) Eulogy on the Life and Character of John 

Quincy Adams, 8vo, sewed, 28. 6d. 

Experiments in Gunpowder. — Report on Experiments 

in Gunpowder, made at Washington Arsenal m 1843-4. By Capt. Alfred 
Mordecai. 8vo, cloth, 12^. 

Fable for Critics (A), 12mo, hoards, Ss. 6d. 
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Farley's (Mrs.) Shells from the Strand of the Sea of Genius, 

12mo, oloth, 5«. M, 

Fare's (J.) Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer, com- 
posed for the Use of Families, 12mo, cloth, Ss. 6</. 



Classical Studies by Professors Sears, 

Edwards, and Felton, post 8vo, 10«. 

Greek Reader, for the Use of Colleges and 



Schools, post 8vo. 

Clouds of Aristophanes, with Notes, 



12mo, 7#. 

Felton's (C.C.) Panegyricus of Isocrates, 12mo, oloth, 6*., 

Cambridge, 1847. 

(Prof.) Iliad of Homer, with Notes, and Flaxman's 

Designs, 8vo, I4s, 

First of the Knickerbockers (The) ; a Tale of 1678, 12mo, 

cloth, is. 6d. 

Flower People. By a Lady. Coloured plates, with a 

frontispiece of a dial of flowers, square cloth, 4s, 6d, 

Follen's (Mrs.) Life of Charles Follen, 12mo, cloth, 

portrait, 6s, 6d, 

Selections from Fenelon, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 



(Charles) Works, complete, with Life, in 5 vols. 

12mo, cloth, U. 4s, 

Folsom's (N. S.) Critical and Historical Interpretation of 

the Book of Daniel, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Forry's (Dr. S.) Climate of the United States, and its 

Endemic Influences, 8vo, with a map, 14s, 

Forster's (John) Living for Immortality, 18mo, cloth, 3^. M. 
Four Old Plays. — Thersytes, Jack Jugler, Heywood*s 

Pardonere and Frere and Jocasta, a Tragedy, by Gasgoigne, &c., cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 14* (only 100 copies printed). 

Fowler's (0. S.) Self Culture, and Perfection of Character, 

including the Management of Youth, 12mo, cloth. New York, 1848, 6*. 

Fox's Hints to Sunday-School Teachers, 18mo, hf.-hd., 2s. 

(Tho.B.) Sketch of theEeformation, 12mo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

Franklin's (Benjamin) Complete Works, with a Life of the 

Author by Jared Sparks, 10 vols. 8vo, cloth, handsomely printed, with por- 
traits, &c., reduced to 61. 

FURNESs' (W. H.) Domestic Worship, 12mo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 
Gay's (Dr. M.) Statement of Claims of C. T. Jackson to the 

Discovery of the Applicability of Sulphuric Ether to the Prevention of Pain 
in Surgical Operations, 8vo, sewed, Boston, 1847, 2*. 

Gesenius's (W.) Hehrew and English Lexicon of the Old 

Testament. Translated, with large Additions, by Edward Kobinson. Koyal 
8vo, cloth, 21. 28. 

Gilliam's Travels over the Table Lands and Cordilleras of 

Mexico, during the Years 1843-44, 8vo, cloth, maps and plates, 14s. 



Gilman's Sibyl, or New Oracle^ from the Poets, ,1/imo, 

cloth, gilt, 8*. id. 

' Verses of a Lifetime, 12mo, cloth, 6«. 

Gilroy's (C. G.) Art of Weaving by Hand and Power, 

with an Introductory Account of its Rise and Progress in Ancient and 

• Modem Times, for the Use of Manufacturers and Otners, thick Svo, cloth, 

with numerous illustrations on wood and steel, plain and coloured, 1/L 11«. 6(L 

Gliddon's (G. B.) Ancient Egypt, her Monuments, Hiero- 
glyphics, History, and Archaeology, &c., with numerous illustrations, imp. 
8vo, sewed, 2ff. 

Godwin's (P.) Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles 

Fourie^, 8vo, sewed, New York, 1844, 2«. 

Goethe's Essays on Art, translated by Samuel Gray Ward, 

12mo, cloth, 5*. 

and Schiller's Minor Poems. Translated by 

. J, S. Dwight. Post 8vo, cloth, 8*. 

Gray's (A.) Botanical ' Text-Book for Colleges, Schools, 

and Private Students.. Part I., containinj^ an Introduction to Structural 
' and Physiological Botany; Part II., the Principles of Systematic Botany. 
Thick 12mo, cloth, illustrated with many woodcuts, 12«. 

Manual of the Botany of the Northern United 



States, arranged according to the Natural System, one thick voL post 8vo, 148. 

Genera of Plants. (See Sprague.) 



Graydon's (A.) Memoirs of his Own Times, edited by 

J. S. Little, 8vo, cloth, IQs. 

Gregg's (J.) Commerce of the Prairies, or the Journal of a 

Santa F^ Trader, illusti*ated with a map and engravings, 2 vols, post 8vo, 
16*. 

Green's (H.) Treatise on Diseases of the Air Passages, 

&c. ; of those Affections called BronchltiB, &c, &o., 8to^ cloth, New \ork, 
1846, 16*. 

Observations on the Pathology of Croup, 12mo, 

doth, New York, 1849, 4*. 6d 

Greenhow's (E.) Memoir, Historical, Political, and Geo- 
graphical, on the North-west Coast of North America and the adjacent 
Territories, with a map, royal 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Greenwood's (F. W. P.) Lives of the Twelve Apostles, 

12mo, doth, 4s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Writings, post 

8vd, cloth, 7*. 

— Sermons, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 



cloth, 16s. 

Griffith's (E. E.) Medical Botany, or Descriptions of the 

more important Plants used in Medicine, 8vo, cloth, 300 woodcuts, 1847, 
11. 10*. 

Grimke's (F.) Considerations upon the Nature and Tendency 

of Free Institutions, 8vo, cloth, 15*. 

Griswold's (R. W.) Female Poets of America, roy. 8vo, 

cloth, uniform with the Poets and Poetry of America, Philadelpma, 1819, 
1/. 4*. 
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Q-risw.old's (K. W:) Prose Writers of America, royal 8vo, 

cloth, portraits of Washington Irving, Judge Storey, Jonathan Edwards, 
' AudttboQ, B. H. Wilde, J. P. K'enuedy, W. H. Prescott, R. W. Emerson, 
- C. F. Hoffman, 1/. 4j. 

Poets and Poetry of America, with an 

Historical Introduction and Critical and Biographical Notices, royal 8vo, 
portraits, 1/. 4*. 

Gurnet's (E. R.) Life and Eloquence of the Rev. Sylvester 

Lamed, post 8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d. . . 

Hale's (H.) Ethnography and Philology of the United 

. States Exploring Expedition, forming Vol. I. of the Scientiiic Portion, con- 
taining the Languages of the Pacilc Islands and the Western Coast of 
America generally, imp. 4to, cloth, SI. Ss. 

Hall's Notes on the Western States of America, their Soil, 

Climate, &c., 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

' — (Hon. Judge) The Wilderness and the War Path, 

square r2mo, Ss. Qd. 

(J.) Palseontology of New York, Vol. 1, 4to, cloth. 



upwards of 100 plates, 1848, 21. Ss. 

Halleck's (Fitz-Green) Poetical Works. Illustrated with 

engravings, 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, U. 8s. 

HANDBO0K: for Young Artists and Amateurs in Oil Painting. 

By an American Artist. Post 8vo, cloth, 8*. 

Hardenberg's (F. von) Henry of Ofterdingen, a Eomance 

from the German, 12mo, cloth, 6& 

Harris's (Dr. C. A.) Principles and Practice of Dental 

Surgery, royal 8vo, cloth, with 166 engravings, 1/. lOs. 

Harvey's (G.) American Scenery in the Primitive Forests 

of America, at the Four Seasons of the lear, imp. folio, half-bound, 21. 5s. 

Haskell's (D.) Complete Descriptive and Statistical 

Gazetteer of the United States of America, &&, &c., royal 8vo, bound, 1/. 4s. 

Hatfield's (E. G.) American House Carpenter, a Treatise 

on Architecture, Cornices and Mouldings, Framing Doors, Windows, and 
Stairs, together with the most important Principles of Practical Geometry, 
8vo, cloth, .300 engravings, 12s. 

Hawthorne's (N.) Mosses from an Old Manse, 12mo, 

cloth, ds. 

Twice-Told Tales, 2vols. 12mo,el.,i4*. 

Headley's (J. T.) The Alps and the Ehine, and Letters 

from Italy, square 12mo, cloth, 10*. 

Hedge's (Fr. H.) Prose Writers of Germany, being Speci- 
mens of the best German Authors, royal 8vo, cloth, portraits, 1/. 4*. 

Hengstenberg's Christiology of the New Testament, and a 

Commentary on the Predictions of the Messiah by the Prophets. Translated 
by Dr. R. Keith. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 11. 16*. 

Henry's (Capt. W. S.) Campaign Sketches, or War with 

Mexico, crown 8yo, cloth, illastratea with engravings, 8s. 6d. 

(Rev. 0. S.) Epitome of the History of Philosophy, 



2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 8s. 
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Hickok's (L.P.) Eational Psychology; or the Subjective 

Idea and the Olgective Law of all Intelligence, cloth, 8vo, lA 4s, 

Hippocrates and Galen (the Writings of), Epitomized by 

T. B. Coxe, M,D., 8vo, cloth, IZ. 58, 

Hitchcock's (E.) Final Report on the Geology of Massa- 
chusetts, 2 vols, royal 4to, with map and numerous illustrations, 3/. Ss, 

^ Elementary Geology, l2mo, bound, 8th edit., 

1847, 7s. Qd. 

Holiness, or the Legend of St. George; a Tale from 

Spenser s Faery Queene. By a Mother. 18mo, cloth, 28, Qd, 

Homer. The lUiad of Homer, from the Text of Wolf, with 

English Notes. Edited by 0. C. Felton. 12mo, sheep, Sa. 6d, 

Hopkins's (Presd.) Lectures on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, 8vo, cloth, 1847, 14*. 

: Miscellaneous Essays and Discourse, 

thick 8vo, cloth, 1847, Us. 

Howison's (E. E.) History of Virginia, from its Discovery 

and Settlement by Europeans to the Present Time, Vol. I., to 1763. 

Hudson's (H. N.) Lectures on Shakespeare, 2 vols. 12mo, 

cloth, ISs, 

Hugh's (Mrs.) Buds and Blossoms for the Young, sq. cloth, 

cuts, Ss. Sd. 

The same, bound, gilt edges, 10«. 6rf. 

Hymns (A Book of) forPubUc and Private Devotion, 12mo, 

half-bound, Boston, 1848, 78. Qd, 

Irving's (W.) Works, (a New Edition,) Vols. 1, 2, and 3, 

to be completed in 12 vols., at per vol, 8s. 

Jacock's (A. B.) General Features of the Moral Govern- 
ment of God, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Jahr's Homoeopathic FharmacopsBia and Posology. Trans- 
lated, with Additions, by James Kitchen, M.D. 8vo, 12^. 

New Manual, or Symptomen Codex, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 

half-bound, 4/ 4s, 

Jarves's (J.J.) Scenes and Scenery ofthe Sandwich Islands, 

and a Trip through Central America, 12mo, cloth, with maps and engrav- 
ings on steel, Ss. 6d. 

Jean Paul Eichter's Walt and Vult, or the Twins. 

Translated from the German by the Author of the Life of Jean Paul. 2 
vols. 12mo, cloth, 12«. 

JouFFRoy's Introduction to Ethics. Translated by W. H. 

Channing. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Johnson's (L. D.) Memoria Technica; or the Art of Ab- 
breviating those Studies which give the greatest Labour to the Memory, 
8vo, boards, 5s, 

Kendall's Santa F6 Expedition across the Great South 

Western Prairies to the City ot Mexico, 2 vols, post 8vo, plates. His 

Kent's (J.) Commentaries on American Law, 4 vols. 8vo, 

41. 4s. 
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Kidder's (D. F.) Sketches of a Besidence and Travels in 

Brazil) 2 vols, poet Svo, cloth, with about 80 engravings, portraits, and 
maps, ISa, 

King's (Col. J. A.) Twenty-Four Years in the Argentine 

Bepublic, I2mo, doth, 6«. 

Kirkland's (Mrs.) A New Home; Who'll Follow? or, 

Glimpses of Life in the Far West or New Settlements of America, post 8vo, 
cloth, 6«. 6</. 



Western Clearings. (By the Author of 

"A New Home; Who 'U Follow ?") 12mo, cloth, 7*. 6rf. 

Klipstein's (J. T.) Grammax of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage, 12mo, cloth, 7t. 

Study of Modem Languages. Imperial 

8yo, cloth, 68. Qd. 

Kuhner's (Dr. B.) Grammar of the Greek Language for 

the Use of High Schools and Colleges. Translated from the German by 
Prof. B. B. Edwards and G. H. Taylor. Royal 8vo, cloth, 18«. 

Elementary Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage. Translated from the German by J. T. Champlin. Post 8vo, half- 
bound, 9«. 

La Place's M^canique Celeste. Trandated, with a Com-* 

mental^, by Nathaniel Bowditch, LL J)., with a Memoir of the Translator. 
4 vols, imperial 4to, 12/. 12s. 

Lee's (Mrs., Author of " Three Experiments of Living," 

&c.) Naomi, or Boston Two Hundred Years Ago, 12mo, cloth, 6«. 6d. 

Leonard's (C. E.) Mechanical Principia. 12mo, cloth, 
Leverett's (F. p.) New and Copious Lexicon of the Latin 

Language. Compiled chiefly from Facciollati and Forcellini, and the Ger- 
man Works of Schiller and Luneman. Imperial Svo, cloth, 1800 pp., a 
new edition, 1/. lis. 6d. 

Lewis and Clark's Account of the Expedition across the 

Rocky Mountains, and to the Mouth of the Columbia River. With an In- 
troduction and Notes by A. M. Vicar. 2 vols. 18mo, Ss. 

Lewis's (T.) Plato Contra Atheos; or the 10th Book of 

the Dialogue on Laws ; with Critical Notes and Dissertations on the Pla- 
tonic Philosophy as compared with Scripture, post 8vo, 9s. 

(S. A.) Child of the Sea, and other Poems. 12mo, 

cloth, 58. Qd. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 78. Qd. 

Lieber's (Dr. F.) Manual of Political Ethics, 2 vols. 8vo, 

cloth, 1/. Ss. 

Life of Jeremiah Smith, Judge of the United States' 

Circuit Court, crown 8vo, cloth, portrait and vignette, 9s. 

Livermore's (A. A.) Lectures to Young Men on their 

Moral Dangers and Duties, 12mo, cloth, Bs. 

A.cts of the Apostles, with a Com- 
mentary, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Longfellow's (H. W.) Poems, beautifully illustrated by- 



American Artists, 8vo, cloth, gilt, II. 4s. 
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LONOTEiXOW's (H- W.) Poets and Poetry of Europe, in 

ono thick vol. royal 8vO) doth, with portrait of Schiller, IL Be. 

: T Outxe-Mer, 12mo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 

i . * . • 

Hyperion, a Bomance, 12mo, cloth. 

The Estray. A Collection of 



Poems. 12mo, boards, 5*. 

The Waif. A Collection of Poems. 



12mo, boards, 6t. 

Lowell's (James Russell) PoemB, Idmo, cloth, ^g, 
•— — Conversations on some of the 

Old Poets, 12ino, paper covers, 2s. 6//. 

MAcauE's (J. M.) Life of Godfrey W.Ton Ldbnitz, 12mo, 

cloth, Boston, 1845, 6#. 6^ 

Magoon's (E. L.) Orators of the American Revolution. 

12mo, cloth, 10«. 6d. 

Proverbs for the People, 12mo, cloth, 68, 6d, 



Mahan's (D. H:) Elementary Course of Civil Engineering, 

8vo, with many illustrations, 14^. 

M'Kenney's (Thos:) Memoirs, OflBtJial and Personal, ^th 

Sketches of Travels among the NorUiem and Southern Indians, 2 vols, in 
one, portrait and illustrations by Darley, 18*. 

Manesca*s (J.) Oral System of Teaching thfe French Lan- 
guage, 4th edition, royal 8vo, 18«. 

Mansfield's (E. D.) Legal Rights, Liabilities, and Duties 

. of Women, with an Introductory History, &c., 12mo, doth. Is, 

Marriage Offering (The), A Selection from the best 

Writers. 12mo, cloth, 1848, 4». Qd. 

Marvel's (Ik.) Fresh Gleanings, or a New Sheaf from the 

Old Fields of Continental Europe, crown 8vo, cloth, 78. Sd, 

Margaret; a Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and 

Bloom; including Sketches of a place not before described, called Mons 
Christi, post 8vo, 9*. Qd. 

Maxwelj^'s (J. S.) Czar, His Court, and People. 12mo, 

cloth, Ss. 

May's (C.) American Female Poets, with Biographical and 

Critical Notices. Crown 8vo, cloth, Philadelphia, 1848, l%8. 

Meig's (J. F.) Practical Treatise on Diseases of Children. 

12mo, cloth, 128. 

Mendenhall's (G.) Medical Student's Vade Mecum. 12mo, 

. cloth, lOs. ed. 

Memoir: of Robert Swain, 12mo, cloth, 4«. 6rf. 
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Memoirs of the Qen^als^ Coinipodores, and other Com^ 

manders of the American Revolution. Eoyal 8vo, cloth, 1/. 4*. 

Menzel*s History of German Literature. Translated from 

the German. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 11. is. 

Mery Mount; a Eomance of the Massachussetts Colony, 

2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 10*. 6d. 

M*Intosh's (M. J.) Charms and Counter Charms, 12mo, 

cloth, Is. 6(/. 

Two Lives, or to Seem and to Be. 



12mo, cloth, New York, 1847, 6«. 

Millington's (J.) Treatise on Civil Engineering, royal 8vo, 

cloth, with numerous illustrations, 12. Is. 

Mitchell's (0. M.) Planetary and Stellar World. 12mo, 

cloth, plates, 1848, 10«. Qd, 

Monette's (J. W.) History of the Discovery and Settle- 
ment of the Valley of the Mississippi, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, map, 12. 8tf. 

Moreau's (F.J.) Practical Treatise on Midwifery; exhibit- 
ing the present advanced state of the Science. Translated by Thos. F. 
Breton, M.D., and Edited by P. B. Goddard, A.M., M.D. 80 plates, 4to, cloth, 
plain, Bl. 10s. ; coloured, 52. 6s. 

Morfit's (C.) Perfumery, its Manufacture and Use : with 

Instructions in every branch of the Art, and recipes for all the fashion- 
able preparations, an aid to the Perfumer, Druggist, and Soap Manufac- 
turer. From the French. Woodcuts, 9*. 6d. 

Chemistry applied to the Manufacture of Soap 



and Candles. 8vo, cloth, cuts, 1/. 4*. 

Morse's School Geography on a new plan, giving the Text 

-and the Map on the same page, 3«. 6d. 

(Prof.) Cereographic Bible Adas. 4to, sewed, five 

coloured Maps, U. 

North American Atlas. 46 coloured 



Maps, 4to, half-bound, 12s. 

Map of North America, in 2 Sheets. 



7s. Qd. 

Morton's (S. G.) Crania Americana, or Comparative View 

of the Skulls of various aboriginal nations of North and South America, 
with an Essay on the varieties of the Human Species, imperial folio, 78 
plates and coloured map, 6/. 6«. , 

' Crania Egyptica, or Observations on 

Egyptian Ethnography, derived from Anatomy, History, and the Monu- 
ments, 4to, plates, 12. Is. 

Muzzey's (A. B.) Sunday-School Guide and Parent's Ma- 
nual. 12mo, cloth, Ss. Gd. 

Young Maiden. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
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Natural History of New York State, 14 vols. 4to, cloth, 

colonred copy, (complete sets of this valnable work are scarce,) 84/. IBs. 

Contentfl. 

Part I. ZOOLOGY.— Mammalia. By James £. De Kay. 4to, cloth, 33 
coloured plates. 

Ornithology. By James E. De Kay. 4to, cloth, 141 

coloured plates. 

-Reptiles and Amphibia. By James E. De Kay. 2 



vols. 4to, cloth, 79 coloured plates. 

-MoUusca. By James E. De Kay. 4to, cloth, 53 



coloured plates. 



Part II. BOTANY.— Flora. By John Torrey, M.D. F.L.S. 2 vols. 4to, 
cloth, 158 coloured plates. 

Part III. MINERALOGY.— By Lewis C. Beck. 4to, cloth, with above 500 
figures, and 10 plates. 

Part. IV. GEOLOGY.— By. W. W. Mather, comprising the Geology of the 
first Geological District 410^ cloth, 146 plates, some coloured. 

Compnsing the Survey of the Second Geological 

District. By Ebenezer Enmoons, M.D. 4to, cloth, 15 plates. 

-Comprising the Survey of the Third Geological 



District. By Lardner Vanuxem. 4to, cloth, woodcuts. 

-Comprising a Survey of the Fourth Geolo^cal 



District. By James HalL 4to, cloth, with nearly 200 Illustrations, 
Maps, Views, Sections, &c. 

Part V,— AGRICULTURE.— By Ebenezer Emmons. 4to, cloth, 21 Plates, 
Maps, and Views. 

Part VI.— PALEONTOLOGY.— By James Hall. VoL L 4to, cloth, up- 
wards of 100 plates. 

Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire. 2 vols, post 

• Svo, doth, 16 portraits on steel, IL U, 

Nordheimer's (I.) Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, IL Sg, 

Newton's (Sir I.) Frincipia. Translated by A. Motte, with 

Life by N. W. Chittenden. Bbyal 8vo, bound, New York, 1848, 1/. lU. ed. 

Newell's (W.) Discourse on the Cambridge Church Ga- 
thering in 1686. 8vo, sewed, Boston, 1846, 2s. 

Normand's (M. a. Le) Historical and Secret Memoirs of 

the Empress Josephine. Translated by J. M. Howard. 2 vols. 12mo, 
cloth, 12s. Qd. 

Norton's (Prof. A.) Statement of Beasons for not believ- 
ing the Doctrines of Trinitarians concerning the Nature of God and the 
Person of Christ, 12mo, cloth, Ss. Qd. 

NovALis. {See Hardenberg). 

NoYEs's (G. R.) New Translation of the Book of Job, with 

an Introduction and Notes, chiefly explanatory, 12mo, cloth, Ss. 

Psalms, 

with an Introduction and Notes, chiefly explanatory, 12mo, cloth, Ss. 

New Translation of the Proverbs, Eccle- 



siastes, and the Canticles, with Introductions and Notes, chiefly expla- 
natory, 12mo, cloth, Ss. 
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NoYEs's (G. E.) New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, 

arranged in chronological order, 8 vols. 12mo, cloth, 1/. 4«. 

O'Brien's (John) Treatise on American Military Laws and 

the Practice of Courts' Martial, with Suggestions for their Improvement, 
8vo, cloth, 14«. 

O'Callaghan's (0. E.) History of the New Netherland, or 

New York under the' Dutch. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1/. 12«. 

Osgood's (Mrs.) Floral Offering. 4to, cloth, 10 beautifully 

coloured plates, 1849, 1/. 4«. 

Ovid's Metamorphoses. Edited by N. C. Brooks. 8vo, 

bound, illustrated with Notes and Cuts, 16«. 

Owen's (J. J.) Anabasis of Xenophon, according to the 

Text of Dindorf, with Notes, &c , 12mo, Qs. 

Odyssey of Homer, according to the Text 

of Wolf, with Notes, 12mo, lOs. Qd, 

Thucydides, from the Text of Dindorf. 



12mo, bound, 16«. 



Xenophon's Cyropeedia. 1 2mo, bd., 1 0*. 6rf. 
Palfrey's (J. G.) Academical Lectures on the Jewish 

Scriptures and Antiquities, 2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 1/. 10s. 

Pancoast's (Dr. J.) Treatise on Operative Surgery; com- 
prising a description of the various Processes of the Art, includmg all the 
New Operations, 4to, cloth, 80 plates, plain, 21, 12«. 6^. ; coloured, 
4/. 14«.6r/. 

Parker's (Theodore) Letter to the People of the United 

States touching the matter of Slavery, 12mo, cloth, 2«. 6(/. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Writings, 

12mo, cloth (English Reprint), price 6«. 6d, 

Parson's (S. B.) History, Poetry, Culture and Classifica- 
tion of the Rose, royal 8vo, cloth, illustrated with 2 beautifully coloured 
specimens, lis. 

(J.) Essays, on various subjects, 12mo, cloth. 



Bs.ed. 

Payson's (Eev. E.) Select Thoughts and Sermons. Com- 
piled by the Rev. A. Cummings. 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, II. IQs. 

Peabody's (A. P.) Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 12mo, 

cloth, 6<. 6d. 

'■ ; — Appeal to the Young, a Sermon, 12mo, 

sewed, 9^. 



_^ ^Sermons of Consolation. 1 2mo, cloth, 5*. 

(Miss) Primer, or First Lessons in Reading and 

Drawing. l2mo, sewed, 2«. 

(W. B. 0.) Memoir and Sermons of A. P. Pea- 



body, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

(Miss) Theory of Teaching. By a Teacher. 



12mo, sewed, 2s. 
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Pbai^s of American Poetry. Illtiminated by T. W. G. 

Mapleson, Esq. Beautifully printed in gold and colours, after the manner 
of the ^lmninated Books of the Middle Ages, 4to, raorocco, gilt edges, 
8/. 18«. 6d 

[Peirce's (B.) Elementary Treatise on Sound, for High 

! Schools and Colleges^ 8vo, plates; 10«, 6^. 

[Perkinses (Rev. J.) Eight Years' Residence in Persia among 

I the Nestorian Christians, royal 8vo, cloth, 27 coloured engra\'ings, 18*. 

'Peter's (W.) Specimens of the Poetry of Greece and 

' Rome. Royal 8vo, cloth, portraits, 1/. 4*. 

: Peter Schlemihi; in America. Thick 12mo, cloth, 10«. 6rf. 
Phillips's Law of Patents for Inventions, royal 8vo, 18s. 
I Inventor's Guide, for Patents in the United States, 

12mo,7*. 

Pickering's (John) Comprehensive Lexicon of the Greek 

I ' Language, adapted to the usC'Ot' Cplleges and Sohpols in the United States, 
in one tnick vol. royal 8vo, calf, 1/. 4*. 

PoE*s (Edgar A.) Eurdta, a Prpse Poem, l^mo, cloth, 4«. M. 
— : The Raven, and other PoemSi square 12mo, 

cloth, 3s. 6e/. 

Tales, square 12mo, cloth, 3«. Qd. 



Potter and Emerson's Manual for the use of Teachers, 

Employers, Trustees, Inspectors, &c., 12mo, half-bound, 7$. Qd. 

jPray's (L. G.) History of Sunday -Schools and Religious 

Education, from the earliest times, 12mo, cloth, 4^. 

IPriest's (J.) American Antiquities and Discoveries in the 

' West, 8vo, plates, 8^. Qct. 

iPriestley's (Dr.) Views of Christian Truth, Piety, and 

I Morality. Selected from his works, with a Memoir of his' Life, by the late 
H. Ware, Jun. 12mo, cloth, 6*. 6rf. 

[Putnam's (G. P.). American Facts, Notes, and Statistics, 

^ .relative to {he Goyeriiment, Resources, Engagemetits, Manufactures, Com- 
I merce. Religion, Education, Literature, Fine Arts, Manners and Customs of 
the United States of America, crown $vo, cloth, portraits, Is. 6d, 

|— ^ — — - (Dr. G.) Discourse on the Installation of Rev. 

I Dr. Fosdick. 8vo, sew^d, Boston, 1846, 28. 

QuiNCY*s History of Harvard University, Massachusetts, 

with Illustrations, 2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 1/. l&s. 

Read's (W. B.) Liays and Ballads. 12mo, boards, 1849, 5*. 
' . • — Eemede Poets of America. Royal 8vo, 

cloth, portraits, 1/. lOs. ; morocco, 2/. 2*. 

Redfield (W. C.) on Whirlwind Storms, with^ Replies to 

the Objections and Strictures of Dr. Hare, 8vo, ^Ipth, 48, . 

Reed's* (Jas.) Life and Correspondence.. Edited by W. B. 

I Read. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, portrait, 1/. 10*. 

.'Religious Consolation, ISmo, cloth, 4«. 
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Renn^ll's (J,) First Pxincipleg of . Chemistry. l2mo, 

halt-bound, 6*. 

Bbpo^t (Aimual) of the Commissi nners of Patents for 

1847. 8vo, cloth, plates, lis. 

KiDD ell's (J. L.) Monograph of the Silver Dollar, Good 

and Bad, 8vo,*doth, 18*. 

Bigg's (E.) Manual of the Chaldee Language, comprising 

a Grammar, Chrdstonlathy, &c., 8vo, cloth, 9*. • 

Ripley's (H. J.) Notes on the Four Gospels, 2 vols, in one, 

12mo, half-hound, coloured map, ^s,-' 

Notes on.the Aots.of the Apostles, 12mo, 

half-bound, map, 6t. • ' 

Robinson's (Dr. E.) Harmony of the Four Gospels, in 

Greek, according to the Text of HaHn. Newly arranged, with Explanatory- 
Notes, 8vo, cloth, 10*. Gd. 

Ruby (The) ; a Token of Frieiidship for 1849, iSmo, mo'r. 

gilt, illustrated with beautiful engravings, V^s. 

Rupp's (I. D.) Original fiistory of the Rehgious Denomi- 
nations of the Uiiited States, written expressly for this work by Eminfixit 
Members of th^ respective Denomiiiations, royal 8vo, calf, 11. 

Rush's Philosophy of the Human Voice; emhracing its 

Physiological History, &c., 3r4 Edition, 8vo, 16*. 

Sabine's (L.) American Loyalists, or Biographical Sketches 

of Adherents to tke British Crown in the War of the Revolution, 8vo, «letl^, 
18*. Qd, 

Sailob's Lij'E'and Sailor's Yams; By Captain Ringjbolt, 

12mo, cloth, 5*. 

Sand's (G.) Coimtes? of .Ru^olstadt, (aSequeltoConsuelo), 

2 vols, in one, thick 12mo, boards, 10*. 6d. 



' ' " . Jouniteyman c Joiner or the Companion of the 

Tour of France, 12mo, sewed, 4s. 6d. 

Sargent's (E-) SongBldf life Sea, .mth other Pojams, 12mo- 

boards, 4*. 6rf. 

Schiller's Homage of th©: Aits, with other Pieces from 

Biickert, Frieligrath, and other German J?oets. Translated by C. T. Brooks, 
12mo, boards, 3*. 6d. 

Schqolcraft's (H. R,) , Notes on the Iroquois, or Contri- 
butions to the American History, Antiquities and (jleheral Ethnology, 8vo, 
cloth, 18*. 

Scott (General) andliis Staff. 12mo, cloth, portraits, 68. 
Sedgwick's (Miss) Boy of Rhigi, 12mo, cloth, 4^. 6d. 
— : Factg mi Fancies for School-Day 

Beading, a Sequel to Morals o^ Manners, square cloth, with an engraving, 
3*. 6d, 

Morals of Manners, sq. cloth, 1*. 6d. 
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Sermons on Christian Commumon, designed to promote the 

growth of. the Religions AfifectioM. By Living Mhiigters. Edited by T« R. 
Sullivan. 12mo, cloth, Is. Qd. 
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Sigoxjrney's (Mrs. L. H.) Scenes in my Native Land^ ICmo^ 

cloth, 2 steel plates, Is, 6dl 

Foems. Illustrated, 8vo, clotb^ 

Silliman's (B.) First Principles of Chemistry, for the use of 

Colleges and Schools, 12mo, 200 Illustrations, 8«. 

SiMMs's (W. G.) Views and Beviews of American History 

and Literature, square 12mo, 9«. 



— — Wigwam and the Cabin, square 12mo, 

cloth. Two Series, d«. 

Simcoe's (Lieut-Col. J. G.) History of the Operations of 

a Partizan Corps, called the Queen's Bangers, during the War of the Ame- 
rican Bevolution, illustrated witii 10 engraved Plans of Actions, &c., 8vo, 
cloth, 14«. 

Smith's (E. 0.) Salamander; a Legend for Christmas, 12mo, 

cloth, illustrated by Darley, 7*. 6dL 

Sophocles' Greek Grammar, 12mo, 6«. 

' Exercises, 12mo, boards, 5«. 

^Romaic Grammar and Chrestomathy, 12mo, 



6«. 6</. 

Catalogue of Greek Verbs, 12mo, 9*. 



(E.) History of the Greek Alphabet, 12mo, 

cloth, bs. 6(^. 

Southey's (R.) Chronicle of the Cid. Translated from 

the Spanish. Boyal 8vo, cloth, 1846, 16«. 

Spares's (Jared) life of Benjamin Franklin, including his 

Autobiography, royal 8vo, cloth, portraits, &c., Xh Is, 

Life of George Washington, royal 8vo, 

cloth, portraits, &c., 11. Is, 

Spear's (Bev. C.) Names and Titles of the Lord Jesus 

Christ, 12mo, cloth, ba, 

Sprague's (L) Genera of the Plants of the United States. 

Illustrated by Figures and Analyses from Nature. Superintended, with de- 
scriptions, by A«i Gray, M. D. Royal 8yo, sewed, 100 plates, 2Z. 2«. 

Squiers and Davis's Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 4to, cloth, 207 Illustrations, 3/. 18«. 6(i 

Stallo's (J. B.) General Principles of the Philosophy of 

Nature, with an Outline of some of its Recent Developments among the 
Germans; embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelhng and Hegel, and 
Oken's System of Nature, 12mo, cloth, Is, Qd, 

Stanley's (A. D.) Logarithms of Numbers and Mathe- 
matical Tables, 8vo, bound, 1848, 15a. 

Elementary Treatise of Spherical Geo- 
metry and Trigonometry, 12mo, bound, 4a, Sd, ■ 

Stillies (A.) Elements of General Pathology. 12mo, 

cloth, 11a, 
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Stone's (W. L.) Life and Times of Bed Jacket, or Sa-go 

Ye-Wat-Ha, the Great Indian Chief, rogral 8vo, eloth, with portrait and 
* engravings, 12«. 

Stow's (B.) Missionary Enterprise ; a Collection of Dis- 
courses on Christian Missions, by American Authors, ?#. Gd. 

Stuart's (Prof. Moses) Grammar of the New Testament 

Dialect, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, lOs. 6//. 

Hebrew Gbrammar, 6tli edition, 8vo, 



cloth, 12tf. 



8vo, cloth, 10«. Qd, 



Hebrew Chrestomathy, 8rd edition, 
Critical History and ■ Defence of 

the Canon of the Old Testament, post 8vo, cloth, Hs. 

Commentary on the Apocalypse, 



2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, II. 10*. 

(M.) Miscellanies, 12mo, cloth. And. 



1846, 9s Qd. 

Sullivan's (Hon. W.) Public Men of the American Ee- 

volution. 8vo, cloth, 16«. 

Tanner's Description of the Canals and Eailroads in the 

United States, 8vo, cloth, plates, 14*. 

Tanquerel On Lead Diseases, with Notes and Additions 

on the Use of Lead Pipe and its Substitutes. Translated by Dr. S. L. Dana. 
8vo, cloth, 16*. 

Tappan's (W. B.) Sunday School, and other Poems. 12mo, 

cloth, Boston, 1848, 6*. 

Taylor's (B. C.) Statistics of Coal. The Geographical and 

Geological Distribution of Fossil Fuel or Mineral Combustibles, &c., with 
coloured maps and diagrams, 8vo, cloth, 17. 10*. 

(J. B.) Views A-Foot, or Europe seen with a 

Knapsack and Staff, 2 vols, square 12mo, cloth, 7*. 

Theological Essays. Eeprinted from the "Princeton 

Re^new." First and Second Series. 2 vols, thick 8vo, cloth, lbs. each, 

Thompson's History of Mexico, from Documents made 

while resident in that Country as American Minister, 8vo, cloth, 10*. Qd. 

Thrilling Incidents of the American War. Eoyal 8vo, 

doth, 300 Engravings, 1/. 5«. 

^Torrey's (Professor) Flora of the State of New York; com- 
prising fuU Descriptions of all the Indigenous and Naturalized Plants, with 
Remarks on their Economical and Medicinal Properties, 2 vols. 4to, cloth, 
200 coloured plates, 4Z. 16*. 

Totten's (J. G.) Essays on Hydraulic and Common Mor- 
tars, and on Lime Burning. From the l<rench of Freussart, Petot, and Cour- 
tois, with Additions, &c. 8vo, cloth, 7«. 6e/. 

Tower's (F. B.) Illustrations of the Croton Aqueduct ; with 

au Account of other Similar Works, royal 4to, plates, 1/. bs. 

Trego's (C. B.) Pennsylvania; its Geography, History, 

&c.,with an Account of its Cfimate, Soil, Agriculture, Resources, &c.,12mo, 
cloth, map, 5«. 6d. 
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Tucker's (G.) Progress of the Ucdted States in Population 

and Wealth in Fifty Years, ab Exhibited by the Decennial Cea^us, 8vo, 
cloth, 98. • 

— : — -. Elements of the Principles and Practice of Mid- 
wifery, with numerous lUustrations. 12mo, cloth, 10<. 6 J. 

Tuckerman's (Henry) Thoughts on the Poets, l2mo, 

cloth, 55. 

L (E . ) Synopsis of the Lichens of New England, 

the other Northern States, and British America, 8vo, cloth, Cambridge, 
U. S., 1848, 6*. 

Enumeration of North American Lichens, &c. ; 



with an '^jasay on the Natural Systems of Oken, Fries, and Endlicher, 
crown 8vo, cloth, Cambridge, 1845, 3*. 6rf. 

Turner's (S. H.) Companion to the Book of Genesis, 8yo, 

cloth, 10«. 6d. 

' — r — {Prof. J, B;) History of. Mormonism; its Bise, 

Progress, and Causes, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6e2. 

Titthill's (L. C.) History of Arohiteeture from the Earliest 

Times. 8vo, cloth, plates, 11. 4s, 

— Mirror of Life, Svo, cloth, plates^ 18«.. 

Young Lady's Home. 12mo, cloth, 6«. 

Union Bible Dictionary. Pubhshed by the American 

Sunday School Union, thick 18mo, with numerous engravings, half-bound, 
5^. 6d. 

Upham's (Prof. Thos. C.) Philosophical and Practical 

Treatise on the Will, 12mo, qloth, 7s. 

Outlines of Imperfect and Dis- 
ordered Mental Action, 18mo, cloth, is. 

Elements of Mental Philoso- 



phy; embracing the Two Departments of the Intellect and the Sensibilities, 
2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 14«.. 



Lives of Madame Guyon and Fenelon, 2 vols. 12mo, 

cloth, 1849, 18*. 

— - Life of Faith, in Three Parts, 12mo, cloth, 1848, 9^. 



Walton and Cptton's Complete Angler, or Contemplative 

Man's "Recreation,' first American Edition, carefully edited and beautifully 
illustrated, with the addition of a valuable Bibliographical Preface by the 
American Editor, and also a List of Books relating to Walton and Cotton, 
Fishing, and Fishing Books, 8vo, cloth, plates, 1/. Is. 

Wake's (Dr. H.) Inquiry into the Foundation, Evidences, 

and Truths of Religion, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 12s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Noah Worcester, 



with a Preface, Notes, &c., by Samuel Worcester, 12mo, cloth, 6«. 



(W.) Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra, an Historical 

Romance, 2 vols, in 1, 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s. 
*,♦ The original and only X-ibrary Edition of this captivating tale. 

(Henry) Collected Works, 4 vols, post Bvo, cloth, 



11 Ss. 
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Wake's (John) Memoir of the Life of Henry Ware, Jan., | 

2 porti'aits, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, IO5. 

(H.) Progress of the Christian Life, being a Sequel 



to the Forma,tlon of the Christian Character, 12mo, cloth, 28. 

(Dr. J.) Discourses on Medical Education, and on 



the Medical Profession. 8vo, sewed, Boston, 1847, 3*. 

Life of the Saviour, 12mo, cL, Boston, 1846, Ss.Sd, 



Washington and the Generals of the American EevolutLan, 

complete in 2 vols., with 16 portraits on steel from original pictures, 8vo, 
cloth, 14*. 

Washington's (G.) Works, complete, being his Corre- 
spondence, Messages, and other Papers, Official and Private, selected and 
published from 200 folio Volumes of original MS., with a Life of the Author, 
Notes and DIustrations. By J'ared Sparks. 12 vols. Bvo, cloth, portraits, 
maps, plans, fac-similes, and other illustrations, reduced to 8/. 

Wayland's (F.) Elements of Moral Science, 8th edition, 

post 8vo, 98. 

*• Sermons, delivered in the Chapel of 

Brown's University, 12mo, cloth, Boston, 1849, 10s. 6d. , 

Weber's (G.) Theory of Musical Composition. Translated 

by J. F. Warner. 2 voIb. roy$l 8vo, oloth, XL 8«. 

Webster's (Daniel) Speeches and Forensic Arguments, 

3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1/. 16«. 

Diplomatic and OflScial Papers while 

Secretary of State, 8vo, cloth, portrait and map, 14«. 

Weld's (Eev. H. H.) Women of the Scripti^res. Royal 

8vo, cloth, engravings, 1/. 4«. 

Wells's (W. H.) Grammar of Jhe English Language, 

12mo, 5«. 

Wheeler's Herodotus, from the Text of Schweighauser, 

with Notes, 2 vols. 12mo, 16*. 

Whipple's (Edwin P.) Essays and Eeviews, collected and 

reprinted, chiefly from the North American Review, 2 vols. 12mo, <ploth, 
1848, 18ir. 

Whitlock's Elements of Geometry, Theor/etical and Prac- 
tical, 8vo, sheep, 10*. 6rf. 

Whitwell's (W. a.) Translation of Paul's Epistles to the 

Romans, with an Introduction and Notes, 12mo, cloth, d«. 

Wilde's (K. H.) Eeseajches on the Love, Madness, and 

Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 14», 

Wilkes's (Charles) ^Narrative of the United States' Exploring 

Expedition round the World, during the Years 1838, 3i), 40, 41, and 1842, 
5 vols. 8vo, cloth, maps, and near^ 300 illustrations on wood. 3A 13^.; 
large paper, with an Atlas, contaimng 68 steel plates, 47 exqmsite steel 
vignettes, 200 woodcuts, and 14 large and small maps, 8/. 8«. 
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Williams's (S. W.) Middle Kingdom, a Survey of the 

Geographv, Government, Edvcation, Social Life, Arts, Reli^on, &c. of the 
Chinese Lmpire and its Inhabitants, with a new Map of the Empire, 2 thi<^ 
vols, 12mo, illustrated with engravings on wood, 1/. I5. 

— (E.) Statesman's Manual, being the Addresses 

and Messages of the Presidents of the United States, Irom Washington to 
Polit, 1789 to 1846, 2 void, 8vo, doth, 2/. 10«. I 

Willis's (N. P.) Poetical Works, beautifully illustrated with 

engravings, 8vo, cloth, gilt, XL 4s. 

Prose Works. Complete in one thick vol. ' 

imperial 8vo, cloth, 11. bs. 

Wilson's (A.) American Ornithology, or the Natural His- 
tory of the Birds of the United States. The Text in 3 vols, royal 8vo, with 
folio Atlas of plates, half-bound, 10/. 

Winer's (Dr. G. B.) Grammar of the Chaldee Language, 

as contained in the Bible and Tai^gnms. Translated by £. B. Hatchett. 
Cloth, 78. 

■ Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek 

Language of the New Testament. Translated by J. H. Agnew And O. G. 
Ebbeke. Royal 8vo, cloth, reduced to 15». 

Wood and Bache's Dispensatory of the United States of 

America, thick 8vo, calf, 1/. 16«. 

Woolsey's (Prof.) Gorgias of Plato, with Notes, I2mo, 
Wright's (Lieut. W. H.) Brief Practical Treatise on ! 

Mortars, 12mo, cloth, 6«. 

Wyman's (Morrill) Practical Treatise on Ventilation, illus- 1 

trated with woodcuts, 12mo, cloth, 10«. 6^. | 

Young's (A.) Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of New • 

England, now first collected from original Records, 8vo, cloth, ISs. 1 

PERIODICALS. 
American Almanack and Bepository of Useful Knowledge, 

12mo, sewed. 1849. 5«. 

North American Beview. Published Quarterly, at 68. 

each. No. 141 (Octoher) just published. 

Silliman's (Prof. B.) American Journal of Science and Art. 

Published every Two Months. November 1848. ba. 

The American Christian Examiner and Beligious Mis- 
cellany. Edited by the Rev. Drs. A. Lamson and E.' S. Gannett. A Bi- 
Monthly Magazine. 8vo, Ss. Bd. 

The Massachusetts Quarterly Review. Conducted by 

R. W. Emerson, Theodore Parker, and J. Elliot Cabot, assisted by several 
other Gentlemen. Nos. 1 to 4, royal 8vo, sewed, 4«. e€u:k. (Continued 
quarterly.) 

The New England Offering. Written by Females who 

are or have been Factory Operatives. Edited by U. Farley, 8vo, published 
monthly, per year, 9«. 



G. WoodfaU and Son, Printers, Angel Court, Skinner Street, London. 
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